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Burning Pulverized Coal in a Sheet Mill 


Installation at the Newport Rolling 
Mills Replacing Natural Gas Fuel— 


Coal Milling 


coal in bulk through 4 

in. diameter standard 
wrought pipes for varying dis- 
tances totaling over 2500 ft. 
for delivery to dust-tight fuel 
bins located at furnaces 

and automatically re- 
cording at the point of 
sending, the amount of 

fuel transported to each 
furnace bin for’ the 

sake of fuel records on 
individual furnace 
operation, are the out- 
standing mechanical 
features of the com- 
pressed air transport 
system installed at the 


Pr ccal ia be NG pulverized 


Plant—F uel 


Reeords 


plant of the 
Ky. 

The plant is located on the Licking River near 
its Junction with the Ohio River opposite Cincin- 
nati, and produces black and galvanized sheets, blue 
annealed sheets, tank plate, corrugated sheets, metal 
shingles, roofing and siding. The mill is one of 
many which was obliged to return to coal as fuel 
on account of failure of the natural gas supply dur- 
ing the past three years. To meet the emergency, 
hand-firing methods were employed and some fur- 
naces equipped with mechanical stokers.. Pulver- 
ized coal equipment, installed by the Quigley 
Furnace Specialties Co., 26 Cortlandt Street, New 
York, is now superseding all former firing meth- 
ods as rapidly as the necessary changes can be 
made, new equipment installed and the furnaces 
rebuilt. 

There are 15 sheet mills now in operation rolling 


Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, 


Powdered Coal System Supplying a Slab Furnace. Cyclone separator and bin with feed controll ers are shown in center 
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equipment for three mills consists of 10 combina- 
tion sheet and pair furnaces, three continuous pair 
furnaces with adjacent sheet furnaces, and two 
slab furnaces for heavier sheets, all of these operat- 
ing on powdered coal. 

There are five additional sheet mills under con- 
struction together with necessary powdered coal 
fired furnaces which it is expected will be in opera 


tion this fall. The first furnace using powdered 
coal was fired in November, 1918, and since that 
time the others have been added as fast as the 


furnaces could be remodeled for the powdered coal 
equipment. 

Present plans call for a total of 20 mills served 
by 23 furnaces. The original plans called for eight 
double-box, double-chamber  pulverized-coal fired 


Primary and Secondary Air 


Lines Are Shown Leading to 
At rear is caged ladder giving 


number of hand and stoker-fired furnaces. This 
number has been reduced to six as a result of the 
performance of the two which have been operating 
with powdered coal, the output of the sheets treated 
having greatly exceeded expectations. Two have 
been in operation for nearly one year. Two more 
are about completed, and two are under construc- 
tion. 

Based on investigation and compilation of data 
on output of hand-fired, stoker-fired and powdered- 
coal fired annealing furnaces in this plant, it is 
stated that the six furnaces of the type adopted 
using powdered coal will handle a tonnage which 
would have required eight stoker-fired furnaces of 
the same size. 

The galvanized department has eight pots, all 





Burner at Left of This Combination Sheet and Pair Furnace 
safe access to parts overhead 
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of which are supplied from four fuel bins loeated 
midway between each couple. Two have been 
operating with pulverized coal and the remainder 
are about completed and ready for substituting pul- 
verized coal for the hand-fired method. 

One Costello continuous sheet annealing furnace 
equipped for pulverized coal burning is about ready 
for operation. 

The coal milling plant is housed in a structural 
steel building covered with corrugated iron adjoin- 
ing the power plant on the west side of the main 
building. It may be seen in the foreground of the 
general view of the plant, the three high 
stacks being those of the power plant. The rail- 
road siding for delivery of coal runs through the 
main building to the milling plant. From the 
steel track hopper a steel apron conveyor with 
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Powdered Coal Storage Bin with Wheel and Chain Control 
for Regulating Firing of Galvanizing Furnaces 


beaded flights removes the coal from the track hop- 
per, carrying it up on an angle and discharging it 
into a 24-in. x 24-in. single-roll coal crusher, the 
discharge from which empties into the boot of a 
crushed coal elevator of the totally enclosed type 
with steel leg and single strand chain with malle- 
able iron buckets which has a capacity of 50 tons 
per hr. 





Powdered Coal Main to An 
nealing Furnaces Along Wall 
Inside, Seen Beneath Eaves, 
with Switch Line to Separa- 
tor Supply lines and con- 
trollers at the annealing fur 
shown in oval 
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Air and Fuel Lines to Burners at the Charging End of Continuous Pair Furnaces. 
Line, Provide Facility 


and Fuel Line at Junction 

The crushed coal then passes over a totally 
enclosed belt conveyor to a magnetic pulley, for 
separating tramp iron, the coal being carried from 
it by a 14-in. screw conveyor equipped with rack 
and pinion operated gates for distributing the coal 
to a 100-ton enclosed storage bin of steel plate 
construction supported by steel columns. 

A rack and pinion operated grate at the bottom 
of this bin allows passage of coal to a reciprocating 
feeder driven by the same motor which operates the 
rotary dryer. The dryer is of the semi-indirect 
type with a capacity of 15 tons per hr. It is 
equipped with an exhaust fan which induces prod- 
ucts of combustion from the firebox to pass through 
the coal which is being dried. The products of 
combustion are discharged into a large dust cham- 
ber equipped with baffles to remove any floating 
dust entrained from the drying coal. Dried coal 
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Compressor Room Equipment and Air Storage Tank Supplying Pressure for 


Transport Lines 
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Peep Holes, Just Beneath Primary Air 
for Gaging Combustion 


is discharged into a screw conveyor which in turn 
feeds it to a bucket elevator of the totally enclosed 
steel leg type having a capacity of 30 tons per hr. 

From the head of the elevator the coal is trans- 
ported by a 12-in. screw conveyor from which it 
is diverted by rack and pinion operated gates to 
any or all of the steel plate dried coal bins, which 
are supported by steel frame work. From here 
the coal passes to any or all of the three lowside 
five-roller Raymond pulverizing mills of the air 
separation type. The coal is removed from the 
mills by exhaust fans and is separated from the 
air which conveys it by passing through cyclone 
separators located in the monitor of the building. 
A 12-in. screw conveyor collects the coal from these 
separators and discharges it through chutes into 
the 10-ton pulverized coal bin located directly above 
the two 5-ton blowing tanks. Each blowing tank 
is capable of receiving 5 tons of 
powdered coal at one charge. Suit- 
able control gates operated from the 
floor are provided to control the 
amount of coal supplied for the dis- 
tributing cycle. 

An accurate weighing device is 
provided for determining the 
amount of fuel in the blowing tank 
at all times, and gives the operator 
a check on the amount distributed 
to various furnace bins throughout 
the mill. 

The air for transporting the coal 
is derived from a motor driven 12 
x 7 in. x 10 in. two-stage air com- 
pressor equipped with feather type 
valve. Suitable means are provided 
for drying the air before use and 
the necessary receiver for storing 
the compressed air is located adja 
cent to the compressor. 

The motors for the equipment in 
the milling plant are operated by 
remote push button control with au- 
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tomatic compensators, the push but- 
tons being located at points conveni- 
ent to the operator. The motors 
range from 85 hp. for operating the 
pulverizers down to 5 hp. for operat- 
ing some of the smaller equipment. 

Platforms, stairways and ladders 
with guards and rails are provided 
to give easy and safe access to all 
parts of the equipment. 

There are four fuel transport 
lines, two leading from each of the 
blowing tanks. These lines are of 4- 
in. standard weight wrought pipe. 
One supplies fuel to bins for anneal- 
ing furnaces, one leads to the bins 
supplying the eight galvanizing pots, 
one supplies the entire group of fur- 
nace bins for sheet and pair furnaces 
and one leads to the Costello fur- 
nace. The longest line is that sup- 
plying the sheet and pair furnaces, 
the farthest furnace being located 
approximately 1000 ft. from the mill- = gouna Floor 


ing plant. and 


Switching valves of special design 
for diverting the fuel from the transport lines 
through collectors to the furnace bins, are located 
along the transport lines adjacent to the bins. These 
are of the double ported.type and are operated from 
the floor by hand chains. 

There is one bin for each group of sheet and 
pair furnaces, one for each annealing furnace, and 
one for each pair of galvanizing pots. A fuel bin 
gage with indicator conveniently located enables 
the furnace operator to determine at any time the 
amount of fuel available in the bin. When more 
fuel is required the operator at the milling plant 
is notified, the switching valve set for delivery 
to the bin and the desired amount of fuel blown 
through the transport line, the milling plant op- 
erator recording the amount sent. This provides 
opportunity for making a record of fuel consump- 
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of Milling Plant Equipped with Three Raymond Pulverizers 


Powdered Coal Storage Tank at Extreme Right 


tion for the furnace or group of furnaces sup- 
plied from the bin. After the required amount 
has been delivered the valve is again reset to the 
line so that fuel can be sent to the other bins. To 
the bottom of each bin is attached one or more 
dust-tight shut-off gates. These gates are of heavy 
construction enclosed in a cast-iron body and are 
operated by hand chains from the floor. 

The controller body consists of a substantial 
cast-iron box and discharge head, housing a feed 
screw which is geared to a small shaft driven at 
constant speed. Two shutters within the controller 
close over the feed screw making an adjustable 
opening for regulating fuel fed to the burner. 

These shutters can be adjusted for any range 
of control between its minimum and maximum ¢a- 
pacity. In operation, the regulation is similar to 





Row of 16 Sheet and’ Pair Furnaces, the Small Pips. ah Coal and Air at 10 Oz.; the Larger Pipe, 
rat 3% Oz. 
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The discharge head of the controller showe) 
the fuel into the ejector where it is earried alon; 
by the primary air system to the nozzle of th 
burner, entering the burner at the back of the 
elbow, or through the side of the burner where 
space limitations have necessitated this. 

The installation operates on a primary and se 
ondary air system. The former small in volume, 
at less than 6 oz. per sq. in. pressure, draws th 
fuel from the discharge head of the controller and 
carries it to the burner where the secondary or 
combustion air in the larger volume at less than 
ly OZ. per sq. in. pressure is added. 

The secondary air, which amounts to over 85 
per cent of the total volume required for combus- 
tion, is controlled by the operator to produce the 
character of flame desired. Either an oxidizing 
or reducing flame condition can be secured at will. 
The nature of the flame can be readily observed 
through a peep hole in the elbow of the burner. 

Motor-driven centrifugal blowers suitably lo- 











ished Coal Introduced into Rotary Dryer by Recipro- 
ating Feeder, Located Beside Large Exhauster Pipe, Is 
Dehydrated by Crushed Coal Fuel from the Same Source 
Supplied Through Bifurcated Chute and Fired by Blower 


opening or closing of a valve, by merely turning 
a hand wheel, so that the operator quickly becomes 
proficient in its adjustment. Any number of con- 
trollers can be driven in multiple from a constant 
speed motor by connecting shafts or countershaft. 





Storage Bin and Pipe Lines to Two Combination Sheet 
and Pair Furnaces Long chain at left center controls 
switch valve to charge storage bin. Short chains ben ith 
bin regulate shutter valves controlling feed to furnaces 


cated throughout the mill provide the necessary 
primary and secondary air for all departments. 

The burners are of special design constructed 
so as to deliver the full volume of uniformly dis 
tributed air at the tip of the burner. 

The following figures have been submitted as 
average production data attained at the plant: 

On the slab heating furnaces, maximum fuel 
consumption of 180 lb. of coal per ton of product, 
though it is stated that considerably less than this 
amount per ton may be taken as the average run. 

On the sheet and pair furnaces, fuel consump 
tion covering long periods has not exceeded 275 lb. 
of powdered coal per ton of sheets produced. 

On the annealing furnaces, fuel consumption 
using powdered coal is reported well under 170 |b 
of coal per ton of sheets annealed. 

On the galvanizing pots, fuel consumption be- 
low 110 lb. per ton on the average and considerably 
Blowing Powdered Coal from a Main Storage Tank to less than this average for favorable weight sheets. 


] 
Bins at the Furnaces. The fuel is automatically weighed 











A Pioneer in the Manufacture of Wire 


The Passing of William E. Rice Recalls Important 
Steps in the Development of American Rod 
Mill Practice—An Early English Contribution 


ILLIAM E. RICE, Worcester, Mass., president 

of the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Co. and president 

and practically sole owner of the Worcester 
Wire Co. until their absorption in the American Steel 
& Wire Co., died Dec. 2, aged 86 years. A native of 
Ware, Mass., Mr. Rice at the age of 18 entered the 
counting room of Ichabod Washburn & Co., Worcester, 
then the largest American manufacturer of iron wires. 
\fter seven years of training the young man formed a 
partnership with Dorrance S. Goddard (father of Harry 
W. Goddard, now chairman of the board of directors 
of the Clinton-Wright Wire Co.), the firm name being 
William E. Rice & Co., and established a factory in 
Holyoke, Mass. This business was absorbed by Ichabod 
Washburn & Moen Wire Works and Mr. Rice was made 
a director and an executive officer. He was also affil- 
iated with the Quinsigamond plant (now the South 
works of the American Steel & Wire Co.) then build- 
ing, under the name of Charles Washburn & Son, and 
this firm and Waghburn & Moen were merged in the 
Washburn & Moen Mfg. Co., Mr. Rice being made treas- 
urer. A new manufacturing site was purchased and a 
substantial mill and power plant were erected. In this 
plant was introduced continuous rod-rolling, smaller 
gage and longer rods being produced than elsewhere in 
the country. Mr. Rice visited England in 1867, and the 
rod-rolling system was the result of this trip. A few 
years later he revisited England and extended his trip 
to Sweden. By arrangements then made he became the 
first in this country to import directly Swedish rolled 
iron and steel. 


Rod Mill Practice in the ’Sixties 


Interesting facts concerning the rod mill practice 
of that time are contained in a historical sketch pre- 
pared in 1911 by A. G. Warren, Worcester, Mass., as the 
result of interviews with Mr. Rice, with the purpose of 
preserving in the archives of the American Steel & 
Wire Co.’s famous industrial museum at Worcester the 
story of wire manufacture at that important center. 
The high grade billets used at Worcester in the eighteen- 
sixties were about 1% in. square, hammered 8 to 12 ft. 
n length. They were purchased from iron merchants 
who imported them from Sweden, and rolled to wire 
rods at rolling mills in South Boston or elsewhere in 
New England, or else they were a low grade made at 
Quinsigamond out of wrought iron scrap. 

Billets were produced at the Quinsigamond works 
in the following way: Scrap iron bought from railroad 
‘ompanies, machinists, blacksmiths and dealers in New 
England and New York State and Canada was cut by 
power shears into small pieces and piled about 8 in. 
high on thin boards about 8 in. wide and 18 in. in 
length. By means of a long handled flat shovel the 
piles were deposited in hot furnaces and brought to a 
welding heat. Upon withdrawal the pieces of loosely 
welded iron were passed immediately through rolls with- 
ut being hammered, for the mill did not then possess 

suitable hammer. This pile of partly welded iron 
was reduced by repeated passes between the rolls to 
a billet about 1% in. square, which after being trimmed 
at both ends was reheated in a different furnace and 
rolled into a No. 4 wire rod. This weighed, after clip- 
ping its ends, 20 to 30 lb. and was coiled on a hand reel. 
if the scrap was exceptionally clean a good billet was 
produced; but frequently the rods from these billets ex- 
\ibited an undesirable looseness of structure, and many 
of the billets failed in the rolling and went to swell the 
scrap heap from which other billets would later be pro- 
luced. The average production of billets was about 10 
tons, and of wire rods about 15 tons for 24 hours of day 
and night turns, some rods being rolled from Swedish 
iron. 


The increasing demand for wire in long lengths for 
the rapidly expanding telegraph service of the country 
and also for other uses could not be met with wire rods 
of 30 to 40 lb. weight, and American producers of wire 
were confronted with a serious problem. Ichabod Wash- 
burn, ever alert, discovered that England had solved the 
difficulty. At the works of Richard Johnson & Nephew 
in Manchester the manager, George Bedson, had in- 
vented, patented and built a continuous rolling mill 
which, together with a Siemens gas furnace, formed an 
equipment for rolling billets weighing from 75 lb. to 
150 lb. into No. 5 rods. This was a great step in ad- 
vance and the installation of such a mill in Worcester 
was to Mr. Washburn’s mind the one thing to be de- 
sired. Accordingly, when in the summer of 1867 Mr. 
Rice with his family took a European trip, he was com- 
missioned by Mr. Washburn to investigate the perform- 
ance of the continuous mill and report upon the advisa- 
bility of purchasing a Bedson mill and Siemens furnace. 
This Mr. Rice did. His report was dated at Manchester, 
July 15, 1867. The following are extracts from it: 


The Bedson Mill in England 


I have had the pleasure of making Mr. Bedson’s ac- 
quaintance and seeing in operation his patent mill which 
rolls No. 3 wire rods from 1%-in. sq billets in pieces of 
about 75 Ib. weight , 

The mill, he says, works regularly night and day, turning 
off on an average 12 tons to a turn (24 tons per day) of 
beautiful rods. The rods when they leave the finishing rolls 
are a lighter red than those we roll at Quinsigamond. The 
mill is certainly a perfect success as far as No. 3 rods go. 
Mr. Bedson says it will roll to No. 5, but it is at work on 
No. 3 because they have a large order for bridge wire and 
the contract stipulates that it shall be drawn three holes 
and No. 3 is the size rod required 

This is the only mill that has been put to work, although 
a second mill is completed, with engine and Siemen’'s heat- 
ing furnace, for rolling from 1%-in. billets to No. 3 rods in 
150-lb. pieces This mill has not been put to work, as the 
first mill rolls all the rods their business requires, but it is 
for use in case the first gives out or if business improves so 
as to require the product of both 

It is on precisely the same principle as the first mill, 
but is made stronger and more symmetrical, and has two 
more rolls for taking larger billets Neither of these mills 
is for sale, being put down by Messrs. Johnson for their 
own use 


Arrangement of Mill and Furnace 
These are the only mills constructed for rolling from 
billet to rod The rolls are all of the same size, viz.: 8 in. 


dia., and about 6 in. face, with one groove only, which is in 
the center of face of each roll They are of chilled iron 


shrunk on to wrought iron spindles Mr. Bedson says a 
set will roll about 490 tons of rods, when a new set is put 
on and the old rolls are all dressed to a uniform size and 
used again It is not necessary they should be just 8 in 


dia., but it necessary the set should all be of the same 


diameter 


The machine is placed so that the first pair of rolls, 
which makes about 15 turns per minute, are 12 in. from the 
furnace door. The billets are about 18 ft. long, the furnaces 
being 22 ft. long outside The billets are charged at the end 


opposite to the end where they are rolled; about eight are 
in the furnace at a time, one being put in as fast as one is 
rolled. The gas enters through apertures at one side of the 
furnace and the draught is through similar apertures on the 
opposite side. The furnace, mill and engine, taken as a 
whole, form the nicest arrangement for rolling wire rods 


that it seems possible to devise 
Rolling Smaller Rods 


As to rolling to No. 8, no progress has been made with 
that for a number of months. Experiments have all been 
with a machine or mill consisting of six pairs of 8-in. rolls 
driven by two diagonal engines of diminutive proportions, 
which are attached to and form a part of the machine. This 
machine is placed about 20 ft. in front of a rod mill like our 
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Quinsigamond rod mill. The billet is rolled in the rod mill 
to the small square, which is about %4 in. The end of the 
square rod next the small machine is quickly picked up by a 
sticker-in stationed there and started through a series of 
six pairs of rolls, the first of which has a diamond groove. 

It is the only machine by which Mr. Bedson has attempted 
to roll smaller than No. 5. He did roll No. 5, he says, on 
his first mill, viz., the one which was changed to No. 3 rods 
and is now in operation, and subsequent attempts have been 
made to roll to No. 8, but at the trials difficulties were de- 
veloped which have not yet been overcome. 

He, however, says the principle of the machine is right, 
and he is sanguine that when he has time to give it he will 
surmount every obstacle and make it work perfectly in roll- 
ing to No. 8. 

It is quite evident that by the Siemens mode of heating 
and the Bedson mode of rolling, billets can be converted into 
No. 3, and I doubt not into No. 5 wire rods for less money 
and in longer lengths than by our present mode. The rods 
must be quite as hot, too, when finished as we can get them 
out. Bedson saves in waste by his mode of heating, in oxi- 
dation while the billet is being rolled, and in getting off a 
greater production than we at the same expense for labor. 

Mr. Bedson admits that billets can be heated in a gas 
furnace and thrown to the rolls and a saving of iron made 
in the heating, but we should then, of course, lose the same 
in oxidation while being rolled as we now do. He judges 
the saving he makes in waste may be one-half in the fur- 
nace and one-half in the rolls. 


Long Billets Needed 


The great advantage claimed for the mill is its ability 
to roll long lengths, which are especially valuable for bridge, 
rope and telegraph purposes, which constitute a large portion 
of Messrs, R. Johnson & Nephew’s business. They manufac- 
ture large billets for the purpose of making long rods, the 
first mill being for billets 18 ft. long, 1% in. sq., and the 
new mill for the 1% in. sq. Now, we make no billets suit- 
able for rope, telegraph or bridge wire, nor do we know 
where we can procure them of a good quality and of the 
right size. If we were making good puddle billets or cheap 
charcoal billets, the mill would be as valuable to us as to 
them, but in our present situation it is not. 

No such thing is known in England as rolling scrap iron 
into wire rods without hammering. Mr. Bedson works piled 
iron, but it is all hammered, and he says there would be no 
difficulty in rolling sound billets in his mill If our billets 
are not sound, we would not obtain as good a result as he 
does. I have not practical knowledge to decide whether 
scrap billets as we make them could be rolled advantageously 
in his mill or not. I think, however, they can be, at least if 
we hammer them, which we ought to do at any rate, but to 
make 75-lb. pieces, we should need 1%-in. sq. billets. 

Mr. Bedson’s price is £2000 sterling for a mill and engine 
complete for bolting down to foundation and suitable for roll- 
ing 1%-in. sq. or 1%-in. sq., as we might elect, to No. 5 
wire rods. It would be delivered free in Liverpool, but 
packing ‘would be extra. * * * It would cost in England 
to construct a gas furnace about £1000, he says. 


Difficulties in Worcester Practice 


An order was placed in England in 1868 for the con- 
struction of a Bedson continuous mill, and it was in- 
stalled at Worcester and put in operation in 1869. But 
the billets made at Quinsigamond from scrap iron were 
for the most part unfitted to be rolled in a continuous 
mill. Mr. Rice had feared this and had so expressed 
himself in his report. The difficulties encountered as 
time went on were so great that the further operation 
of the Bedson mill was endangered. This led to Mr. 
Rice’s trip to Sweden, referred to above, and the be- 
ginning of the shipment to the United States of the 
softer grades of Swedish steel, as well as of iron, in 
the form of long billets, making it possible to operate 
the Siemens furnace and the Bedson continuous rolling 


mill. 
A Good Sized Royalty 


An investigation looking to the patenting in America 
of Mr. Bedson’s rolling mill had revealed the fact that 
substantially the same invention had been previously 
patented in the United States by Joseph S. Levy (1854) 
and Henry B. Comer (1859). It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to purchase the Comer and Levy interests before 
installing a Bedson mill. The patent was purchased by 
Ichabod Washburn and later Comer was engaged to go 
to Worcester and operate the Bedson mill. The ar- 
rangement under which the Bedson mill was installed 
at Worcester provided that Ichabod Washburn and Mr. 
Bedson were to receive as royalty $1 per ton in gold 
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for No. 5% rods and coarser and $3 per ton in gold for 
finer sizes. 

In 1877 Mr. Rice established the Worcester Wir 
Co. and upon the death of Philip L. Moen returned +, 
Washburn & Moen and remained as president until th: 
business was sold to the American Steel & Wire Co. ; 
1899, when he retired. Mr. Rice leaves a widow, ; 
daughter, Mrs. Christine Gillett, wife of Speaker Fred 
erick H. Gillett of the National House of Representa 
tives, and a son, Albert W. Rice, a Boston attorney 
His two granddaughters, Miss Frances H. and Miss 
Louisa R. Hoar, Mrs. Gillett’s children, are grand- 
daughters of the late United States Senator George F. 
Hoar of Massachusetts. 


Seattle’s “American Plan of Employment” 


“The American plan of employment,” another name 
for the “open shop,” as promoted by the Associated 
Industries of Seattle, Wash., has attracted universal 
attention along the Pacific Coast. It has resulted from 
the general strike in February which paralyzed the 
principal industries of that city and threatened the city’s 
economic destruction and the subsequent formation of 
the Associated Industries of Seattle to fight the radicals 
in industry who were striving to wrest control from their 
employers. 

At first the Associated Industries gave the unions a 
chance to “clean house” and expel their radicals, but 
when the unions failed to do this, the organization de- 
manded and obtained purely open shops. Co-operation 
was received from the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary 
Club, the ‘Kiwanis Club and all other civic and com- 
mercial organizations of the city. Advertisements were 
published in the leading dailies which influenced public 
opinion. The movement is not against unionism, but 
against the domination of unionism and industry by un- 
American radicals. The unions have now lost control in 
rapid succession of the building industry, the job print- 
ing industry, the merchant tailors, the dyers and 
cleaners, the jewelers, the shoe repair shops and the 
master pile drivers. Public sentiment is now strongly 
in favor of the open shop. San Francisco, Portland, 
Spokane and Tacoma have organized “Associated In- 
dustries” on the Seattle plan. 


British-American Reciprocal Advertising Service 


The advertising advisory committee of the American 
Chamber of Commerce, 8 Waterloo Place, London, 
S. W. 1, England, is developing a British-American 
reciprocity advertising information service, to supply 
exporters in either country with general information 
as to the marketing of their goods, the existing or 
potential demand, competition, etc., in the other country. 
At the moment, the committee is laying the greater 
stress on the development of British trade in America, 
because of the menace that the present row rate of 
sterling exchange holds for the immediate future of 
the American export trade. Co-operation is already 
pledged by the American Manufacturers’ Export As- 
sociation; the Associated Business Papers, Inc., New 
York; the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, New York; the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, Cleveland; the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, Indianapolis; the Periodical 
Publishers’ Association; and the following leading 
British organizations have already signified their in- 
terest: the Federation of British Industries (Industrial 
Publicity Service); the National Union of Manufac- 
turers; the Association of British Advertising Agents, 
and the London Chamber of Commerce. 


Two sections of 2-in. extra heavy steel pipe were 
recently thermit welded by the Metal & Thermit Cor- 
poration, 120 Broadway, New York, for the Carnegie 
Steel Co., Clairton, Pa. Under pulling tests the first 
pipe broke 4 in. from the weld at 113,800 lb. and the 
second pipe broke 45% in. from the weld at 124,100 1b. 


Frank B. Gilbreth, consulting management engineer, 
Providence, has moved the offices of Frank B. Gilbretb, 


Inc., to 68 Eagle Rockway, Montclair, N. J. 














Annual Convention of Mechanical Engineers 


Elect Officers and Confer Honorary Member- 
ship on French Engineers—Sessions on Ma- 
chine Design, Machine Shop and Gas Power 


annual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, held Dec. 2 to 5, in New 
York, was evidenced by the large attendance which 
was 300 more than last year. This was to be forecast 
by the subjects and excellence of the papers presented, 
the well-balanced program and the 
numerous social] features prepared. 
The opening session was held 
Tuesday evening, and was fol- 
lowed by a reception by the mem- 
bers to the president, president- 
elect, ladies and guests. The three 
following days were devoted to a 
business meeting, simultaneous 
technical sessions, and a session on 
Thursday morning devoted to “The 
Industrial Situation in Relation to 
Present Conditions,” which is re- 
ported in a separate article in this 
issue. The members joined with 
other societies in a meeting on 
Wednesday evening to commemo- 
rate the eightieth anniversary of 
the beginning of Captain John 
Ericsson’s work in this country, 
and the thirtieth anniversary of 
the death of Captain Ericsson and 
of Cornelius H. DeLamater, 
founder of the DeLamater Iron 
Works, where Captain Ericsson’s 
most important work was executed. 
These exercises included addresses 
by Hon. Lewis Nixon, commis- 
sioner of public ‘works, Borough 
of Manhattan; Rear Admiral 


en lively interest was taken in the fortieth 





neering societies so that the various activities might 
be more efficiently co-ordinated. He also spoke in favor 
of the plan of affiliating with local engineering so- 
cieties, taking as an example the joint activity of the 
Cleveland Engineering Society and the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 

Following the address President 
Cooley introduced Fred J. Miller, 
member of the technical advisory 
committee of the war claims board, 
and announced his election as presi- 
dent of the society for the coming 
year. The other officers elected were 
announced as follows: John Robbins 
Allen, director of research bureau 
of the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, vice- 
president; Robert H. Fernald, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, vice-president; Edward 
C. Jones, chief engineer Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., San Francisco, vice- 
president; Alfred C. Fisher, man- 
ager and vice-president Wickes 
Boiler Co., Saginaw, Mich., man- 
ager; Dexter S. Kimball, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., manager; 
Earl F. Scott, president and man- 
ager Earl F. Scott Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., manager, and William H. 
Wiley, president John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, treasurer. 


French Engineers Receive Honors 
A pleasing feature of the meet- 


Bradley A. Fiske and Hon. W. A. Fred J. Miller, the new president, was ing was the conferring of honorary 


F. Ekengren, Sweden’s minister at orm in Ohio, in 1857 
tributor to mechanical journals and final- 


Washington. An illustrated his- 


He became a con- membership upon Charles de Fre- 
minville, consulting engineer Creu- 


: ‘ ly a member of the editoria] staff of the . 
torical review of the work per- peetege in cultorial staff of the sot Works, France, and the an- 


American Machinist, 


formed at the Phoenix Foundry  ,,,, 


where he remained 
20 years, the last 


nouncement of the election to 


10 years as editor- 


and the DeLamater Iron Works,  jn-chief and vice-president of the company. honorary membership of Auguste 
was given by H. F. J. Porter. After retiring from journalism, Mr. Mil- C. E. Rateau, chairman board of 

The lectures and annual reunion ler was for nine years general manager directors, Rateau, Battu & Smoot 
on Thursday evening registered a of a group of typewriter factories, and (Co., France. M. de Freminville 


arge attendance. A 
on the “Future of Aviation,” by 
Col. E. A. Deeds, Dayton, Ohio, 
chief of Equipment Division of Air 


nance in the U. §S 


lecture was then commissioned major of ord- 
Army, being stationed 
during most of his service at the Rock 
Island Arsenal, where 


was at the head of the Civilian Service 


first visited the United States in 
1885, and on his return he was 
commissioned to design a new type 


he organized and : . . 
ee rs of railway car following the lines 


Service during the early develop-  pjivision of the arsenal. Afterward he Of those used in the United States. 


ment of the air program of the was attached to the 


office of the director He perfected an original type of 


war, and a lecture on “Present De- of arsenals in Washington, being assigned car made almost entirely of steel 
velopment of the Military Air- to duty at the Bethlehem Steel Works, which was successfully adopted in 
plane,” by Col. Thurman H. Bane, #4 Was then attached to the office of the Eyrope. When he visited the 


ae ee ee Secretary of War. 
thief of Engineering Division of ©” tary of War 


\ir Service and commanding offi- 
er of McCook Field, proved of 
considerable interest. Col. Bane’s 
lecture was illustrated by slides 
ind moving pictures released by the War Department 
for this lecture for the first time. 

Excursions were taken to the Seventy-fourth Street 
plant of the Interborough Rapid Transit Co., where a 
modern telephone exchange switchboard was seen in 
peration; to the Equitable Building, where the power 
lant was inspected; to the Navy Yard in Brooklyn, 
ind to the Curtiss Aeroplane plant and flying field at 
Garden City. 

Presidential Address 


In the annual address, the president, M. E. Cooley, 
dean of the schools of engineering, University of Mich- 
gan, discussed the various problems of the society, 
and proposed a plan for federating the principal engi- 


He is now a member {jnited States again in 1898 he 


of the Technical Advisory Committee of 
the War Claims Board at Washington 


made an extensive study of the 
application of electric traction 
which he applied to the trains of 
the Orleans Railway. Again in 
1913 he made a special study of the scientific organiz- 
ation of work-shops, and the principles which he stu- 
died here were applied to a large extent in France. 

Auguste C. E. Rateau is a pioneer investigator in 
the field of the steam turbine and the turbo-compressor, 
and has been especially active in the development of 
turbine propulsion of battleships. In connection with 
the world war, he became noted for his contributions 
to the study of ballistics and for inventions to increase 
the efficiency of aeroplanes. 


Business Meeting 


The technical session was preceded by the business 
meeting on Wednesday morning. The meeting was 
opened by President Mortimer E. Cooley, who presented 
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for discussion the proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution which are to be finally balloted on on at the 
spring meeting. The meaning of the word “adopt” in 
the amendment “The society may approve or adapt 
any report, standard formula or recommended practice 
and may print the same in the transactions” evolved 
considerable discussion. The speakers were quite gen- 
erally in accord that the accepted meaning should in- 
clude the use of the standards by the members of the 
society. Further amplification of the wording was 
deferred, however, until such time as the by-laws are 
under consideration. 

The report of the committee on international stand- 
ards for pipe threads was received and further dis- 
cussion was had by the committee on the proposed 
boiler code for locomotives. 

The seven members to constitute a nominating com- 
mittee were elected as follows: H. P. Fairfield, Wor- 
cester; G. K. Parsons, New York; G. A. Weschler, 
Washington; E. H. Whitlock, Cleveland; G. W. Gal- 
braith, Cincinnati; C. B. Lord, St. Louis; R. Sibley, 
San Francisco. Alternates, W. W. Varney, Baltimore; 
H. K. Tyler, New York; S. W. Stratton, Washington; 
C. M. Spalding, Erie; H. M. Norris, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Hunter, Boulder, Colo.; E. O. Eastwood, Seattle. 


Memorials to Professors Hutton and Kent 


A memorial to Prof. Frederick R. Hutton that had 
been prepared by a special committee was read by 
Calvin R. Rice, secretary of the society. A large 
bronze tablet executed by Victor D. Brenner was un- 
veiled to commemorate Professor Hutton, who was 
secretary of the society from 1883 to 1906 and presi- 
dent in 1907. A memorial to William Kent, manager 
of the society from 1885 to 1888 and vice-president, 
1888 to 1890, was read by Fred R. Low, chairman of 
the committee on the memorial. Fred J. Miller, presi- 
dent-elect, presented a report prepared by a committee 
in honor of more than 1400 members of the society 
who served in the war, many of whose names were 
read as having made the supreme sacrifice. 

Awards of junior and student prizes were an- 
nounced by President Walter Cooley, as follows: E. D. 
Walen, junior prize for paper, “Properties of Airplane 
Fabrics”; S. G. Hampton, student prize and C. F. Leah, 
junior prize for joint paper on “Experimental Investi- 
gation of Steel Belting; W. D. Helmick, student prize 
for a paper on “Experimental Investigation of Steel 
Belting.” 

Gas Power Session 


At the gas power session on Wednesday afternoon 
an interesting paper on “The Hvid Engine and Its 
Relation to the Fuel Problem” was presented by E. B. 
Blakely of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. This engine, 
it is claimed, has all the advantages and none of the 
disadvantages of the so-called Diesel type, and is being 
produced in units as small as 1% hp. The engine can 
be started cold and has no complicated air-compressor 
system. It is of conventional four-cycle type, embody- 
ing the usual inlet and exhaust valves, timed to open 
and close as in any four-cycle engine. The compres- 
sion pressure is carried to between 425 and 475 lb. 
per sq. in., which heats the compressed air to between 
900 and 1000 deg. Fahr. In the cylinder head there is 
a fuel-admission valve terminating in a small steel 
cup, by means of which a preliminary explosion is 
made to force the fuel into the combustion space. The 
amount of fuel admitted is controlled by the metering 
pin, which in turn is controlled by the governor. As 
the fuel in an atomized and vaporous state comes into 
contact with the heated air in the combustion space, 
rapid combustion takes place; thus no hot ball or ad- 
mission device is necessary. In comparing the Hvid 
with the Diesel engines, Mr. Blakely explained that 
even should a Diesel engine be eventually designed for 
successful operation in units as small as 1% hp. he 
did not believe it could be made to compete in manu- 
facturing cost with the Hvid engine because of the 
latter’s simplified injector and ignition device. 

A paper, “Combustion of Heavier Fuels in Constant- 
Volume Engines and in Engines of the Super-Inductive 
Type,” was presented by Leon Cammen, associate editor 
Mechanical Engineering. He emphasized the fact that 
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well-recognized liquid-fuel conditions made it impe 
tive to prepare for the demand for engines capable 
running on fuel heavier than gasoline, such as parafi 
or gas oil and similar products. Since oil air mixtur 
have a much lower basic rate of combustion than gas 
line, it was pointed out that conditions have to 
created in the cylinder which will accelerate the con 
bustion. One method of doing this, he suggested, 
by the use of superinduction, and an installation show 
ing its application was described. The design of ker 
sene engines and the carburation of kerosene and sin 
i.ar oils were discussed in some detail. 

Two papers accepted in the absence of the autho 
were “Kerosene as a Fuel for High-Speed Engines,” 
by Lawrence F. Seaton, Lincoln, Neb., and “Oil Pipe 
Lines,” by S. A. Sulentic, Eldorado, Kan. Mr. Sulent 
compares the cost of pipe line transportation with 
that of rail and canal transportation and shows th: 
advantages of the oil engine as a means of economi 
cally transporting oil for long distances through pipes 
He also derives simple formulae which make it com 
parative:y easy to make rapid calculations of the pres 
sure, net horsepower and brake horsepower necessary 
for the transmission of any quantity of oil per day 
through a pipe of known diameter. In order that data 
on this subject might become a permanent record of 
the society it was decided to send copies of the pape: 
to firms with oil lines with a request that they com- 
ment on the paper and add any data they might have 
available. 


Problems in Machine Design Discussed 


At the session on machine design a number of inter- 
esting papers were presented. The “Reliability of 
Materials and Mechanism of Fractures” was discussed 
by Charles de Freminville, consulting engineer, Creusot 
works, France. By the aid of lantern slides, the speaker 
exemplified the characteristics that can be observed by 
a study of fractures and then utilized to explain the 
process of fractures. Views were shown of fractures 
in sand-stones, in a glass vessel, a sheet of glass and 
slab of glass. In these, the speaker pointed out the 
uniform characteristics peculiar to fractures and showed 
how these are duplicated in fractures in steel and steel 
rails. 

A paper on “Tests on Dredging Pumps Used in the 
Inner Harbor Navigation Canal, New Orleans,” in the 
absence of the author, W. J. White, was presented by 
Wm. B. Gregory. Lantern slides visualized the dif- 
ficulties encountered when dredging through the 
swamps due to the clogging of the hydraulic pumps, 
and showed how the blades were modified to eliminate 
clogging and also a special unit with two blades used on 
one of the dredges with satisfactory results. A view 
of a cutter used for removing the cypress stumps was 
also shown. 

“A Perfected High-Pressure Rotary Compressor” 
was the subject of a paper by Chester B. Lord, St. 
Louis. This compressor was perfected by W. G. E. 
Rolaff of the Research Engineering Co., St. Louis. 
Mr. Lord explained that it is of the eccentric-rotor and 
telescopic-blade type with the faults previously encoun- 
tered with compressors of this type eliminated with 
resulting simplification of the design. The compressor, 
it was stated, will handle without adjustment or alter- 
ation gas or air, or a liquid, or a gas and a liquid at 
the same time, and that it is possible to obtain a pres- 
sure of 500 lb. in a single-stage machine and 1000 |b. 
in three stages with the three units on the same shaft. 
The machine may be built either vertical or horizontal. 
In the small sizes up to 5 cu. ft. size it is air cooled. 
Between this and the 15 cu. ft. size it is partly water 
cooled. In the 20 cu. ft. size and above it is completely 
jacketed. 

In answer to questions Mr. Lord explained that h 
was not prepared to say whether the compressor would 
successfully handle heavy oils. Also that because of 
the large capital that would be required to manufacture 
these machines for the various purposes to which they 
are applicable, the Research Engineering Co. is not 
manufacturing but is granting rights to manufacture 
compressors and is acting in an advisory capacity. 

A paper, “Turbo-Compressor Calculations,” by A. H 
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Blaisdell, Pittsburgh, owing to the absence of the 
author, was not presented for discussion. 

“A New Type of Hydraulic-Turbine Runner” was 
described by Forrest Nagler, Milwaukee. This paper 
was in the nature of a preliminary announcement de- 
scribing the development of a new type of water-wheel 
runner which on account of its greater speed and lower 
cost is expected to largely supplant the well-known 
mixed-flow reaction (Francis) types of runners under 
low-head conditions. 

“Common Errors in Designing and Machining Bear- 
ings” was the subject presented by Christopher H. 
Bierbaum, at the machine shop session. This paper 
proved of quite general interest and evoked considerable 
discussion. This paper and the discussion will be 
printed largely in full in an early issue. 

“The Lubrication of Ball Bearings” was discussed 
by H. R. Trotter, Hartford, Conn. As a step toward 
the development of a satisfactory method for deter- 
mining the lubricating value of an oil or grease, the 
speaker described an instrument which he has devised 
for such a purpose. The operating characteristics of a 
ball bearing as related to the problem of lubrication 
were pointed out and the specifications for a satisfac- 
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tory oil were given. The use of grease and graphite 
as a lubricant was presented and a suggested procedure 
for the analysis of lime-soap greases was given. An 
abstract of this paper will be given in a later issue. 

A paper on “Thread Forms for Worms and Hobs,” 
by B. F. Waterman, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., pointed out some of the problems involved 
and some of the mechanical difficulties in the use of 
worm gearing; failure to take these problems and diffi- 
culties into consideration in the past having often led, 
Mr. Waterman said, to the discrediting of this form of 
drive. Methods for bringing about a uniform and sat- 
isfactory practice in form gearing were suggested. 

Lantern slide views showing numerous applications 
of electric arc welding were presented and explained 
by H. L. Uhland. These applications included the weld- 
ing of tubes to the flue sheet of locomotives, deposit- 
ing of metal on a worn spot on the tire of a car wheel, 
repairing locomotive side frames, building up of broken- 
out key way on a shaft and welding of cast-iron spokes 
in a wheel. The operation of an automatic welding 
machine particularly adaptable to duplicate welding 
work was explained, and samples of its accomplish- 
ments were shown. 


Mechanical Engineers View Labor Situation 


American Society Considers Causes and Remedy 
of Unrest, Wage Payment, Systems for Mutual 


Control of Industry, 


Conditions” was the topic which occupied one 

of the sessions on Dec. 3 of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at its fortieth annual 
meeting in the Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York, from Dec. 2-5. The 
universal interest in this live subject was evidenced 
by the large attendance which packed the main floor 
of the assembly room with its capacity for about 700. 
The subject was presented from several angles, one 
of the speakers having been connected with the De- 
partment of Labor, another is head of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, a third is a Middle West- 
ern university professor, and the fourth a consulting 
engineer. There were three platform speakers who 
took part in the discussion which followed, one of whom 
is a prominent Englishman in labor councils. The 
society by resolution took a formal stand as to the 
method by which the present industrial unrest problem 
should be dealt with. The other sessions of the annual 
meeting are treated elsewhere in this issue. 


~ HE Industrial Situation in Relation to Present 


Causes of Industrial Unrest and the Remedy 


The first speaker was Frederick P. Fish, chairman 
National Industrial Conference Board, Boston. His 
subject was “The Causes of Industrial Unrest; and the 
Remedy.” He said he deplored the present friction 
between labor and management (he doesn’t like to use 
the word “capital’) at the very time when the utmost 
efficiency in production and distribution is essential. “I 
believe the situation is far worse than seems to be the 
case,” he stated. 

In one plant, regarded as typical, he found that 
wages had increased 110 per cent since 1914, the cost 
of living only 75 per cent, while the efficiency of the 
workmen had decreased 40 per cent during the same 
period. “For the moment, at least, owing to the 
abnormal situation throughout the world, the employ- 
ers are able to add to the price of their manufactured 
articles enough to make up for this absurdly unneces- 
sary and vicious added cost of production, so that the 
public pays the bill. But the time is surely coming 
when our industries will be unable to recoup themselves 
in this manner, with a resulting period of industrial 
depression which may well be the most serious in 
history.” 


and Profit - Sharing 


Among the causes for the present evils was the 
failure of management to correlate industrial progress 
with the public interest. Management did not give 
sufficient attention to the conditions under which men 
work; the fundamental law of supply and demand was 
neglected; the employer hired any man at his gate, 
rather than studying that man’s qualifications and 
placing him accordingly. Attention to such details 
would have prevented dissatisfaction on the part of the 
workmen. 


Proper Public Sentiment a Check Against Unionism 


Twenty years ago, Mr. Fish asserted, instinct 
prompted the public to attack big business. The same 
instinct should now be directed toward the danger of 
improper and brutal power of the labor unions. “If 
public sentiment is at once aroused,” he said, “the end 
is certain.” He stated that the labor unions have no 
present grievance but are simply taking advantage of 
the condition of dissatisfaction and mental disturbance 
on the part of the wage earners. “If they succeed in 
their efforts the result will surely be inefficiency of 
production, inharmonious employment relations and the 
possibility of even worse developments along the lines 
of the aspirations of those who would destroy our civi- 
lization and our Government. 

Mr. Fish said that of the 450,000 industrial estab- 
lishments in the country 98 per cent are so small that it 
is still possible for the old-fashioned personal contact 
between employer and employee to continue; where a 
plant is too large, some good substitute plan should 
be inaugurated. The law everywhere should be 
amended so that the labor unions should surely be 
responsible for their acts and their contracts. The 
matter is of less importance if only the open shop can 
be maintained in full vigor. 

“There is no panacea by legislation, nor by revo- 
lution. Each employer must study his own problem. 
Instead of looking for panaceas, employers must real- 
ize their workmen are individuals like members of their 
own families or their neighbors.” 


Terms in Controversies Need Definition 


A. L. De Leeuw, consulting engineer and designer of 
machine tools and labor-saving devices, spoke on the 
subject, “Wage Payment.” In brief, he called attention 
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for discussion the proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution which are to be finally balloted on on at the 
spring meeting. The meaning of the word “adopt” in 
the amendment “The society may approve or adapt 
any report, standard formula or recommended practice 
and may print the same in the transactions” evolved 
considerable discussion. The speakers were quite gen- 
erally in accord that the accepted meaning should in- 
clude the use of the standards by the members of the 
society. Further amplification of the wording was 
deferred, however, until such time as the by-laws are 
under consideration. 

The report of the committee on international stand- 
ards for pipe threads was received and further dis- 
cussion was had by the committee on the proposed 
boiler code for locomotives. 

The seven members to constitute a nominating com- 
mittee were elected as follows: H. P. Fairfield, Wor- 
cester; G. K. Parsons, New York; G. A. Weschler, 
Washington; E. H. Whitlock, Cleveland; G. W. Gal- 
braith, Cincinnati; C. B. Lord, St. Louis; R. Sibley, 
San Francisco. Alternates, W. W. Varney, Baltimore; 
H. K. Tyler, New York; S. W. Stratton, Washington; 
C. M. Spalding, Erie; H. M. Norris, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Hunter, Boulder, Colo.; E. O. Eastwood, Seattle. 

Memorials to Professors Hutton and Kent 

A memorial to Prof. Frederick R. Hutton that had 
been prepared by a special committee was read by 
Calvin R. Rice, secretary of the society. A large 
bronze tablet executed by Victor D. Brenner was un- 
veiled to commemorate Professor Hutton, who was 
secretary of the society from 1883 to 1906 and presi- 
dent in 1907. A memorial to William Kent, manager 
of the society from 1885 to 1888 and vice-president, 
1888 to 1890, was read by Fred R. Low, chairman of 
the committee on the memorial. Fred J. Miller, presi- 
dent-elect, presented a report prepared by a committee 
in honor of more than 1400 members of the society 
who served in the war, many of whose names were 
read as having made the supreme sacrifice. 

Awards of junior and student prizes were an- 
nounced by President Walter Cooley, as follows: E. D. 
Walen, junior prize for paper, “Properties of Airplane 
Fabrics”; S. G. Hampton, student prize and C. F. Leah, 
junior prize for joint paper on “Experimental Investi- 
gation of Steel Belting; W. D. Helmick, student prize 
for a paper on “Experimental Investigation of Steel 
Belting.” 

Gas Power Session 


At the gas power session on Wednesday afternoon 
an interesting paper on “The Hvid Engine and Its 
Relation to the Fuel Problem” was presented by E. B. 
Blakely of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. This engine, 
it is claimed, has all the advantages and none of the 
disadvantages of the so-called Diesel type, and is being 
produced in units as smal] as 1% hp. The engine can 
be started cold and has no complicated air-compressor 
system. It is of conventional four-cycle type, embody- 
ing the usual inlet and exhaust valves, timed to open 
and close as in any four-cycle engine. The compres- 
sion pressure is carried to between 425 and 475 lb. 
per sq. in., which heats the compressed air to between 
900 and 1000 deg. Fahr. In the cylinder head there is 
a fuel-admission valve terminating in a small steel 
cup, by means of which a preliminary explosion is 
made to force the fuel into the combustion space. The 
amount of fuel admitted is controlled by the metering 
pin, which in turn is controlled by the governor. As 
the fuel in an atomized and vaporous state comes into 
contact with the heated air in the combustion space, 
rapid combusti ll or ad- 
mission device is necessary. In comparing the Hvid 
with the Diesel engines, Mr. Blakely explained that 
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even should a Diesel engine be eventually designed for 
successful operation in units as small as 1% hp. he 
did not believe it could be made to compete in manu- 
facturing cost with the Hvid engine because of the 
latter’s simplified injector and ignition device. 

A paper, “Combustion of Heavier Fuels in Constant- 
Volume Engines and in Engines of the Super-Inductive 
Type,” was presented by Leon Cammen, associate editor 
Mechanical Engineering. He emphasized the fact that 
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well-recognized liquid-fuel conditions made it imp: 
tive to prepare for the demand for engines capable 
running on fuel heavier than gasoline, such as parafli; 
or gas oil and similar products. Since oil air mixtures 
have a much lower basic rate of combustion than gas 
line, it was pointed out that conditions have to 
created in the cylinder which will accelerate the con 
bustion. One method of doing this, he suggested, 
by the use of superinduction, and an installation sho 
ing its application was described. The design of ke: 
sene engines and the carburation of kerosene and s 
i.ar oils were discussed in some detail. 

Two papers accepted in the absence of the autho 
were “Kerosene as a Fuel for High-Speed Engines, 
by Lawrence F. Seaton, Lincoln, Neb., and “Oil Pip 
Lines,” by S. A. Sulentic, Eldorado, Kan. Mr. Sulent 
compares the cost of pipe line transportation wit 
that of rail and canal transportation and shows th: 
advantages of the oil engine as a means of economi 
cally transporting oil for long distances through pipes 
He also derives simple formulae which make it com 
parative:y easy to make rapid calculations of the pres 
sure, net horsepower and brake horsepower necessary 
for the transmission of any quantity of oil per day 
through a pipe of known diameter. In order that data 
on this subject might become a permanent record of 
the society it was decided to send copies of the paper 
to firms with oil lines with a request that they com- 
ment on the paper and add any data they might hav 
available. 











Problems in Machine Design Discussed 


At the session on machine design a number of inter- 
esting papers were presented. The “Reliability of 
Materials and Mechanism of Fractures” was discussed 
by Charles de Freminville, consulting engineer, Creusot 
works, France. By the aid of lantern slides, the speaker 
exemplified the characteristics that can be observed by 
a study of fractures and then utilized to explain the 
process of fractures. Views were shown of fractures 
in sand-stones, in a glass vessel, a sheet of glass and 
slab of glass. In these, the speaker pointed out the 
uniform characteristics peculiar to fractures and showed 
how these are duplicated in fractures in steel and steel 
rails. 

A paper on “Tests on Dredging Pumps Used in the 
Inner Harbor Navigation Canal, New Orleans,” in the 
absence of the author, W. J. White, was presented by 
Wm. B. Gregory. Lantern slides visualized the dif- 
ficulties encountered when dredging through the 
swamps due to the clogging of the hydraulic pumps, 
and showed how the blades were modified to eliminate 
clogging and also a special unit with two blades used on 
one of the dredges with satisfactory results. A view 
of a cutter used for removing the cypress stumps was 
also shown. 

“A Perfected High-Pressure Rotary Compressor” 
was the subject of a paper by Chester B. Lord, St. 
Louis. This compressor was perfected by W. G. E. 
Rolaff of the Research Engineering Co., St. Louis. 
Mr. Lord explained that it is of the eccentric-rotor and 
telescopic-blade type with the faults previously encoun- 
tered with compressors of this type eliminated with 
resulting simplification of the design. The compressor, 
it was stated, will handle without adjustment or alter- 
ation gas or air, or a liquid, or a gas and a liquid at 
the same time, and that it is possible to obtain a pres- 
sure of 500 lb. in a single-stage machine and 1000 1! 
in three stages with the three units on the same shaft 
The machine may be built either vertical or horizontal. 
In the small sizes up to 5 cu. ft. size it is air cooled. 
Between this and the 15 cu. ft. size it is partly wate! 
cooled. In the 20 cu. ft. size and above it is complete!) 
jacketed. 

In answer to questions Mr. Lord explained that he 
was not prepared to say whether the compressor wou 
successfully handle heavy oils. Also that because 
the large capital that would be required to manufactu! 
these machines for the various purposes to which the) 
are applicable, the Research Engineering Co. is ! 
manufacturing but is granting rights to manufactur¢ 
compressors and is acting in an advisory capacity. 

A paper, “Turbo-Compressor Calculations,” by A. 
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Blaisdell, Pittsburgh, owing to the absence of the 
author, was not presented for discussion. 

“\ New Type of Hydraulic-Turbine Runner” was 
lescribed by Forrest Nagler, Milwaukee. This paper 
was in the nature of a preliminary announcement de- 
scribing the development of a new type of water-wheel 
runner which on account of its greater speed and lower 

st is expected to largely supplant the well-known 
mixed-flow reaction (Francis) types of runners under 
»w-head conditions. 

“Common Errors in Designing and Machining Bear- 
ngs” was the subject presented by Christopher H. 
Bierbaum, at the machine shop session. This paper 
yroved of quite general interest and evoked considerable 


scussion. This paper and the discussion will be 
printed largely in full in an early issue. 
“The Lubrication of Ball Bearings” was discussed 


by H. R. Trotter, Hartford, Conn. As a step toward 
the development of a satisfactory method for deter- 
mining the lubricating value of an oil or grease. the 
speaker described an instrument which he has devised 
for such a purpose. The operating characteristics of a 
ball bearing as related to the problem of lubrication 
were pointed out and the specifications for a satisfac- 
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tory oi] were given. The use of grease and graphite 
as a lubricant was presented and a suggested procedure 
for the analysis of lime-soap greases was given. An 
abstract of this paper will be given in a later issue. 

A paper on “Thread Forms for Worms and Hobs,” 
by B. F. Waterman, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., pointed out some of the problems involved 
and some of the mechanical difficulties in the use of 
worm gearing; failure to take these problems and diffi- 
culties into consideration in the past having often led, 
Mr. Waterman said, to the discrediting of this form of 
drive. Methods for bringing about a uniform and sat- 
isfactory practice in form gearing were suggested. 

Lantern slide views showing numerous applications 
of electric arc welding were presented and explained 
by H. L. Uhland. These applications included the weld- 
ing of tubes to the flue sheet of locomotives, deposit- 
ing of metal on a worn spot on the tire of a car wheel, 
repairing locomotive side frames, building up of broken- 
out key way on a shaft and welding of cast-iron spokes 
in a wheel. The operation of an automatic welding 
machine particularly adaptable to duplicate welding 
work was explained, and samples of its accomplish- 
ments were shown. 


Mechanical Engineers View Labor Situation 


American Society Considers Causes and Remedy 
of Unrest, Wage Payment, Systems for Mutual 


Control of 


Conditions” was the topic which occupied one 

of the sessions on Dec. 3 of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at its fortieth annual 
meeting in the Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York, from Dec. 2-5. The 
universal interest in this live subject was evidenced 
by the large attendance which packed the main floor 
of the assembly room with its capacity for about 700. 
The subject was presented from several angles, one 
of the speakers having been connected with the De- 
partment of Labor, another is head of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, a third is a Middle West- 
ern university professor, and the fourth a consulting 
engineer. There were three platform speakers who 
took part in the discussion which followed, one of whom 
is a prominent Englishman in labor councils. The 
society by resolution took a formal stand as to the 
met sthod | by which the present industrial unrest problem 
should be dealt with. The other sessions of the annual 
meeting are treated elsewhere in this issue. 


os HE Industrial Situation in Relation to Present 


Causes of Industrial Unrest and the Remedy 


The first speaker was Frederick P. Fish, chairman 
National Industrial Conference Board, Boston. His 
subject was “The Causes of Industrial Unrest; and the 
Remedy.” He said he deplored the present friction 
between labor and management (he doesn’t like to use 
the word “capital”) at the very time when the utmost 
efficiency in production and distribution is essential. “I 
believe the situation is far worse than seems to be the 

* he stated. 

In one plant, regarded as typical, he found that 
wages had increased 110 per cent since 1914, the cost 
f living only 75 per cent, while the efficiency of the 
workmen had decreased 40 per cent during the same 
period. “For the moment, at least, owing to the 
abnormal situation throughout the world, the employ- 
ers are able to add to the price of their manufactured 
irticles enough to make up for this absurdly unneces- 
sary and vicious added cost of production, so that the 
public pays the bill. But the time is surely coming 
when our industries will be unable to recoup themselves 

this manner, with a resulting period of industrial 
depression which may well be the most serious in 
history.” 


Industry, 


and Profit - Sharing 

Among the causes for the present evils was the 
failure of management te correlate industrial progress 
with the public interest. Management did not give 
sufficient attention to the conditions under which men 
work; the fundamental law of supply and demand was 
neglected; the employer hired any man at his gate, 
rather than studying that man’s qualifications and 
placing him accordingly. Attention to such details 
would have prevented dissatisfaction on the part of the 
workmen 


Proper Public Sentiment a Check Against Unionism 


Twenty years ago, Mr. Fish asserted, instinct 
prompted the public to attack big business. The same 
instinct should now be directed toward the danger of 
improper and brutal power of the labor unions. “If 
public sentiment is at once aroused,” he said, “the end 
is certain.” He stated that the labor unions have no 
present grievance but are simply taking advantage of 
the condition of dissatisfaction and mental disturbance 
on the part of the wage earners. “If they succeed in 
their efforts the result will surely be inefficiency of 
production, inharmonious employment relations and the 
possibility of even worse developments along the lines 
of the aspirations of those who would destroy our civi- 
lization and our Government. 

Mr. Fish said that of the 450,000 industrial estab- 
lishments in the country 98 per cent are so small that it 
is still possible for the old-fashioned personal contact 
between employer and employee to continue; where a 
plant is too large, some good substitute plan should 
be inaugurated. The law everywhere should be 
amended so that the labor unions should surely be 
responsible for their acts and their contracts. The 
matter is of less importance if only the open shop can 
be maintained in full vigor. 

“There is no panacea by legislation, nor by revo- 
lution. Each employer must study his own problem. 
Instead of looking for panaceas, employers must real- 
ize their workmen are individuals like members of their 
own families or their neighbors.” 


Terms in Controversies Need Definition 


A. L. De Leeuw, consulting engineer and designer of 
machine tools and labor-saving devices, spoke on the 
subject, “Wage Payment.” In brief, he called attention 
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to the fact that the main terms in controversies be- 
tween capital and labor are ill defined or not defined 
at all. There is at present no equitable way of deter- 
mining wages and, as a result, there is no possibility 
of collective bargaining. Wages are at the present 
time paid for time given, whereas they should be paid 
for work produced. Employers alone cannot correct this 
condition, but employers and organized labor together, 
assisted by qualified engineers, might go far in cor- 
recting this unsatisfactory condition of wage payment. 

The speaker said there was confusion as to the true 
meaning of “capital.” Neither capital nor capitalists 
are themselves at fault; it is rather the danger fror 
the control of capital. “Capital being the tool with 
which labor must work, it is but natural that labor 
should look with suspicion on an attempt to corner the 
tool supply.” 

“What is really meant by the ‘right to organize’ is 
that the employer shall give, not to his men, but to 
some labor union, the right to come into his shop and 
organize his men into a union; and apart from the 
question as to whether this is desirable or equitable, it 
is certainly different from the idea which the expres- 
sion, ‘the right to organize’ conveys.” 


Collective Bargaining Has Been Only “Collective” 


Speaking of collective bargaining Mr. De Leeuw 
said: “So far collective bargaining has been collective, 
it must be admitted, but it has not been ‘bargaining’.” 
He said that strikes, or threat of strikes, are no more 
a method of bargaining “than when a man points a 
gun at his debtor to collect a bill.” Another striking 
statement was: “It is true that labor is sold by the 
hour, but the hour is a measure of time, not of labor. 
We might just as well sell eggs by the yard, and with- 
out even specifying whether we lay them lengthwise or 
crosswise. 

“This inability to strike a bargain because the 
value of the product to be sold is entirely unknown, 
is, in my opinion, one of the greatest difficulties to be 
overcome before there can be an equitable adjustment 
of the differences between employer and employee. 
To sum up, the pure wage system is not bargaining in 
any sense of the word; the piecework system is only 
bargaining if employer and employee have reached an 
agreement, and if there is some mechanism by which 
this agreement can be changed as soon as conditions 
change; the pure bonus system is nothing else but a 
wage system with a kind of profit-sharing plan; the 
task-and-bonus system, if properly worked out and if 
accompanied by complete instructions to the employee, 
is a perfect bargain, but must be constantly revised 
as conditions change. However, the last-mentioned sys- 
tem carries with it the necessary mechanism to effect 
these changes. It is my opinion that the ultimate 
solution of labor trouble must be based on some method 
of bargaining, probably collective.” 


Unions Are Destructive Rather Than Constructive 


He said that heretofore the labor union was a war 
organization to fight the employer, whom he regarded 
as a natural enemy. “The unions, so far, have not 
offered any constructive suggestion, and this cannot 
be expected from a fighting organization. 

“Taking the aims of organized labor to be: Proper 
share of the proceeds of labor, reasonable working 
conditions and working hours, right to organize and 
collective bargaining, I believe that these aims could 
all be accomplished without strife if the last item 
were put into actual practice instead of being a mere 
catchword. If employers and employees together would 
put as the first item in their catechism the truth that 
the world must produce more in order to have more; 
if employer and employee together would try to find 
an equitable way of estimating the value of work done; 
if both would subscribe to the truth that no permanent 
gain can be made by wearing out a man’s capacity for 
work nor by allowing him to work less than he should 
for the good of the world at large; if then employers 
and employees together would organize a bureau of 
research for defining the conditions under which the 
various classes of work should take place; and if finally 
an attempt were made by both employers and em- 
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ployees to classify men according to their natural or 
acquired ability, there would be very little reason left 
why a union should be a fighting organization. 

“It is my belief that the crux of the solution lies 
in the establishment of a proper wage system, and 
that in order to establish such a system the engineer 
must come to the assistance of labor in order to find 
standards of value for work done. It will be found 
possible to classify a large portion of the work of the 
world in such a manner that wages can be set to such 
a degree of scientific accuracy that the variations 
caused by the disturbing facts will not be so large 
but that they will lend themselves to compromise.” 


Representative of the Clothing Industry Talks 


William L. Leiserson, formerly chief, Division of 
Labor Administration, Working Conditions Service, 
United States Department of Labor, was unable to be 
present, though his paper was read, the subject being: 
“Systems for Mutual Control of Industry,” and per- 
taining to the clothing industry with which he has 
been identified. He presented his thoughts rather from 
the standpoint of organized labor. He said that the 
transition in the attitude of the employer toward the 
workman from that of a hireling to that of a business 
associate seemed very radical. It is hard for the em- 
ployer to look upon him other than as one who must 
obey his every command. He thought there was more 
danger from Bolshevism because of the actions of 
employers rather than because of those of employees. 
Employers and employees must both be servants of 
the public, he said. 

He mentioned three systems for the mutual control 
of industry: The shop committee proper, which in- 
volves no collective bargain, its functions being merely 
advisory; the employers’ unions; and the ordinary labor 
unions. In the clothing industry there are 200,000 
people employed, in which both sides are organized— 
and there cannot be true collective bargaining unless 
both sides are organized, he said. As a result of this 
method of getting together, strikes have been declared 
illegal; the employers have been taught to respect labor 
leaders, and vice versa. Both sides work together for 
the elimination of strikes, for the invention and instal- 
lation of labor-saving devices, for time studies and 
increased production. The unions have been peaceful 
and are not the “fighting organizations” described in 
a previous address. 


Profit-Sharing Should Be Applied to Salaried Class 


The last scheduled speaker of the forenoon was 
Ralph E. Heilman, dean of the School of Commerce, 
Northwestern University, Chicago, whose subject was: 
“What May We Expect of Profit Sharing in Industry?” 
He told of the early experiments in profit sharing in 
the ’70’s, which were later abandoned and regarded of 
further interest only to theorists. Within the last 
year or two, however, it has been revived in practice. 
It may be defined as “An agreement whereby labor 
shares in the business as a whole or in some unit of 
the business.” 

Mr. Heilman gave four reasons why it might be 
adopted by an industry: To increase effort on the part 
of the workman; to promote the permanency of the 
workman in his position; to promote industrial peace 
(but the speaker thought its possibilities in this respect 
had been greatly exaggerated, as it often gave addi- 
tional cause for strife over the percentage of profits 
to be shared); to remedy the defects of a flat salary. 

He said that the last reason was the most im- 
portant, in his opinion, though the least mentioned. 
“We are just beginning to realize the defects of a flat 
salary,” he stated. “It doesn’t draw forth the best 
ina man. The hope of advancement in position oper- 
ates weakly and these advances do not come fast 
enough. How, then, shall we pay those‘hired to man- 
age industry? By profit-sharing.” 

The speaker said he favored the application of profit- 
sharing to the upper, intelligent classes in an industry; 
in other words, to the persons who are in a position 
to bring about increased production through their ef- 
forts. It is hard, for instance, to make an elevator 
man realize the importance of increased production. 
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The speaker named over manufacturing companies 
which have this scheme of profit-sharing among the 
salaried employees, including the Studebaker Corpo- 
ration, the Semet-Solvay Co., the Fort Wayne Rolling 
Mill Works and the American Rolling Mill Co. Profit- 
sharing is effective in direct ratio to the rank of the 
employees and in inverse ratio to the numbers to whom 
it applies. The higher class more gracefully accepts 
periods of depression, while the lower class becomes 
suspicious and restless when wages are less bounteous 
because of this depression. 

The speaker claimed that profit-sharing ought to be 
tried out among small groups; that everywhere it had 
been abandoned a large number of “the rank and file” 
of workmen had been included. Profit-sharing, he con- 
cluded, is not a panacea, but is an improvement where 
used wisely and not too widely. 


British Student of Labor Leads Discussion 


Hon. George M. Barnes, a representative of the 
British Joint International Labor Conference and a 
representative of Great Britain at the peace confer- 
ence at Versailles, spoke in the discussion. He said 
that when he visited the United States about 20 years 
ago the slogan of a certain political campaign was 
“the full dinner pail.” To-day the workman has passed 
the purely material stage and has become a thinking 
man, and we are now concerned with the proper guid- 
ance of his mind. The question now is: “How can we 
utilize the knowledge the workman now has?” In 
regard to profit-sharing he stated: “I don’t think it 
will work unless it does away with the splitting up of 
workers into groups.” 

Henry Hess, Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
read a paper and Harry Alexander, contracting engi- 
neer, 20 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York, read a 
paper in conjunction with a slide on the screen devoted 
to one plan of profit-sharing. 


Society Takes Official Stand on Industrial Unrest 


The following resolution, passed by the executive 
committee of the New York section of the society, was 
brought before the forenoon session and discussion 
carried over in the afternoon session: 


Resolved, That the minimum essentials for industrial 
peace as set forth in the accompanying statement are ap- 
proved ; and further, 

Resolved, That the council of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers be requested to bring this statement 
to the attention of the other sections of the society for con- 
sideration and action; and be it further 

tesolved, That the executive committee of the New York 
section be requested to make such other proper use of this 
Statement as may aid engineers or others in their considera- 
tion of industrial unrest. 


The text of the declaration is as follows: 

Social 
human 
tion. 

Competent directive management of essential enterprises 
is the logical solution. Such management must be free from 
autocratic control, whether by capital or by labor. 

Sharp social or industrial disputes are no longer private 
Society is affected, therefore such cases must be subject to 
the decision of authorities based upon intrinsic, not arbi- 
trary law. ‘ 

Industry and public utilities must serve the people. There 
is no room for special privilege of capital or of labor. Strikes, 
irregular employment, or arbitrary acts of ownership or of 
management are harmful, not alone to the immediate parties 
but to society as a whole. 

Productivity and public service are absolutely essential. 

On account of the peculiarly intimate familiarity of en- 
gineers with industrial problems our responsibility is great. 

Therefore, we, engineers and members of the New York 
Section of the Society of Mechanical Engineers, declare that 
the following essentials are established by facts and experi- 
ence, urge all of our members to uphold them, and invite 
other engineers to co-operate with us in having them unani- 
mously recognized, viz. : 


Every important enterprise must adopt competent pro- 
ductive management, unbiased by special privilege of 
capital or of labor, and disputes must be submitted to 
authorities based upon intrinsic law. 

Credit capital represents the productive ability of the 
community and should be administered with the sole 


fact that 
evolu- 


result from the 
with economic 


and industrial unrest 
relations have not kept step 
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view to the economy of productive power, that is, it 
should be granted only to those who are able to render 
valuable service. 

Taking action in compliance with the intent of this reso- 
lution, the executive committee of the New York section 
hereby refers this declaration to the president and council 
with several requests in keeping therewith. 

The responsibility of the engineer for the proper utiliza- 
tion of the agencies of productivity, and his relations to these 
agencies, makes consideration of them of interest and im- 
portance to our society as a whole, and discussion of these 
subjects is wider than a section activity. To establish the 
means for enlightening our members in regard to these mat- 
ters this suggestion is offered: 

That a committee on agencies of productivity be estab- 
lished, with sub-groupings to study among others these 


major agencies: 1. Invested savings. 2. Credit cap- 
ital. 3. Organized labor. 4. Unorganized labor. 5. Em- 
ployers. 6. Managers. 7. Society as a whole. 8. Eco- 


nomic and productive intelligence service. 

As the major intent of the declaration is to call attention 
to the need of competent direction of the agencies of pro- 
ductivity (direction which in a large measure must be fur- 


nished by engineers), it seems proper to suggest that the 
council might urgently advise the United States Council of 
National Defense, which is about to be reorganized, to un- 
dertake the direction of the agencies of productivity to meet 
the great needs of society, a function that was imperfectly 
exercised during the period of the war. 

And further, we would urge, so far as is proper for us 
to do, that the council prepare and transmit to the Presi- 
dent’s second Industrial Conference a strong declaration 
embodying the engineers’ convictions in regard to the causes 
of industrial unrest and the principles upon which a remedy 
therefore must be based, 





Foreign Needs of American Goods’ 


The opportunities of Americans for trade with 27 
foreign countries are outlined in a pamphlet issued by 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, entitled “Amer- 
ican Goods and Foreign Markets.” Many of the facts 
were presented at the International Trade Conference 
at Atlantic City in October, where many countries were 
represented. It was emphasized at the conference 
that approximately $1,500,000,000 will be asked from 
American investors during 1920 by France, Italy and 
Belgium. It was suggested that the United States 
Government make a move toward international financ- 
ing, thus stimulating private investors. “Governmental 
co-operation might be had through some semi-official 
public agency, such as the Federal Reserve Board or an 
organization similar in makeup and powers, if not in 
scope, to the organization which sold the Liberty Loan 
issues during the war.” 

The following are the facts, in brief, of interest to 
steel and machinery interests, as contained in the 
pamphlet. Belgium is adopting much labor-saving ma- 
chinery, most of which would be bought from America 
but for exchange conditions, which direct purchases to 
Germany. In Canada the national railroad recently re- 
ceived 100 new steel passenger cars and much steel 
equipment is under construction. Several large cargo 
steamers are being built in Montreal for French ac- 
count. 

The most pressing needs of China are the great ex- 
tension of railway lines and the development of the 
mineral wealth of the country. There are plans for the 
development of the iron and coal fields in Shansi and 
the construction of steel works. “The most promising 
market to-day appears to be that for American ma- 
chinery and metal products.” Because of the addition 
of 14 per cent to her railroad mileage Denmark will re- 
quire an extra 50 locomotives, 150 passenger cars and 
1000 freight cars. The railroads will have to be en- 
larged in Finland. 

The only real needs of r:etels by France the coming 
year will be confined to 100,000 tons of ship plates and 
about 90,000 tons of copper in bars and ingots. France 
will not only be able to meet all her domestic steel] re- 
quirements, but also to produce an exportabie surplus 
of about 2,000,000 tons. In Great Britain the John 
Lysaght, Ltd., iron and steel works, was recently pur- 
chased by H. Seymour Berry, of Merthyr Tydvil, in con- 
junction with D. R. Llewellyn and Lady Rhondda (as 
previously reported in THE IRON AGE). The combina- 
tion already possesses iron and steel works, an up-to- 
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date rolling mill, coal mines and interests in Australia, 
besides shipping interests. Harland & Wolff of Beifast, 
Ireland, usually called the biggest shipbuilding concern 
in the world, are reported to have acquired the large 
shipbuilding yards of D. & W. Henderson, Ltd., end A. 
& J. Inglis, Ltd., on the Clyde at Glasgow. 

Besides agricultural machinery, Italy needs 605 000 
tions of metals annually for the next five years, including 
ingots, semi-finished steel, pig iron, plates, shapes, rails, 
scrap iron, tin plate, copper and other metals. The 
Fiat Co., the largest Itelian automobile manufacturer, 
has purchased a controlling interest in the Alpine Mon- 
tan Gesellschaft, the Austrian company which aom- 
inated the steel production of Eastern Europe. Among 
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the imports sought by Persia are tools and implements 

Construction of one railroad is about to be started 
in Peru and negotiations are being pushed for another 
Meter gage may prevail due to the alleged greater cost 
of standard gage. There is a great shortage of rai 
road rolling stock in Rumania and the government wil! 
be obliged to purchase large quentities in the future. 
In the first quarter of 1919 the United States held 2 
per cent of the foreign business with Siberia, nearly al] 
the exports being railroad suppl.es. In that country 
there is an existing market for 582,000 pieces of Amer 
ican-made agricultural machinery. In Venezuela there 
are excellent opportunities for the establishment of iro) 
and steel foundries. 


The Fall in Foreign Exchange 


How It Unfavorably Affects the American Manufacturer 


Resort to Barter Is 


Advocated and Explained 


BY STERLING H. BUNNELL* 


HAT the pound sterling, once equal to $4.866, is now 

worth only about $4.00, and is likely to fall further, 
is no mere Wall Street incident. It means that every 
British purchaser of an American article which at 
normal exchange would cost him 16 shillings, must pay 
nearly 20 shillings for it. This ‘increase in price does 
not help the American manufacturer in the least. It 
is not, as some uninformed Congressmen and others 
have imagined, a profit to the bankers, or any sort of a 
graft or extortion by anyone concerned. It does no 
one any good (except chance speculators who sold 
sterling short, expecting to buy later when exchange 
should have fallen further), and it works very great 
temporary hardship. It reduces the sales of American 
goods in the United Kingdom exactly the same as an 
equivalent rise in price. 

Similar but greater hindrance to our export trade 
results from the fall in the French france from 19.3 
cents to 10 cents, making the French purchaser pay 
almost double for American goods. The Italian lira is 
down from 19.3 cents to about 8 cents. The German 
mark at 2% cents multiplies the cost of American 
goods in Germany more than 10 times. All these figures 
work both ways. For instance, if German goods were 
now allowed to appear on our markets, they could be 
sold at prices one-tenth of normal. The highest pro- 
tective tariff figure ever attempted could not keep them 
out. 

The result to-day is that American export trade is 
being strongly repressed, and import trade correspond- 
ingly stimulated. Since Europe neetls our goods in 
enormous quantities, various plans are being brought 
forward to force up the exchange rates. All of these 
are based on some form or other of loans, which means 
that Europe undertakes to earn and save in the course 
of time by trade and industry the equivalent of the 
dollars needed now. As there is a limit to the speed 
at which goods can be bought, delivered and trans- 
ported, a large credit would provide for the export of 
American goods to Europe for a number of months, 
and be of important benefit to American industry. 


‘redit a Temporary Palliative 
Credit Temporary Palliativ 


The greatest possible credit, however, can have but 
a limited and temporary effect. For one thing, the 
needs of Europe in food, clothing, leather, coal and 
raw materials, and above all, agricultural machinery 
to increase food production and end famine conditions, 
run into uncounted billions. A loan of two or three 
billions has been suggested by the visiting financial 
commission from Great Britain,’ Belgium, France, and 
Italy, but that is a small fraction of the amount 
urgently needed by Europe. Foodstuffs alone are short 
in Europe to-day to the extent of more than half of 
the normal annual European crop, due to reduced agri- 
cultural acreage and effort, extremely bad weather 
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conditions, and the total absence of the enormous Rus- 
sian grain surplus which formerly provided 30 per 
cent of the food of western Europe. Figures compiled 
by Richard Martens from private and public sources 
covering the entire world, show that the cost of the 
quantity of foodstuffs required to make up the defi- 
ciency and carry Europe through to the next ‘harvest 
on former peace-time rations reaches the stupendous 
total of twelve billion dollars. There is not over one- 
third of the required amount of food available for 
import into Europe, and the difference spells famine, 
with social disturbance and further reduced production 
to follow. As none of the countries engaged in the 
war has yet been able to arrive at any scheme of rais- 
ing revenue sufficient to pay the annual expenditures 
of its government, the financial outlook is not encourag- 
ing. There is every reason to expect a continued fall 
in foreign exchange, and a period of years during 
which no man will know what his country’s money will 
be worth by the time his orders for foreign goods are 
delivered. 


Barter Must Be the Recourse 


The only possible answer is the development of 
international trade without the use of money. Foreign 
exchange, and the payment of foreign bills through 
banks, are modern innovations. Trade was carried on 
for ages without the use of any such artificial standard 
as a national currency. Peddler, caravan, and ship 
started out with loads of goods, traded them for other 
goods and brought these back home for sale. The ex- 
porter had to be also an importer. No goods were sent 
to any country which could not provide a return cargo. 
No prices were quoted in advance for goods to be 
delivered at destination. Each journey or voyage was 
a separate transaction. Whether the result was a profit 
or a loss depended on the judgment and actions of the 
leader, or ship’s captain, or supercargo. Commonly 
every man concerned in the expedition shared in the 
net profits, which were generally large, and were not, 
as at present, divided up among export and import 
commission merchants, freight brokers, shipping com- 
panies, and the host of other agencies which have sub- 
divided the business in these days of specialization. 

In the confusion of international finance to-day, the 
tremendous needs of Europe are going unsupplied, 
while exporters crowd each other for shares in the 
limited and highly competitive markets of South Amer- 
ica, Africa, and China. It is useless to quote American 
dollar prices to European countries, because the only 
people there who have money are a few war millionaires 
ready to pay any price for imported luxuries. The 
total of such funds available is, however, very small. 
Meanwhile, a few men with courage and enterprise are 
making money by trading. Their method is to put 
their small funds into desirable necessities and take the 
goods into the Near East for sale. With whatever sort 
of currency they obtain from the sale, they buy local 
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voods for export, and ship them away for sale or 
further exchange. The business is generally small in 
the case of any one man, but is likely to be very profit- 
able. It goes on entirely independent of currency fluc- 


uations. 
Method of Carrying on Trade 


The same primordial method must be adopted by 
\merican manufacturers if trade with Europe is not 
, shrink and social chaos follow. It is not necessary 

a manufacturer to take pay for his products in 
Kuropean raw materials; in fact, very little such simple 
xchanging can be done. But a group of Americans 
n provide credit and supply a cargo of useful goods 

be sent to Europe. The goods can be sold on arrival 
ind the proceeds put immediately into any available 
oods for export. These in turn can be sold, if neces- 
iry, in a third country, and so in time the circuit will 
completed and a shipment brought home to the 
United States which will sell here with a liberal profit 
» all concerned. 

Everyone who has been in Europe recently knows 
he scarcity of manufactured goods in every country, 
ind can name a host of articles that would sell on 
ight. Return cargoes can be had in most countries 
n sufficient quantity to start trade and local industry. 
[he important thing is to act promptly. Credits will 
ve needed to. carry Europe through the crisis of the 
year to come, but the need is so great that all possible 
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methods must be utilized together; beside which, trade 
and industry, not borrowing alone, can save Europe 
from destruction. 


Action Should Be Prompt 


The food shortage in Europe will cost the lives of 
millions of children before the next harvest, and cause 
the death or permanent enfeeblement of millions more 
of the people. At best, the end of the winter will find 
part of the seed grain eaten, farm implements a year 
older and more worn, and human energy and courage 
reduced. The disaster will grow for more than one 
year to come, unless America provides Europe with the 
equipment of implements and machinery necessary to 
restore the production of food, fuel, and clothing. In- 
stead of waiting for exchange rates to rise—which will 
take a very long time—or for millions of bonds to be 
projected, printed and sold, manufacturers in the 
United States should act for themselves. The method 
is to put their stocks of such articles as are urgently 
required into Europe, thus enabling their foreign agents 
to make advantageous bargains for exportable goods. 
Money in Europe is too plentiful, and goods, except 
some local raw materials, are scarce; so that much 
more can be bought with a pair of shoes than with 
their normal value in paper currency. Instead of a 
close export margin of profit of 5 or 10 per cent, much 
larger returns can be had by the trading method, and 
Europe will be saved from idleness and anarchy. 


The Eight-Hour Day in French Industry 


Serious Dissensions in Both Employers’ and Workers’ 
Organizations in Iron, Steel and Engineering Trades 


(Special Correspondence) 


PARIS, FRANCE, Nov. 20.—The great expectations 
entertained after the signing of the national agree- 
ment in the French iron and steel and metal working 
industries, expectations which I pointed out in my let- 
ter of May 9, have not been entirely fulfilled. Strange 
to say, the success of the new policy in our industrial 
organization has been, on the whole, much more satis- 
factory in the industries which have followed the lead 
of the metallurgical industry in adopting it, than in 
this industry itself. Since May 1, many agreements 
have been arrived at, either of a national character 
(as in the building trades, the printing trades, etc.), 
or of a local character (as in the textile industry of 
the north of France), the working of which has led to 
few difficulties. Such has not been the case with the 
metallurgical industry. 

Against the union of the iron, steel and engineering 
industries, whose delegates had signed the agreement 
on behalf of the employers, the syndicate of the em- 
ploying engineers, boilermakers and founders of 
France, once a member of the employers’ union, en- 
tered a violent protest, denouncing the agreement in 
a public letter, portions of which were calculated to 
react on all the signatories of the agreement. 

Just at the time when a part of the employers thus 
threw out the agreement because there was too much 
in it, the extremist section of the men’s federation 
appeared inclined to throw it out because there was 
too little in it. The policy of most of the Parisian 
branches of the workmen’s federation was to use the 
agreement as a means to get satisfaction for all their 
claims, even those which were outside of, or even 
against, the provisions of the agreement. For instance, 
after taking their stand on an agreement the aim of 
which was the introduction of the 8-hour day or 48- 
hour week in the metallurgical industry, the Paris 
metal workers’ union asked first of all for a 44-hour 
week, 

The strike broke out June 2 and soon involved more 
than 100,000 men. However disastrous it was for all 
the metallurgical industry in Paris and its surround- 
ngs, it was much more dangerous from a social and 
political point of view. It was not a contest between 


the two organizations which had prepared and signed 
the agreement, but between the local employers (many 
of whom, by the way, belonged to the syndicate of the 
engineers) and a committee made up from the men’s 
local unions, more or less in rebellion from the begin- 
ning against the leadership of the officials of the fed- 
eration. 

After some days the strike, which up to that time 
had kept a trade character, showed an increasing ten- 
dency to become a political movement. Under the in- 
fluence of the extremist section of the men, the strik- 
ers, of whom tens of thousands had entered the union 
since the stoppage of work and who had no idea of 
unionist discipline, unable to compel the employers to 
give way, declared war on the social organization of 
France. After failing to get the workers’ federation 
to declare a national strike in the metallurgical indus- 
try, the new leaders turned to the cartel (an organiza- 
tion set up after the British triple alliance, but by 
seven trade federations instead of three), seeking to 
have a general strike, or revolutionary movement, de- 
clared by this organization. The cartel on June 24 
resolved that “an immediate general strike was ma- 
terially impossible to help the strikes now going on, 
and chiefly the strike of the metallurgical industry in 
Paris and its surroundings.” 

Shortly afterward the strike collapsed altogether 
and the men resumed work. In a few shops advances 
in wages had been granted in the first days of the 
struggle. Of course the 44-hour week had been re- 
fused everywhere. 

During the second part of the strike the officials of 
the workers’ federation were constantly and violently 
abused, certainly more than the employers, by the ex- 
tremist section. They were impeached before the con- 
vention of the Metalworkers’ Federation, which was 
held in the middle of September. However, a resolu- 
tion in favor of their action during the strike and ap- 
proving the agreement between the federation and the 
employers’ union was carried by 154 votes to 88, after 
long and hot discussions. 

It must not be lost of sight that in many places in 
the country, the 8-hour day has been granted to the 
metal workers without strikes or at least without 
strikes as important as in Paris. It is difficult to say 
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what the situation is now from this point of view. The 
only figures I know are the ones given at the men’s 
convention, which relates to the situation on Aug. 1: 
Out of 410 federated unions, 232 had reported to the 
federation that their members work 8 hours a day. 
Of this number 85 unions had the same wages as be- 
fore the reduction of the working day, and 147 had 
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higher wages than those prevailing with the 10-hour 
day. 

On the other hand, it is certain that the oppositio, 
of the employers to the 8-hour day still exists in cer- 
tain quarters and that some of them, hoping against 
hope, expect that some day the French 8-hour day act 
will be repealed. A. GARNAULT. 


Iron and Steel Demand and Output in Japan 
z Consumption Before, During and After the 
War—lImportation a Continuing Necessity 
BY J. P. SUZUKI* 


HERE appear to be no definite views, either opti- 

mistic or pessimistic, regarding the future of the 
iron and steel industry in Japan. Those directly 
connected with the industry do not seem to have 
schemes in contemplation for increasing their output 
in order to meet the demand which may spring up in 
the future. In a word, they are perplexed as to what 
course they should pursue, whether they should further 
extend their operations or whether they should remain 
as they are, turning out their products as they go along 
and without looking far into the future. 


Demand Prior to the European War 


The demand for pig iron and steel products in 1913 
was altogether 1,105,503 tons; out of which 247,607 
tons of pig iron were consumed for castings; 266,991 
tons as the necessary material for making steel; 765,672 
tons of steel products used for arms, shipbuilding, 
architecture, railroad construction, etc.; 70,720 tons of 
steel imported as vessels already constructed; 9,888 
tons of steel imported as parts of machinery; and 
11,416 tons of steel imported as parts of locomo- 
tives, etc. 

It will thus be seen that the demand for pig iron 
for castings in normal times is about 248,000 tons, 
while some 867,000 tons of steel products are in de- 
mand. Supposing, then, that 1.15 tons of pig iron are 
required for making 1 ton of steel products, about 
997,000 tons would be needed in Japan, and if the 
above-mentioned 248,000 tons are added to this, she 
would require altogether 1,240,000 tons of pig iron. 
But before the war Japan could produce only about 
242,676 tons of pig iron from ore, and this means that 
the output was not over one-fifth of the whole demand. 


Demand During the War 


The demand for iron and steel in 1917 was greater 
than in any other period during the war. The output 
of pig iron and iron mixed with other metals in that 
year was estimated at 501,402 tons. In addition to 
this output, approximately 977,600 tons of pig iron, 
steel products and scrap iron were imported. There 
is no accurate record of steel products which were 
imported as parts of locomotives, machinery, etc., but 
it may be safe to state that they were not less than 
20,000 tons. Such being the case, the total amount of 
pig iron and steel products consumed by Japan during 
that year was something like 1,499,000 tons. It must 
be remembered, however, that as a pretty large quan- 
tity was sent to Korea and exported also to some 
foreign countries, the real amount consumed in Japan 
proper being about 1,300,000 tons. 


Future Demand, 


Since the conclusion of the war, the demand for 
iron and steel in Japan has naturally decreased, and 
there is not at present the abnormal demand that 
existed during the war. Although there is no knowing 
what change will be brought about in future in this 
direction, yet it is not impossible to secure deductions 
from some data which we have on hand. 

There is every reason to believe that the demand 
for iron and steel in Japan will yearly increase. This 
assertion is based upon the result of investigations 
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instituted by the Association for Investigating the Iron 
and Steel Industry, and it may safely be expected that 
the demand will increase in the following proportion: 


Tons 
Iron Iron Steel 
Year and Steel for Castings Products 
lo Rae 1,473,900 360,900 1,113,000 
BEER si<hs Boke me 1,725,000 430,000 1,295,000 
Se ae 2,403,500 617,500 1,786,000 
a ee ee 2,855,000 743,000 2,112,000 


The Department of Agriculture and Commerce con- 
fidently expects that 1,310,000 tons of pig iron will be 
produced from ore in 1920 and 1,500,000 tons in 1923. 
These official figures are based upon the output which 
the State Steel Works and other private factories ex- 
pect to turn out, but it may be mentioned that as some 
of these private steel works will, in all probability, 
be obliged to go out of business on account of the 
general depression of trade and for some other causes, 
it is quite doubtful that 1,310,000 tons will be produced 
in 1920. The same thing can be said of the output 
that is expected in 1923. Let us, therefore, take the 
minimum estimate of the output, say half the amount 
that is expected. It may not be impossible for Japan 
to supply half the demand with her own product. 


Cost of Production 


As far as the cost of production is concerned, there 
does not seem to be much difference between Japan and 
other iron producing countries except India and China. 
It is roughly estimated that about yen 26.85 (about 
$13.50) is required for producing 1 ton of pig iron in 
Japan, whereas in India the cost of production is far 
below this figure, it being estimated at about yen 15 
($7.50) per ton. .China cannot possibly produce it so 
cheaply as India; but it may be quite possible for her to 
produce at about yen 20 ($10) per ton. Under these 
circumstances, India can possibly manage to supply at 
about yen 30 ($15) per ton Japan. Considered from this 
fact, Japan is helpless to compete with India and China. 


Self-Supply a Fallacy 


There are some Japanese who try to impress upon 
the minds of those who are directly connected with the 
iron and steel industry the importance of self-supply. 
There can be no question about the importance of build- 
ing up the industry to a great magnitude with the view 
of producing enough to meet the domestic demand, but 
at present the demand far exceeds the supply, so that 
Japan must necessarily look to other countries for the 
supply to meet the greater portion of her needs. It is 
most likely that there will be no change in this con- 
dition, owing to the fact that there is not sufficient ore 
production in Japan to enable her to attain a state of 
independence of foreign supplies. 





David S. Hays & John L. Denton, exporters of agri- 
cultural implements, machinery and hardware, advise 
Tue Iron AGE that they have received the following in- 
quiry from a client in South America: “There is at 
present a considerable demand here for large installations 
of every description and we should, therefore, be very 
glad to receive catalogues of any machinery which you 
consider might be used in industrial plants including 
saw mills.” This firm, which is located at 24 State Street, 
New York, also has inquired for paper-making machinery. 
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Safety Congress at Cleveland 


Making Safety a Vital Factor in Steel Plant 
and Foundry Routine—Why Crane Accidents 
Persist—Results of Employee Representation 


HE eighth annual Safety Congress, held at the 
T Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Oct. 1-4, under the 

auspices of the National Safety Council, was in 
many respects the most interesting meeting that has 
been held under the direction of that organization. The 
attendance was larger than ever before, being estimated 
at between 3000 and 4000, and of these about 2000 reg- 
istered. There was a large representation of women, 
who took a leading part in two meetings held by the 
women in industry section. In all, there were 160 reg- 
ular speakers at the four general, nineteen sectional, 
round-table and other meetings. 

The program indicated a broadening in the scope of 
the wor: of the congress as compared with previous 
annual meetings. More attention than heretofore was 
devoted to industrial management, one of the largest 
attended sections, and one in which the delegates 
showed a great amount of interest, being a general sec- 
tion devoted to employees’ represetation. Americani- 
zation was given a more prominent place in the delib- 
erations than ever before, one general session being 
devoted to a discussion of that subject. 

Realizing that great progress has been made in 
safety work in manufacturing plants, and that the loss 
is the same whether a worker is injured in a factory 
or on the street, the congress devoted more attention 
than ever before to the subjects of public safety and 
safety education; and a new educational section was or- 
ganized, which will have as one of its objects the in- 
troduction of the St. Louis plan of teaching safety in 
the public schools. A Women in Industry Section was 
also definitely organized and the congress gave its ap- 
proval to the organization of an Engineering Section, to 
be composed of members of various engineering socie- 
ties or experienced in engineering work. 

A feature of the congress was a very complete ex- 
hibit of safety and sanitary equipment that was held 
during the entire week at the Gray’s Armory, which at- 
tracted a very large number of visitors. 

About 800 attended the annual banquet of the con- 
gress held at the Hotel Statler, Friday evening. Steven 
W. Tenor, safety director American Steel & Wire Co., 
and president northeastern Ohio division, National 
Safety Council, was chairman, and Alexander C. Brown, 
president Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, 
and vice-president northeastern Ohio division, National 
Safety Council, was toastmaster. Other speakers were 
James Speyer, treasurer Safety Institute of America, 
New York, and Ralph C. Richards, the new president. 

One entire afternoon during the first general ses- 
sion was taken up with the subject of employees’ rep- 
resentation, which was ably discussed from various 
viewpoints in papers by both production managers and 
representatives of labor. Albert H. Young, manager of 
industrial relations International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, presided, and in his introductory remarks said 
that employers and employees had found that they 
could get together around the same table to discuss 
the non-controversial problems of safety and that led 
to considering together problems that were more con- 
troversial, such as labor matters. Industrial democ- 
racy was also hastened by the reports of the Whitley 
Committee and the activities of the War Labor Board. 


Why Employee Representation Succeeds 


The first paper was presented by Cyrus McCormick, 
Jr., works manager International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, who took for his subject “Co-operation and Indus- 
trial Progress.” He referred to the unrest that has 
swept over the world as a result of the war, and de- 
clared that the most significant thing in labor condi- 
tions to-day is the expressed desire of labor to share in 
the management of business. He outlined the main 


reasons that are leading employers to adopt employees’ 
representation and the fundamental principles govern- 
ing such representation. He described the plan of rep- 
resentation adopted by his company, and referred to the 
recent labor troubles at the company’s plants which 
forced employees’ representation to stand an acid test. 

“The workman is asking more than ever before to 
be regarded not as a commodity, but as a human be- 
ing,” said Mr. McCormick. “He desires self-expression. 
The laboring man is desiring to share in the manage- 
ment of business, not in the executive capacity, but in 
matters that affect his being. The relations of employ- 
ers and employees can no longer be placed on a cash 
basis. There is the man’s soul that demands recogni- 
tion. I feel that collective bargaining is going to get 
us out of trouble instead of getting us in trouble, as 
claimed by some economists. The public is demanding 
collective bargaining, and is going to get it. We must 
endow scientific management with soul.” 

The speaker declared that in adopting any form of 
employees’ representation the simplest plan is the best. 
There must be no red tape in the election of repre- 
sentatives of the men and no discrimination on the part 
of the employee. After a man is elected he becomes 
one of the family and must be accepted as such. 
Through employees’ representatives, if properly han- 
died, the manegement can feel the pulse of the men, 
and the men can obtain some understanding of the man- 
agement. His company made no effort to have the men 
elect strong representatives, and to keep out radicals, 
the election being left entirely to the men themselves. 

A pamphlet describing the experiences of William 
Demuth & Co., Richmond Hill, N. Y., in this work, pre- 
pared by F. L. Feurbach, factory manager, who was 
unable to be present, was distributed among the dele- 
gates. 


Benefits to Plant Operation 


A paper on the “Practical Aspects of Employees’ 
Representation” was presented by E. B. Tolsted, Inde- 
pendence Bureau, Philadelphia. The country, he de- 
clared, is full of examples of misused power on the part 
of both employees and organized workmen, and the rem- 
edy for existing conditions, he stated, lies along the 
lines of a clear understanding by each side of its own 
attitude and the problems of the other. Many employ- 
ers not hostile to union labor feel that better results 
will be obtained through employees’ representation 
plans than through the customary union channels, be- 
cause of the direct relation and the mutuality of in- 
terest which can be obtained. Works committees, he 
pointed out, not only bring complaints to the light be- 
fore they are too serious to handle, but eventually re- 
duce the number and seriousness of complaints. Fore- 
men have undertaken to reform their ways when their 
attitude of petty tyranny was the cause of grievances, 
and have endeavored to adjust complaints satisfactorily 
when first brought to their attention, rather than allow 
their negligence to bthe subject of discussion by com- 
mittees and eventually the object of a reprimand from 
the management. 

The speaker stated that many companies had re- 
ported that co-operation is greatly increased as a result 
of their works committees. In this connection he spoke 
of the action of the committee of the American Multi- 
graph Co., Cleveland, which urged the company to dis- 
charge slackers when the entire production was essen- 
tial for war purposes, and the adoption by a committee 
of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. of a resolution 
recommending that in laying off men superintendents 
give preference to American citizens and endeavor to 
rid the works of radicals. One com reported that 
during the first few months after the establishment of 
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its works committee system production was increased 
about 20 per cent and expenses advanced less than 5 
per cent, while another company reported an increase of 
15 per cent in production, without an advance in wages. 
Both attributed the increased efficiency largely to bet- 
ter plant spirit brought out by its committees. The 
White Motor Co., Cleveland, claimed that its works com- 
mittee was responsible for considerab.e reduction in 
turnover and absenteeism. Some companies reported 
that while at the first election a number of radicals 
were elected, the employees soon learned to distinguish 
between mere talkers and competent repre :entativs, 
and this resulted in the election a second time of con- 
servative persons. When a works committee has been 
in operation several months it has been found that ca- 
pacity for leadership among its employees hes been re- 
vealed. These have been made assistant foremen. 

The speaker declared that industrial representation 
is in successful operation in plants varying widely as 
to process and products, size and complexity of organi- 
zetion and as to character of the working force. None 
of these factors seems to determine the success of the 
plan. At present there are about 150 employee rep- 
resentation plans in operation in the United States. 
He urged that in adopting such a plan it should be in 
stalled under peaceful conditions and should be devei- 
oped gradually, and should be simple in form. The 
degree of success or failure depends upon the under 
standing by both the management and men of what 
the plan means at its inception. There must be a foun- 
dation of confidence between the management and men. 


Plea for Organized Labor 


Employees’ representation from the standpoint of 
organized labor was presented in a paper, by Matthew 
Woll, vice-president American Federation of Labor, 
which was read by Fred Schultz, vice-president Cleve- 
land Federation of Labor. This paper was a plea for 
the cause of organized labor. Without going into the 
discussion of any other form of employees’ representa- 
tion, Mr. Woll said that industrial problems should be 
solved through conferences between employers and or- 
ganized labor. Each group of manufacturers and em- 
ployees should work out its own problems. The Amer- 
ican trade union movement, he said, was founded along 
practical lines, is democratic in character, and has been 
tried by years of experience. 

The last paper of the session entitled “Labor Man- 
agement and Collective Bargaining” was presented by 
W. M. Leiserson, who has the title of impartial chair- 
man of the permanent board of arbitration for the 
clothing industry of Rochester, N. Y., his salary being 
paid half by the employers and half by the employees. 
Mr. Leiserson is chairman of a board that arbitrates 
disputes between the clothing manufacturers and their 
various organizations of employees, which, he said, 
consisted both of union labor and shop organization. 
The speaker discussed some of the developments of re- 
cent years in handling the relations between employers 
and employees. Referring to the establishment of em- 
ployment managers who handle labor problems, he said 
that in many cases when the system was first adopted 
these managers were mere clerks without actual au- 
thority.. But they kept at work until they obtained 
some success. They introduced system and took away 
the foremen’s power to fire employees. Welfare, 
safety and service work followed. The employment 
service work has now reached its greatest development; 
yet to-day there are more labor troubles than ever be- 
fore. Intelligent employment managers have learned 
that other machinery is needed to solve the labor prob- 
lems. Labor insists that there are two sides to the 
square deal, and the employer and employee do not 
agree on what the square deal is. The employee wants 
an equal voice in defining the square deal. The essence 
of democracy in industry, according to the speaker, is 
collective bargaining. Democracy means that neither 
employer nor employee have full control. Many indus- 
tries have compromised their principle that they must 
have absolute control. The days of absolute control are 
passing away. 

The speaker stated that there have been various 
plans of collective bargaining, but contended that many 
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are not the real thing, as the employer holds to the 
power, but pretends to share it with the employee, and 
the employee has no confidence in the employer. Some 
shop or company union plans are really attempts 
give collective bargaining. These plans compete wit! 
orgenized labor, and organized labor must compete wit 
shop committees by improving its own methods. Thy 
speaker contended that if an agitator can win an en 
ployee away from the company’s union to the regula; 
union it shows that the company is not granting indus 
trial democracy, and the same statement can be mac: 
regarding a labor union in case the company union js 
winning men away from the regular union. He de 
clared that in the past four year more men have been 
added to reguler unions than have been enrolled in the 
company shop organizations. Organized labor is grow 
ing faster than shop organization, but he welcomed the 
competition between the two and hoped the best would 
win. In the clothing industry he said that the plan 
of having an impartial permanent arbitration board has 
proved successful, but has not solved everything, al 
though it does prevent strikes and walkouts. 

The discussion that followed the papers was almost 
wholly in the form of rapid-fire questions put to Mr 
Leiserson. He had indicated that he favored labor 
unions rather than employees’ representation as a me 
dium for collective bargaining of employers, and most 
of the questions indicated that the questioners did not 
agree with his views. In reply to questions, he ad- 
mitted that leadership and personality probably had 
much to do with the success of collective bargaining in 
the garment industry, but referred to the stove mold- 
ers, who, he said, had been working on a similar ar- 
rangement for years. When asked why the coal miners 
threatened to strike if they have industrial democracy, 
as had been contended, he replied that the miners were 
simply carrying out a form of bartering with the mine 
owners. A threatened strike did not mean a strike. He 
believed that the best way to introduce democracy in 
shop management is from the outside, contending that 
better results are to be obtained from large units or 
national labor organization than from small units such 
as shop organizations. One questioner said that there 
was an impression in most circles that organized labor 
aims to decrease production and increase wages, and 
asked if garment workers really wanted to increase pro- 
duction. In reply, Mr. Leiserson referred to a case in 
which some of the garment makers made demands for 
wage increases and the employers agreed to make a 
certain increase if the employees would increase pro- 
duction. The employees made such an agreement, he 
said, and so far have made good on it. 

Mr. McCormick was asked if the employees’ repre- 
sentation plan of the International Harvester Co. had 
resulted in a reduction in labor turnover. In reply he 
said that it was too early to answer that question, and 
that while there had been a reduction in labor turnover, 
it might be due to other conditions; it would take a year 
to determine definitely. 


Metals Section 


The first session of the metals section, presided over 
by J. A. Oartel, director of safety Carnegie Steel Co., 
was devoted to safety work in foundries The first 
paper, presented by H. L. Church, Rockford Malleable 
Iron Works, Rockford, Ill., was on “Accident Preven- 
tion in the Malleable Iron Foundry.” He said that there 
are two safety factors in the malleable iron foundry— 
the equipment and its upkeep and the human element. 
The latter is more important, as the amount of equip- 
ment is rather limited. Men are leaving the molders’ 
trade and foundrymen are concerned as to where future 
molders are to come from. Molaing must be made 
more safe to keep the men that are still left in it. The 
safety problem in the foundry is made more difficult by 
the fact that molders usually come from the class of 
men that lack education and is therefore least de- 
sirable. 


Putting Safety Into the Foundry 


In his plant a large percentage of burns were suf- 
fered by new men. It was found that the use of gog- 
gles, foundry shoes and leggins reduced the number of 
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burns, but he said that the safety engineer and foun- 
drymen must go further than that, and that the best 
results can be obteined by getting right at the men. 
Equipment and sanitation can be controlled, but not un- 
trained men. These must be educated. By following 
this plan accidents had been reduced in his foundry. 
Men are told how to do work with a maximum of 
safety, are required to wear foundry shoes, which must 
be kept in repair, and the danger of damp ladles is ex- 
plained to them. A watcher js kept at the furnace to 
enforce the rules when the heat is being taken off. Men 
with sl.ght injuries are required to go to .ue hospital. 

The speaker did not think that safety bulletins 
helped much, but said that pictures did. A plan that 
is followed in his plant and brings good results is to 
have a man who speaks several languages go among the 
men and talk to them individually about safety and ac- 
cident prevention. 


Accident and Welfare Follow-up 


Every foundry, no matter how small, should have 
. first-aid hospital, and if too small to provide a nurse, 
should trein a man to do first-aid work. In order to 
stabilize the working force and to attempt to bring back 
men who planned to quit, before they became fixed else- 
where, his company has adopted a policy of making up 
a list of absentees every morning, and every man who 
is absent without an explanation is looked up. What 
the speaker referred to as a by-product of this investi- 
gation was the finding of men home suffering from un- 
reported injuries. These men are taken to the foundry 
hospital every day for treatment until they recover. 
The speaker held that every malleable foundry should 
have an employment service department and that safety 
work could be handled by that department. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Church said that in ad- 
dition to compelling the men to wear foundry shoes, his 
company intended to require them to wear leggings. A 
representative of the New Jersey Zinc Co. stated that 
molders in his company’s employ objected to leggings, 
and in place of these the company had designed heavy 
duck spats which the men did not object to and which 
proved entirely satisfactory. 

“The Personal Element in a Safety Program for the 
Foundry” was the subject of a paper prepared by M. 
I. Gartland, Marion Gray Iron Foundry Co., Marion, 
Ind. He said that there were three elements with 
which to contend in the foundry—equipment, product 
and the man. The safety engineer and the foundry ex- 
pert have done a great deel to eliminate danger, but 
the greatest hazard remains, and that is the job for 
the human engineer. He divided foundry workers who 
are prone to injury into three classes—misfits, the man 
with personal troubles, whose mind is ill at ease, and 
the careless man. If possible, he would place the misfit 
in some other part of the plant. If a man has personal 
troubles, so that his mind is not focussed on his work, 
his problems must be met and solved by a social-service 
worker or some one else with the proper qualifications. 
The fortunate thing about the careless man, he said, 
was that he can be educated both as an individual and 
en mass. 

“Safety in the Steel Foundry” was discussed by Ear] 
W. Kesstler, Detroit Steel Castings Co., Detroit, who 
outlined the method of handling safety work at his 
company’s foundry. A permanent central safety com- 
pany is provided, consisting of foremen, and there is 
also a committee of workmen which makes suggestions 
along safety lines to the central committee. One of 
the safety measures he mentioned was the weekly in- 
spection of hooks and chains and their frequent anneal- 
ing. He declared that a large share of accidents in 
steel foundries could not be prevented by guards and 
other safety devices, and that one of the most impertant 
functions of the central committee is to train men to be 
cautious. 

The speaker referred to the necessity of making 
foundries as light as possible, and referred to one foun- 
dry in which the walls were whitewashed after an in- 
spector had complained because the interior was too 
lark. He said there was a question as to how long the 
coat of whitewash would have a beneficial effect, but it 
was lasting longer than had been expected. 
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Dr. L. W. Chaney, United States Department of 
Labor, in the general discussion, said that foundries 
were not making as good a showing as other industries 
in the reduction of the number of accidents, which he 
said resulted largely in the transport work such as han- 
dling heavy castings. 


“Consider the Crane” 


Various safety matters in connection with steel 
plant operations were discussed during two sessions of 
the metals section. “Consider the Crane” was the sub- 
ject of a paper by Chester Rausch, assistant director 
Safety Institute of America, 18 West Twenty-fourth 
Street, New York. Among the main sources of hazard 
in operating locomotive cranes he mentioned the fail- 
ure to keep the crane trackwey in good condition, dan- 
ger of collision with buildings when trackways are 
placed too near them, overturning and inability of the 
operator to maintain a clear view behind and ahead 
when traveling. He said that too many overhead cranes 
are used without adequate signs to indicate their safe 
load capacity, and many are operated over inadequately 
illuminated spaces. He recommended that there should 
be a free aisleway from one length of the craneway to 
another, over which the loads may be carried without 
the necessity of passing over more than a few indi- 
viduals. There may not be many old shops with which 
this is possible, but there should be some portion of the 
shop kept as free as possible from men and valuable 
material and machines to permit the crane operator to 
carry material over such space with minimum hazard. 

Many cranes do not have the electrical equipment in 
the cab properly guarded. He contended that it is al- 
most criminal to fail to provide an adequate repair deck 
over which a crane may be housed for oiling and. re- 
pairs. The speaker said that in cranes equipped with 
lifting magnets the weak point in their safe operation 
is the cable connecting them to the source of power or 
the power supply itself. This cable is subject to rough 
handling, as a result of following the movements of the 
magnet and from its contact with the ground. One of 
the best solutions of this difficulty has been the adop- 
tion of a cable which can follow the magnet in the same 
manner that the lifting cable follows it. If this cable 
passes over a groove pulley at the tip of the boon, or 
on the trolley drum of the traveling crane, and is so ar- 
ranged that a counterweight will carry the slack down 
to the boon, or so that it will wind up on the drum of 
the trolley, most of the wear will be eliminated. 


Creating a Vital Interest in Safety 


A paper on “New Ways to Put Safety Across in the 
Steel Plant” by H. P. Heyne, safety inspector United 
Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, led to an inter- 
esting discussion. Claude Smith of the Inland Steel Co. 
referred to some new methods adopted by his company 
to arouse interest among the men in safety matters. 
A record is kept of gangs of men who have very few 
accidents and group photographs are taken of these 
gangs and each man is given one of the photographs, 
which is also published in the company’s safety bulle- 
tin. This was found to work out very successfully in 
getting the co-operation of the men. Another measure 
that has proved satisfactory is the drawing of safety 
cartoons on blackboards about four times as large as 
the bulletin boards, near which they are placed. Pic- 
tures on these blackboards are changed twice a week. 

Another method adopted to arouse interest in safety 
wes the giving of raffle tickets to men who avoid acci- 
dents. This brought out an objection that prizes 
should not be given for safety work, but that men 
should be impressed that they have certain responsi- 
bilities that are a part of the job. Mr. Smith replied 
that the usual safety educational work was conducted in 
the plant, and prizes were an added feature. Safety 
could be put across without prizes, but prizes made it 
easier. In his plant when prizes were offered for sug- 
gestions there were four times as many suggestions as 
when there were no prizes. It was suggested that the 
question, as to whether better results can be obtained in 
safety work by offering prizes or not, be selected as one 
to be considered at the next meeting. 

A practical demonstration of investigating cccidents 
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was presented by H. J. Weeks, chiez safety inspector of 
the American Steel & Wire Co., with a number of em- 
ployees of that company. A court of inquiry was staged 
and witnesses were examined to ascertain the cause of 
a certain accident and means for prevent?.g similar 
accidents. 

“Humanizing the Steel Plant” was the subject of a 
paper by Phillip Stremmel, hot mills superintendent 
National Enameling & Stamping Co., Granite City, IIl. 
He said that if the steel industry is to be humanized 
confidence must be restored between the employer and 
employee and there must be co-operation between the 
employer and employee. The industry must be human- 
ized to save itself from industrial revolution and also 
that we may play our part in world reconstruction. 

Raymond G. Adair, safety engineer American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, in a discussion of Mr. 
Stremmel’s paper, told the methods adopted in his com- 
pany’s plant to develop the human relationship. He 
said that they try to show the men that they are not 
objects of charity and they consider that members of 
the organization belong to one big family. To develop 
this close relationship his company has fostered amuse- 
ments for the workmen, established a grocery store and 
a bank, provided life insurance and allotted garden 
spaces. 

Election of Officers 


Officers elected for the ensuing year were as fol- 
lows: President, Ralph C. Richards, chairman central 
safety committee Chicago Northwestern Railway, suc- 
ceeding D. Van Schaack; general manager, C. W. Price, 
re-elected; secretary and chief engineer, Sidney J. Wil- 
liams, re-elected; treasurer, Miss Kathryn Hunt. J. A. 
Oartel, director of safety Carnegie Steel Co., was re- 
elected chairman of the metals section; W. E. Watters, 
National Malleable Castings Co., Melrose Park, IIl., was 
elected vice-chairman, and H. Edward Steinmetz, Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co., succeeded Mr. Watters as sec- 
retary. 

Among the newly elected directors are the follow- 
ing: L. B. Burnett, assistant to the president, Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. H. Cameron, manager in- 
dustrial relations, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; C. L. Close, manager Bureau of Safety, Sani- 
tation and Welfare, United States Steel Corporation, 
New York; Robert F. Coleman, director of personnel, 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo; Dr. Otto P. Geier, 
manager’ employees’ service department, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati; Arthur T. Morey, gen- 
eral manager Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite City, 
Ill.; Philip Stremmel, National Enameling & Stamping 
Co., Granite City, Ill.; Stephen W. Tener, manager ac- 
cident and pension department, American Steel & Wire 
Co., Cleveland, and J. M. Woltz, safety director, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


National Steel Fabricators’ Association 


The National Steel Fabricators’ Association, or- 
ganized during the war and composed of 88 fabricating 
concerns throughout the country, held a meeting in the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, last week. This organ- 
ization was formed as a war measure, and offered its 
services to the Government during the war in any 
capacity in which it could be of help. The meeting 
was called to consider the question of continuing the 
organization. After a full discussion, it was decided 
that the organization should be continued, and the next 
action taken was to declare for the “open shop” in all 
the industries at present affiliated. It is proposed to 
take in later the concerns building oil and gas tanks. 

An executive committee of nine was appointed, 
consisting of George P. Bard, Petroleum Iron Works 
Co., Sharon, Pa.; C. J. McIntosh, Federal Bridge & 
Construction Co., Waukesha, Wis.; Thomas Earle, 
Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
G. A. Treter, Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, 
Va.; H. A. Fitch, Kansas City Structural Steel Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Paul Willis, Kenwood Bridge Co., 
Chicago; C. G. Conley, Mt. Vernon Bridge Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio; Clyde MacCormack, Phoenix Bridge Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa.; and C. M. Denise, McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co., Pittsburgh. This committee was empowered 
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to elect the officers, which will be done later. Thomas 
Earle was made chairman of. the executive committee, 
and Lewis D. Rights of the Shoemaker-Sattelthwait 
Co., Pottstown, Pa., was elected secretary-treasurer, 
It is proposed to hold one meeting a year of this 
organization, but no date was selected for the next 
meeting. 


Massachusetts Technology’s New Industria] 


Consulting Program 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has adopted a plan whereby it sells the 
services of its staff and laboratories to industrial con- 
cerns for solving technical and industrial problems 
beyond the scope of the private engineer and labora- 
tory. Payment will be in the form of an annual re- 
taining fee. Industrial organizations contracting with 
the institute will under proper conditions have the 
opportunity of utilizing its great plant, of conferring 
with its technical staff and of availing themselves of 
its great libraries and valuable technical files. Infor- 
mation will be available in the record of the qualifica- 
tions, experience and special knowledge of its 13,000 
and more alumni, from which source industrial organi- 
zations will be able to obtain information, where spe- 
cial knowledge and information is available and where 
men can be obtained for special problems or permanent 
employment. In thesis work investigations by under- 
graduates preference would be given problems which 
confronted the corporations. 

Contracts for this service have already been sold 
to the American International Corporation, the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., the Utah Copper Co., the Chile Cop- 
per Co. and other firms, totalling thirty-two up to 
Nov. 26. 

The American International has contracted for 
$50,000, $10,000 a year for five years. The General 
Electric Co., with which the institute has carried on 
a co-operative course tor several years, has signed a 
similar contract for $50,000. 

William C. Potter, partner of Guggenheim Brothers, 
is chairman of the industrial committee which is put- 
ting this project before the industries of the country. 


Foundries Full of Work 


In writing of the pig iron market and of the pres- 
sure from foundries for metal due on their contracts, 
Rogers, Brown & Co. say in their Cincinnati letter: 

“It was thought by some that possibly the steel 
strike would ease up the foundry situation somewhat, 
that furnaces which had been producing steel-making 
grades would turn over to foundry, and that spot iron 
would be easier. The theory possibly is correct, but 
although a few of the furnaces have resumed opera- 
tions recently, spot iron is harder to find than ever. 
The foundries are simply rushed to death, many of 
them working night shifts, and they are finding it 
practical and profitable to eke out their present supply 
of the standard grades by picking up lots of iron some- 
what above the customary sulphur limit.” 

The Matthew Addy Co.’s market letter has the 
following: “There is not enough coal to make all the 
coke that is needed for the blast furnaces. And this 
strikes at the very fountain head of the trade, for the 
whole structure depends on pig iron. Unless the fur- 
naces perform, the foundries and steel mills quit. The 
collateral effects of a shortage of coal are enormous; 
it means the paralysis of industry. So this week the 
market is in a frantic, feverish condition. Consumers 
are anxious to secure iron, feeling that unless they get 
iron now presently there will be no iron to be gotten 
for either love or money. Iron masters are doing their 
utmost to get coke so as to keep their furnaces in 
operation. The supply of spot iron is extremely limited. 
Everything the furnaces can make is being shipped 
out hot. At the present writing there is nothing to 
indicate that a change to easier conditions is in sight. 
In fact, it looks as if the winter in the iron trade will 
be strenuous and that there will be a struggle right 
along on the part of producers and consumers alike to 
get enough of their own raw materials to keep going.’ 
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Screw Machines of Interchangeable Design 


Assembled from 


Independent 


Units— 


Lever, Hand Screw or Power Feed Cut-off 
—Bar Capacities of 7-16 to 113-16 In. 


HE Foster Machine Co., Elkhart, Ind., announces 
7 a line of screw machines embracing five sizes, to 
be known as the Nos. 0, 1, 3, 5 and 7, with corre- 
sponding bar capacities of 7-16, 13-16, 1 5-16, 1 13-16 
and 2 9-16 in. respectively. Several new features, it is 
tated, have been incorporated. It is explained that 
these machines do not represent any radical departure 
from established practice but are built upon funda- 
mental principles of correct machine design and have 
ncorporated in them desirable features found in other 
nakes of screw machines, 
The power and rigidity provided is stated to be in 
excess of the requirements made necessary by the 
latest developments of high speed steel and stellite, thus 
) provide for additional improvements that may be 
nade in cutting steels. 
The unit principle of design has been carried out, 
that each individual machine is assembled from a 










number of separate units built and kept in stock as 
independent units, thus to provide flexibility in meeting 
the peculiar requirements of the individual customer. 
Three different styles of cut-off units, the lever feed, 
hand serew feed and power feed cut-off are being built. 
These are interchangeable and either one can be fur- 
nished as required. The power feed to turret is a sep- 
arate unit, and a machine can therefore be built with 
either power feed to turret slide or with hand feed. 
lhe automatic chuck and bar feed are independent units 
and can be furnished or not as required. 

The No. 0 and No. 1 machines, bar capacities 7-16 

and 13-16 in, respectively, are built in the three-step 
cone pulley plain head type only. The turret slide, which 
is operated by a hand lever, has an effective longitudinal 
movement of 3 in. for the No. 0 and 5 in. for the No. 1 
crew machine. The No. 0 machine can be equipped 
with a compound rest, which is interchangeable with 
the lever feed cut-off ordinarily furnished with this 
nachine, 

The No. 3 machine, bar capacity 1 5-16 in., is built 
n both the plain head and friction head types. The 
No. 5 and No. 7 machines, bar capacity 1 13-16 and 
' 7-16 in. respectively, are built in the friction head 
type only. The turret slide has an efficient travel of 
' in. for the No. 3, 9 in. for the No. 5 and 11 in. for 
the No. 7 machine. 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows the 
gear friction head for the No. 5 screw machine. The 
friction clutch is mounted on the spindle between the 
cone pulley and the friction gear and engages the spin- 
lle with the cone pulley on one side or with the back 
gears through the large diameter spindle gear on the 
other. The frictions are of the cone type and are 
operated by a hand lever through the medium of a 


long movable sleeve and four fingers mounted on the 
spindle. 

The head is cast integral with the bed, which is of 
the rigid double girder type, ribbed internally. 

The automatic chuck is of a standard spring collet 
type. The automatic chuck hood and spindle nose have 
been designed so as to gain as short overhang ag pos- 
sible from the front spindle bearing. The collet oper- 
ating mechanism is explained as differing from the 
usual design in that it utilizes the fork lever) prin- 
ciple instead of the well known sliding fork pringiple. 
This, it is stated, eliminates the cocking action and re- 
duces the friction. The automatic chuck fingers are 
equipped with rollers to reduce friction at this point. 

The bar feed operating mechanism is explained as 
new in design. For the Nos. 0, 1 and 3 machines, the 
single supporting rod is used, but for the No. 5 and 
No. 7 machines the stock support slides on two parallel 


No. 1 Serew Machine Equipped 
with Lever Feed The No. 0 ma- 
chine is similar in design but can 
be equipped with the compound 
rest, shown in the circle, in place 


of the lever feed cut-off 









bars. The continued motion of the automatic chuck 
lever, as it opens the collet, feeds the bar forward. 
This is accomplished through a system of links and 
levers in such a manner that the automatic chuck and 
the bar feed are operated intermittently. 


The No. 0 and No. 1 machines are equipped with the 
round turret, while the Nos. 3, 5 and 7 machines, be- 
cause flanged tools are desirable for the heavier work 
done on these machines, have the hexagon turret. 


The turret indexing mechanism is emphasized as 
sensitive in operation. The vertical lock bolt is mounted 
underneath the front side of the turret. The end of the 
lock bolt lever, which intermittently engages the tum- 
bler for withdrawing the lock bolt preliminary to the 
indexing of the turret, is equipped with a roller for the 
sake of sensitiveness and reduction of wear. The rear- 
ward travel of the slide indexes the turret by means of 
indexing pins in the bottom of the turret and a pawl 
pivoted in the saddle. 


The Nos. 3, 5 and 7 machines are equipped with a 
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system of revolving independent stops which are geared 
to the turret, with which they index. The stop screw 
working in conjunction with the working station of the 
turret abuts a movable stop in the saddle. This movable 
stop stands in working relation with the mechanism dis- 
engaging the automatic feed in the saddle apron. 

The system of independent stops for the No. 0 and 
No. 1 screw machines differ from the one on the larger 
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which is secured to the under side of the turret s| 
This rack engages a pinion, mounted on the | 
through shaft*which is shown in the interior view 
the power feed apron. The motion is transmitt 
through the power feed rod to the worm and worm gea 
in the apron. Three sliding gears provide for the fe 
changes. These three changes are multiplied by a clu 
ter of two sliding gears in the gear box at the end of t} 
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No. 5 Screw Machine with Gear Friction Head and 


Power Feed for the Turret and Cut-off The No. 7 

machine is similar in design. Details of the gear 

friction head, turret slide and saddle, and the apron 

for the turret ick ind saddle are shown in the 
other illustrations 


machines. Instead of having the stops revolve with the 
turret, the stops are here mounted in the end of the 
turret slide. A revolving stop working in the slot be- 
tween the two lugs on the rear end of the saddle indexes 
with the turret and acts to bring the proper stop into 
working relation with the forward turret station. This 
is to provide additional sensitiveness of indexing, as 
the stop screws do not have to revolve with the turret. 
This is emphasized as an important point on a small 
machine working on delicate work, producing many 
parts per hour, each one possibly requiring the turret 
to be indexed several times. The design of the turret 
indexing mechanism is the same as on the larger ma- 
chines. 

One of the illustrations shows the power feed rack 





machine. This provides six changes in all. The low2r 
gears in the gear train, including the work gear, run 
in a bath of oil. 

The cross feed apron is similar in design to the 
saddle apron with the difference that additional sliding 
gears are introduced in the train to obtain the. reverse 
of the feed movement. The feed friction which works 
in conjunction with the two large intermediate gears 
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is operated by a rapid acting cam manipulated by a 
hand lever. The three-step sliding gear nests in the 
apron, in conjunction with the two changes obtainable 
in the gear box at the head end of the machine, as 
already described, provide six changes of feed to the 
cross slide. 

A feature emphasized is the location of the hand 
longitudinal feed screw for the various cut-off units 
between the ways of the bed, so that the force moving 
the cut-off carriage on the bed is thus applied in the 
middle of the guide instead of on the front side where 
it might introduce a cocking action resulting in inaccu- 
racy of the adjustment and undue wear of the machine 
at this point. Immediately inside of the hand wheel for 
the hand longitudinal feed is mounted a graduated dial 
equipped with observation stops. This facilitates ad- 
justing the cut-off carriage longitudinally. A similar 
graduated dial with observation stops is also mounted 
on the cross feed screw for use with the movement of 
the cross slide: 
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Por applying coolant to the work and the cutting 
tools, the larger machines are supplied with a double 
system of piping, one working in conjunction with the 
turret slide and the other with the cut-off. On the 
smaller machines a single system of piping is used. 


Centrifugal Steel Castings 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 1.—In co-operation with the Ord- 
nance Bureau of the War Department, the Bureau of 
Standards has been making some interesting experi- 
ments in centrifugal steel castings, according to Dr. 
Stratton: 

This method produces an ingot of hollow cylindrical 
form and it was thought that there would be a con- 
siderable saving of material, labor and time in the 
manufacture of cylindrical steel appliances. If the 
method warranted, it was hoped to be able to substi- 
tute cast or heat-treated cast material made by this 
centrifugal process for forged pieces. The castings 
submitted for examination were a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of four of several chemical compositions and 
cast under various: conditions, but none of the cylin- 
ders being cast strictly in accordance with specifica- 
tion requirements for ordnance material. Very inter- 
esting and promising results were obtained. 

Segregation of the elements—carbon, sulphur and 
phosphorus—appears to exist only radially and is con- 
fined mainly to a very thin layer of the inner zone, 
but exists also slightly in the outer zone. Nickel also 
appears to segregate somewhat, following the carbon. 
The maximum carbon segregation found amounted to 
0.09 per cent in a steel containing 0.66 per cent carbon 
and nickel 2.2 per cent. Blowholes appear only in the 
inner segregative zone. The density across a section 
is practically constant; tensile and shock tests show 
in general greater strength and elasticity, but less 
ductility in tangential than in longitudinal directions. 
This method of casting develops very slight internal 
stresses. By suitable heat treatment the physical 
properties of steel cast by this method compare very 
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favorably with forged material of the same composi- 
tion. The metal of the casting is clean and sound and 
its microstructure better than in ordinary types of 
steel casting. 


Medal Given to Eugene Schneider 


Dr. Eugene Schneider, head of the Creusot Works 
of France, was presented with the gold medal of the 
Mining and Metallurgical Society of America at a bril- 
liant dinner of a testimonial character to him at the 
Biltmore Hotel, New York, Nov. 24. The award had 
been announced to him about a year ago by E. Gybbon 
Spilsbury in Paris on the occasion of a visit of a dele- 
gation of American engineers to I'rance, but the acta) 
bestowal remained for Dr. Schneider’s coming to the 
United States. 

Speeches were made by Bradley Stoughton, secre- 
tary American Institute of Mining and Metallurgica! 
Engineers; Dr. Henry M. Howe, the distinguished 


The No. 3 Plain Head Screw 
Machine with Lever Cut-off. In 
the circle is shown the hand screw 
cut-off. This machine is also 
built with friction head 
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metallurgical engineer; Dr. Charles M. Schwab, chair- 
man Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and Col. Manus 
McCloskey, U. S. A. Mr. Schwab in his usual happy 
way told how he had visited the Creusot works 3} 
years ago in the company of Gen. William Crozier, U 
‘S. A., when he first met Mr. Schneider and incidentally 
found that the works were thrown wide open to them 
Though he owned to being proud of Bethlehem, he re- 
ferred to Mr. Schneider and the Schneider works as the 
teacher and leader in the production of ordnance, 
Mr. Schneider in his reply devoted himself particularly 
to his desire of developing close co-operation between 
Europe and the American nation. While he was par- 
ticularly interested in helping Europe through its 
present difficult period of financial settlements, the co- 
operation he had in mind was not to be limited to this: 
period or to financial matters but he urged that there 
should be a continued mixing of minds and mentalities: 
in the common work and mutual relations of the futuwe: 
President H. H. Knox of the society was toastmaster. 


A drafting machine of the type with a square coh- 
trolled by two sets of parallels is being manufactured 
by W. Mavitta, at the Anchor Works, Park Road, 
Aston, near Birmingham, England. The machine is 
designed to overcome backlash, thus to make for 
accuracy at all positions on the board. 
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German Machine Tool Industries in 1919" 


Prospects as to Labor and Materials—Imita- 
tions of American Tools—Prices Now and in 
1914—Leading Manufacturers: and Dealers 


BY ALEXANDER LUCHARS} 


HE outlook for the coming winter in Germany is 
[most uncertain, and conditions as they exist in 

the spring will have much to do with her stabil- 
ity and future progress. 


Coal Shortage and Taxes 


The German coal which must be given up to 
France, leaves about 40 per cent of what was used last 
winter, when there was much suffering among the poor 
for lack of fuel. This shortage probably will be fur- 
ther increased by the prevailing strikes and through 
loafing and slacking. In one Westphalia mine which 
formerly employed 6100 workers, and now employs 
6700, the output is only about 50 per cent of what it 
was in 1914. The coal shortage will of course affect 
factories, so that many may close down or run on re- 
duced time. It is expected that wages will be paid in 
such cases, part by the Government, part by the em- 
ployers, adding to the taxes which are already crushing 
all who have anything to tax. 

These taxes often work severe hardships. A 
maker of small tools who had been in business for fifty 
years sold out for a million marks. The new law 
took 800,000 m., and as the income of the remainder 
was not enough to live on, he went to work again at 
the bench in his former shop. Besides the taxes on 
income and profits, those on principal or business cap- 
ital range from 15 to 65 per cent; but the payment of 
the latter may be made in 30 annual installments at 6 
per cent. Many people, especially among the business 
classes, are very despondent, and even faithful work- 
men (there are many) seem to have lost heart in their 
work, saying that there is no incentive to. labor, for 
they can save nothing, and the product of their toil 
goes only for taxes and indemnities. 


Labor Conditions 


Employers are harassed by labor’s demands and re- 
strictions; by the difficulty of obtaining material, of 
disposing of their product when it is ready, by the 
depreciated currency which forms the basis of trade, 
by the enormous taxes and all the minor troubles which 


follow in the train of these greater ones. But the 
future is not all gloomy. There are some who say 
that if the workmen will only work for whatever 


wages can be agreed upon, the other evils can be taken 
care of in time. Some believe labor is beginning to 
see that the demoralization in fundamental conditions 
affects working people more than any other class, and 
that some reasonable working basis must be reached 
on which the employer and employed can stand. 

The strike at the great Siemens’ works, employing 
32,000 hands, is typical of German industrial condi- 
tions. This strike was caused by the tearing down of 
a notice posted by the management that on July 21, 
the international “strike day,” all the Siemens’ plants 
would be open to those who cared to work. In every 
works there is a shop committee which, with the man- 
agement, passes on certain questions that concern the 
employees (too intricate an arrangement to explain 
here), and all notices relating to such questions are to 
be signed by both the management and the shop com- 
mittee. The notice in the Siemens’ works was not 
signed by the committee, the management claiming 
that it was not included in the provisions referred to. 
When the notice was torn down the forty-one members 
of the shop committee were discharged, whereupon 
10,000 workmen began “passive resistance” (loafing 


*From data gathered as trade commissioner for the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, and written in Berlin about 
Aug. 1. 
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around the shop during the working hours and doing 
no work). These men were told that they must work 
or be discharged, and, refusing, they were discharged. 
Then the remaining 22,000 workers struck. Finally, 
I am told, when the shop committee acknowledged they 
had exceeded their rights in tearing down the notice, 
they were taken back and the remaining 32,000 came 
back. 

A law has been introduced in the National Assem- 
bly giving a representation in the management of each 
business to the workers, but many manufacturers do 
not think that such a representation would mean in- 
terference. Partial strikes in departments of vital 
importance to the works are a favorite resort; for in 
such cases the workers in the departments not on strike 
come to the shop and play at working, but produce.’ 
almost nothing for lack of material, causing great loss 
to the management who must pay their wages. In the 
case of total strikes no wages are paid. 

Clerks and sales people here are all organized, hav- 
ing committees and rules similar to shop workers. 
Employers who have to deal with both classes say that 
the former are, if anything, more difficult to handle 
than the latter. 

One serious obstacle to stability and progress is the 
lack of a recognized national executive. The Presi- 
dent is a figure-head, and the ministers, with the ex- 
ception of Noske, have no real power. Noske, the 
Minister of National Defense, derives his power from 
the willingness of the soldiers to execute his orders; 
but except for its officers, the army is made up mostly 
of men who remain in it, not from motives of patriot- 
ism, but for the pay and food, and when a better place 
offers many leave. Its reliability is said to be increas- 
ing, and is the saving factor in a precarious situation. 


Wages 


Prices of all kinds of labor, of meta!s and materials, 
and especially of machine .ools, have naturally in- 
creased much more in proportion than in America— 
and prices have increased here since the armistice, 
although the supply of labor should be greater. 

A general comparison of wages paid to machinists 
and machine shop workers in 1914 and 1919 is given 
below: 

Wages Per =, 


1914 919 
LA® TERME 66 ciassuac ced M. 0.60 to M. 0.75 M. 3.25 to M. 4.00 
Milling Machine Hand..... 9.56 to 0.60 2.55 to 3.59 
Pe TES Lrcvscnccccas 0.60 to 6.72 2.90 to 3.75 
Assembler and Fitter..... 0.56 to 0.70 2.70 to 3.60 
to” hl eee ee 0.48 to 0.56 3.00 to 3.50 


0.95 to 1.15 3.50 to 4.00 


On piece-work the man must be guaranteed a min- 
imum wage of about 25 per cent more than for day 
work. There are no large wages earned at piece- 
work, for the men will not produce more than an aver- 
age amount of work under any conditions. 

The above figures, however, do not afford an accu- 
rate comparison of labor costs on account of time lost 
loafing, talking and “slacking.” In the machinery in- 
dustry the average hourly product under the 8-hr. day 
is about 50 per cent of what it was in 1913-14. In the 
Ludwig Loewe works I was told that their product per 
man per hour for the first six months of 1919 was 52 
per cent of what it was in 1913-14. In some works it 
is much less. 

Besides the increased wages and diminished output, 
manufacturers must reckon with extra bonuses or con- 
tributions in cash, up to 800 m. for each person or 
member of the organization such as foremen, drafts- 
men and superintendents, to enable them to pay their 
debts. The upper class employees have been giving 
more trouble lately than the workers. 
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All over Germany the 8-hr. day prevails, but the 
division of the day varies in different localities. In 
most Berlin machine shops the workers start at 7 a. 
m., work till 12.10 p. m., take 20 min. for lunch, and 
quit at 3 p. m. On Saturday the quitting hour is 1 
p. m., making 44% hr. a week. In the Spandau ar- 
senal when the armistice was signed there were about 
40,000 workers employed. The Government dared not 
throw them out of work, so they continued to come 
during hours, but produced nothing, because whatever 
they produced would have represented only spoiled ma- 
terial. After some months of this it became evident 
that 25,000,000 m. a month could be used to better ad- 
vantage in other ways, so the force was cut down to 
skeleton dimensions. 

Prices 

The following figures give an idea of the increases 
in the prices of materials from 1914 to 1919. The 
heavy increase in prices are due not to profiteering, 
but to greatly increased manufacturing, transportation 
and other co¢ts. Foundry pig iron, which was quoted 
at 74.50 m. in the second quarter of 1914, was quoted 
at 215 m. in the first quarter of 1919, and 356.50 m. in 
the second quarter of this year. Prices have now been 
lowered by 52 m. to 90 m. per ton, but the Pig Iron 
Union states that the blast furnaces are working at a 
heavy loss. 

The materials used in making pig iron have, of 
course, increased accordingly, coal briquettes having 
advanced from 13.75 m. to 66.10 m. and blast furnace 
coke from 17.00 m. to 88.85 m. per ton. 

The advances of prices for raw and half-finished 
products are given in the following table. The prices 
given are marks per ton. 


Sheet 
Date Ingots Billets Billets Sections 
May, 20Rec sss does cee 95.00 97.50 110.00 
JOM. 3, Sere cede van 285.00 300.00 305.00 320.00 
March 1. 1919......385.09 400.00 405.00 429.00 
May 1,. 308e0<és oaks 405.00 475.00 480.00 520.00 


Copper is now selling at 5.25 m. a kilogram (offi- 
cial price). High-speed steel sells for 27.50 m. per kg. 

There is no room in this article for an extended 
comparison of prices; but a few typical examples may 
be of interest:—A freight locomotive, which cost, 
before the war, about 80,000 m. and in 1218 about 
225,000 m. cannot be bought now for less than 400,000 
m. Gasoline costs about 18 m. per gal.; automobile 
tires, 32 x 4%, 1400 m.; bicycles, 1500 m. A Ford 
automobile, three years old, without tires, sold recently 
for 10,000 m. Second-hand American typewriters sell 
for 1200 m.; typewriters of German make, 1200 m. 
These are of course transient prices; when supplies 
come in they will fall sharply. 


Machine-Tool Output During the War 


The following table, compiled by Prof. Schlesinger, 
an authority on the subject, gives the output of Ger- 
man machine tools during the past six years, and a 
comparison of prices as well: 


German Machine Tool Production—1913-1918 


Production in Selling Price, Mark Production 


Year Million Marks per Kg. in Tons 

918 ki 1.00 1,069,000 
1994 .. indeas cae 1.10 950,000 
[GED sesh waa 695 1.30 530,000 
BON sQeeeind 660 2.00 330,000 
WED nage eee 1720 2.50 680,000 
PSS cx: Seen 780 3.00 260,000 


Many and varying estimates have been made of the 
value of machine tools now in stock in Germany, but 
conservative authorities place the amount at between 
200,000,000 m. and 300,000,000 m., which is a normal 
figure. This does not include tools owned by the Gov- 
ernment, but those are not expected to come on the 
market. The tools in private stocks are said to be 
second or third-rate products; and this statement is 
supported by the fact that nearly all first-class Ger- 
man machine-tool makers are behind in their deliv- 
eries—some claim from six to nine months. 


Depreciation of the Mark 
All German prices must be considered in relation 
to the impaired value of the mark, which is now quoted 
at about 17 to a dollar, as compared with 4% in 1914, 
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and similar, although not so great, differences are 
noticeable in comparison with all Allied and neutral 
money values. Its effect on imports into Germany is 
evident, and establishes prohibitive prices for Ameri- 
can machine tools here. The price of German machine 
tools advanced three times by the Government during 
the war—43% per cent in 1917, and in 1918, 66 per 
cent over the 1917 prices. No further Government 
advance was made, but manufacturers advanced prices 
from 20 per cent to 40 per cent at the end of 1918; and 
many prices have further advanced (except on war 
material tools) during 1919. Special machines for 
peace-work use advanced up to 200 per cent, and some 
smal] machine tools as much at 500 per cent over 1914 
prices. But German tools of the best makes still sell 
for considerably less than similar American tools can 
be sold for according to the following figures furnished 
me by two well-known German dealers: 


Prices for Best Makes of German Machine Tools—1919 


Gap Lathes, 15 in., Seb Gh; Ge is 00 voncedceescacee 3400 m. 
Gap Lathes, 16 in., 3% ft. cemters............ —-_ . * 
Gap Lathes, 16 in., 5 CE: GIs « «so. 03 v0 000 6ee 000 0e ee 
Gap Lathes, 18 in., 3% ft. centers................ .. 4500 m. 
Gap Lathes, 20 in., 5 OC, GOS ce cv cciccevesenwees 7400 m. 
Gap Lathes, 20 in., 7 a ae ee 7750 m. 
Gap Lathes, 26 in., 7 OE ee 
Engine Lathes, with gap, lead-screw and feed-rod, 

BO Wing Bee CGOMROIG. 6x 8 censcessedapedeveeuseneerenee 7000 m. 
Engine Lathes, with gap, lead-screw and feed-rod, 

BD Bs. Soe Bes GOMGMIGs coos cs cacdekitccs dishes dane 8000 m. 


Engine Lathes, with gap, lead-screw and feed-rod, 


ID 9m... FE. COMOMB ic cc cccccccccscccensscanentenneeeee 
Plain Milling Machines (according to size) from 
00 m. to 9000 m. 
Universal Milling Machines (according to size) from 
7500 m. to 8500 m. 
Vertion) Bei BeOORINGe cicccicciccvtscccciuweed . 7200 rm, 
Crete GIGNIE, BO Ties 5 ans x0'wenseg se ch oueendinns , 4200 m. 
Coes SO Gee Gs ko bbs CeCe eee beet cceun .. 4000 m. 
CoO SONG: SE ais so du we dv cevtcasieesebdineveaae 7000 m. 
Drilling Machines, 20 in.. vaih dm Abepietiott aaitad .... 1300 m. 
Drilling Machines, 22 in., power feed......... 2700 m. 
Four-spindle Automatics, 1\%- and 2\%-I!In., 26,000 to 27,500 m. 


My personal opinion is that the above prices are 
lower than those for which first-class machines can be 
bought. 


Comparison of Prices of German Machine Tools— 


1914-1919 
1914 1919 
M. M. 
High-speed Encine Lathe, geared 
head, 18 in., 3% ft. centers. on ae 9000 
Tool-room Lathe, 14 in., 3% ft. cen- 
ters ee ahaa hare we ee 8600 
Milling Machines, Hand............. 230-280 950 
{ 800 27 
Plain (three different sizes)...... 4 2600 R190 
| 4400 13000 to 14000 
Universal, including head a 3500 10000 to 12000 
Radial Drilling Machines, 3%-ft.... 2400 R900 to 19000 
Radial Drilling Machines, 5-ft...... 4800 16000 to 14000 


All the prices stated are subject to change from 
day to day, and many manufacturers refuse to quote 
prices until the tools are ready for delivery. 

No American machine tools have come into Ger- 
many, except through Holland and Sweden, for about 
three years, and no reliable comparisons can be made 
between the selling prices of our tools here in 1914 and 
the prices that would have to be put on them now. 
The high ocean freight rates, which will undoubtedly 
fall in the near future, and the low value of the mark, 
make any comparisons of little value; but judging 
by what former agents of American manufacturers 
say, the figures would range from four to seven times 
what they were in 1913-14, and from 50 per cent to 75 
per cent more than similar German tools sell for. One 
dealer estimated that an American 14-in. lathe, which 
he sold for 2000 m. in 1914, he would now have to sell 
for 11,000 m. to 12,000 m.; while a German tool of the 
same size and of a good make would sell for 6000 m. 
to 7000 m. A Gleason bevel gear planer, sold here in 
1914 for about 9000 m., would now have to be sold for 
60,000 m. A Baker Brothers type keysteater, 13-in. 
stroke, weight 2250 Ib., made by A. H. Schutte, is of- 
fered at 5500 m. A Four-spindle automatic, by the 
same maker, is sold for 27,500 m.; 10-in. to 12-in. 
lathes made by Pittler, one of the best manufacturers, 
sell for 1000 m. to 1200 m. On account of their greater 
accuracy, American tools of the best makes will sell for 
better prices than German tools of the same type and 
size; but to say just how much more would be pure 
guess-work. 

The German manufacturers are turning out far 
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better tools than they did in 1913-14. The designs of 
many weli-known American tools are followed, some 
are faithfully copied and others adapted by the lead- 
ing German makers. The list given below includes 
makers of characteristic types of American tools which 
had a ready sale in Germany before the war. General 
r standard machine tools, such as plain, vertical and 

coln type milling machines, sensitive and upright 
drilling machines, vertical slotting machines, planers, 
shapers, engine lathes, tool grinders and many other 
tools, which were manufactured more or less along 
American lines before the war, have been taken up in 
increasing quantities since 1914 by a _ considerable 
number of German makers. It is not the intention to 
include any of these in the following list of machines 
copied or adapted: 


; ( beat ! 200! ( L l -%3 in seared 
lead ma © made | EF, A, Scheu, G. m. b. H., Berli: 
, »r 2 ‘ ‘ > . 
, Acme Machinery Co., Clevelan« Bolt machinery made by 
Concordia Maschinenbau, Halle S., and August Meiselbach 
Nachf Leipzi 
cer Brothers, Toledo, Ohio: Two sizes of kevseaters 
by A. H. Scl KGln-Deutz 

Bilgram Ma ne Works, Philadelphia: Machines licensed 
to J. KE. Reinecker, Chemnitz-Gablentz. are now also mad 

vy a firm in Leipzig 

Blanchard Machine Co Cambridge, Mass Grinder 
br t out Schuch & S itte, Berlin, with round and 
squ tabl 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I.: Small screw 
machines ma le in large Icts and first-class workmanship by 
Sams verk, G. m. b. H., Berlin; while Ludwig Loewe & Co 

er] } also brouxzht out another machine of this type 
+ ‘ ’ ’ 
I No. 2 svrfac rinder j iso made in large lots by Sam 
nwerk in Berlin and sold at tl price of 5750 m.; the same 
rm also make the Brown & Sharpe No universal cylin- 
drical grinds? : 

Pu Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn.: While the 
Deutsche Nile has made a vertical turret lathe along the 
Bullard lines, this competition seen to have died away, as 
well as that of Sondermann & Stier, A.G., Chemnitz. 

Cincinnati Bickford Tool Ci Cincinnati: Plain radial 
drilling machines of the latest Bickford type are built in 


iantities by Zimmermann-Werke, A. G., Chemnitz: and the 
smaller sizes of radial. 3 and 4 ft., are built by several firms 
n smaller lots. Upright drills of good design and workman- 
hip are built by Cebr. Reinhold, Gera, as a specialty, and 
also by a number of cther firms 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati: No. 1 tool 
erinder mad by Fritz Werner, A. G., Berlin: also by Collet 

Engelhard, Offenbach, a. M Schuchardt & Schiitte, Ber- 
n; whiie A. H. Schiitte, Kéln-Deutz, makes the No. 1% size 

“leveland Automatic Machine Co., Cleveland: Automatics 
milt by Schubert & Salzer a, <3 Chemnitz: Gildemeister & 
Co., Bielefeld: A. H. Schiitte Kéln-Deutz: and Teipsiger 


Werkzeug-Maschinenfabrik, A. G., Leipzig 
Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Sprinefield, Vt \ machine verv 
similar in working principle, using the ime tools, is built by; 


Max Riber & Co., G. m. b. H., Chemnitz: built in larger siz 


than the Fellow ar shaper 
Fitchburg Machine Works, Fitchburg, Mass.: ‘‘Loswins 
lathe made by Gildemeister & Co., Bielefeld; and by Hei- 


denreich & Harhbeck, Hamburg 
Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J.: Shapers with the same 
haracteristic details are made by several firms: the Samson 


verk, Berlin, have a new desig “with very small openings 
frame,”’ brake, splash lubrication, ete., with some details 
tented 

Higley Machine Co.. South Norwalk, Conn.: Saws made by 
Ernst Krause & Co., Vienna: Otto Déring, Berlin; Irmische1 
eC Saalfeld, a. S. 

International Machine Tool Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Libby 
turret lathe geared head) mad by Zimmermann-Werke, 
Chemnitz 

ones & Lamson Machine Ce Springfield, Vt.: Turret 
lat} advertised by C. G. Haubold, Jr.. G. m. b. H., Chem 
! and F. A. Scheu, G. m. b. H serlin. 

l!andis Machine Co... Waynesboro, Pa.: Bolt cutters made 
by Reinery & Co., Hagen, and Gustav Wagner, Reutlingen. 

Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, P: Grinding machines 
made by Fritz Werner, A. G Berlin-Marienfelde: Schubert 
& Salzer, Chemnitz; A. H. Schiitte. Kéln-Deutz: Schuchardt 
& Sehiitt Berlin, and several others 

I. N. Lapeinte Co., New London, Conn.: Broaching ma- 
chines made by Dolze & Slotta. Coswig, Saxony. 


K, LeBlond Machine Tool Co, 


Cincinnati: Tool grinder 
» by Zimmermann- Werk: i 


Chemnitz, in large lots. 


Mitts & Merrill, Saginaw, Mich. Keyseater made by 
Elhe-Werke, Dresden; and Mammutwerke, Niirnberg. 

National Acme Co., Cleveland: Mutiple-spindle automatic 
n lines made bv A. H. Schiitte K6ln-Deutz; Gildemeister 
& (o., A. G., Bielefeld, Leipziger Werkzeug-Maschinenfabrik 
4. G., Leipzi the single-spind!e Gridley automatic machin 
is made bv Heidenreich & Harbeck, Hamburg; Gebr. Boéhr 


nger, Goppingen: Hasse & Wrede, Berlin; deFries & Ci 
A. G., Diisseldorf. 

New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn.: Automati 
n hines made by Gildemeister & Co., A. G., Bielefeld. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.: Ludwig Loewe & Co., Ber 

is iicensed to make Norton grinding machines, 

Potter & Johnston Machine Co. Pawtucket, R. I.: This 
type of machine made by Herm. Schroers, Crefeld; deFries 
& Cie., A. G., Diisseldorf: Magdeburger Werkzeugmaschinen- 
Fabrik. Magdebure: Leipziger Werkzeug- Maschinenfabrik, A 
G.. Leipzig; Zimmermann-Werke, Chemnitz. 


Leading Manufacturers of Machine Tools 


Among the leading German manufacturers of ma- 
thine tools should be included Schuchardt & Schutte 
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and Alfred H. Schutte. The former firm has its own 
factories and also controls the output of several others, 
making Blanchard and Landis type grinding machines, 
Cincinnati type tool grinders, turret lathes up to 2% 
in. size, medium-sized milling machines, lathes, drili 
ing machines, engraving machines, wood-working ma- 
chines, and special machines for various types of man- 
ufacture; measuring instruments and tools, several! 
types of small tools, grinding wheels, furnaces, etc. 

Alfred H. Schutte has four factories—at Cologne 
Deutz, Cologne-Ehrenfeld, Berlin-Treptow and Siegen- 
Marienborn. At Mr. Schutte’s Cologne works, which 
are modern in every respect and employ 600 workmen, 
I saw the new Schutte four-spindle automatic. This 
machines has a single-pulley drive and geared head, a 
capacity for’ bars up to 2 in. in diameter, and is pr 
vided with all the means for rapid and accurate pro- 
duction found on various types of American mul- 
tiple-spindle automatic machines, including spindles 
mounted in adjustable bearing boxes with end thrusts 
taken by ball bearings, an auxiliary tool head, a special 
arrangement for rapid drilling and ample provision 
for lubricating oil for the cutting tools. The price is 
27,500 m. 

Nearly al] the German machine-tool builders made 
money during the war—some made large fortunes 
but they now find them diminishing rapidly through 
heavy taxation, increased costs, and Governmental re- 
quirements in regard to the payment of wages when 
men are unemployed. The decline in earnings began 
with many firms before the war closed, and the earn- 
ings of Ludwig Loewe & Co. given below, are probably 
typical of many: 


Net Profits and Dividends 

1915 1916 1917 1918 
4.538.000 m 3,7710.000 m 4.485.000 m 2 584.000 m 

35% 32° 32% 20% 

Ludwig Loewe & Co. employed 4000 workers 
during the war, many of whom were women. They 
now employ about 2500, very few women. Their new 
building, begun in 1914, is not yet fully equipped, about 
half of it being devoted to the manufacture of milling 
machines. Dr. Waldschmidt is still the managing di- 
rector, Mr. Bechstein occupying his former position, 
and Mr. Huhn being in charge of the mechanical de- 
partment. 

In 1917-18 the Siemens Works made a clear profit 
of 14,000,000 m.; but as the increase in wages this year 
already amounts to 70,000,000 m., it is evident that 
the showing for 1919 will be quite different. 

The well-known firm of J. E. Reinecker, Chemnitz, 
Saxony, has had a similar experience of large profits 
during the war, followed by a difficult situation which 
has gone from bad to worse. The daily wages since 
last Fall have doubled, although the number of work 
men has increased only slightly. Recently Mr. Rein- 
ecker declared that labor demands meant eventuall) 
the loss of their entire investment and that he wished 
to discontinue the business. As this is not permitted 
by law, he petitioned the National Assembly for per- 
mission to do so. Some people say this is only a bluff 
and was made for the purpose of changing from a cor- 
poration to a private firm, the taxes on the latter being 
less. My personal acquaintance with Mr. Reinecker 
inclines me to believe that he means business; in which 
case it does not indicate much faith in the future of 
the German machine tool] industry. 

A good deal has been printed about the future of 
the Krupp business and the great variety of metal 
goods that firm intends to manufacture. The name of 
Krupp has been so identified with war material that I 
was surprised to find that at the Essen plant, up to 
1914, only about 20 to 25 per cent of the product was 
war material, the other 75 per cent or 80 per cent be- 
ing for commercial and industrial purposes. The por- 
tions of the plant devoted to war material are now shut 
down, and there seem to be few arrangements com- 
pleted for replacing the output of the closed portions. 
It is reported that they do not intend to take up the 
manufacture of machine tools, but are selling those in 
their equipment which they do not.need; also it is said 
that they are considering manufacturing textile ma- 
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chinery, typewriters, calipers, gages, and measuring 
instruments. 
The German designers have made few changes in 


machine tools, and few new machines have been 
brought out. On account of the tendency to copy 


American machines, or, if not in their intirety, to use 
their new points, our manufacturers are cautioned 
about accepting first orders for such machines. 


The German Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
The German Machine Tool Makers Association 
numbered 72 before the war. It has now 320 mem- 
ers, and they apparently work together for much the 
ame objects that our own association does, except that 
they are free to regulate prices to any extent they 
Neither the Germans nor the English are so 
‘ar advanced as we.are in Government regulation of 
they have things to be thankful 
for. The members of the association employed about 
70,000 men and a large number of women in 1917: 
60,000 men and fewer women in 1918-19. I have a 
‘complete list of the members of the association and 
their products, but it would require too much space for 
this article. It will be sufficient to mention the num- 
ber of makers of different classes of machine tools at 
the present time: 
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yusiness. So some 


ine lathes ... , OK 
Vertical boring mills 
itting off machines... 
izontal boring machines 
ir cutting machines.... 






rret lathes, screw machines and automati i 
Milling machines, all types... s 
Drilling machines, all types... 4 1) 
Planers, slotters and shapers 1 
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Machine Tool Dealers 
As virtually no American tools have been coming 
into this market for three years there are, of course, 
no American machine-tool dealers in Germany. Even 
1ose who believe in American tools and would prefer 
to handle them, have been obliged to sell German, 
Swiss and Swedish products. The firm of Heinrich 
Dreyer has been liquidated and their fine show-room 
is now occupied by Zimmermann-Werke of Chemnitz. 
Thielicke & Co., formerly in Charlottenburg, have their 
salesroom and offices at Kaiser Wilhelmstrasse 2, just 
across from Dreyer’s od location. Both the Thielicke 
brothers were in the army, but came through with 
slight wounds. Schuchardt & Schutte are in the same 
location in Spandauer Strasse. Oscar Burghardt, 
formerly manager of the Petrograd branch makes his 
ieadquarters here. Ernst Muller, formerly manager 
of the New York office, is still at Berlin in the same 
position as in 1914. Victor Giraud is still manager of 
the business. 
Alfred H. Schutte has moved his Berlin wareroom 
from its former location in Alt-Moabit to Kroner 
Strasse, 52, near the business section. Adolph Siems 
s still manager. E. Sonnenthal, Jr., has moved to 
Ross Strasse, 22. In addition to an extensive dealer’s 
usiness, this firm has now taken up the manufacture 
f lathes. Ernest Krause of Vienna has opened a 
areroom at Friedrich Strasse, 123, principally for the 
sale of the product of his factory in Vienna. He has 
recently been employing 400 hands in his Vienna fac- 
tory, making lathes, drilling machines, Higley saws, 
planers and shapers and turret lathes. Mr. Krause 
recently bought a planer plant at Cologne, which he 
will use for manufacturing machine tools. F. G. 
Kretschmer at Frankfurt a/Main, has been handling 
German tools during the war and has a large stock on 
hand. Both Mr. Koyemann and his associate, Mr. 
Huttner of Dusseldorf were in the army during most 
of the war, and are now re-establishing their business. 


The Tariff and Patents 


No definite policy has yet been decided on about the 
tariff, although it is said that a high protective duty 
vill be placed on imports. The National Assemb'y 
eing only a provisional body, it is likely that this 
juestion will be left to its successor, but there is a 
marked tendency among those having authority, to ar- 
hitrarily shut out all American machine tools, except 
those types which are not made here. I said to one of 
these gentlemen—“I have no authority to say that any 
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American machine-tool manufacturer wishes to sell 
tools in this market, or that it is possible to do so with 
the mark at its present value; but—you all say you 
want to trade with America—how will you be able to 
if you shut out our products?” No satisfactory 
answer to this question was forthcoming. 

There has been no change in the German patent 
law since 1909; and American manufacturers are ad- 
vised to patent any improvements that are patentable 
—not only for their protection in Germany, but in 
other continental countries where German tools may 
be sold. 

The Central European Nations 


In what remains of Austria, the machine-tool in- 
dustry is on an uncertain footing, due to unsettied 
conditions and a debased currency. In Hungary, the 
new government is too young for anyone to venture 
an opinion about the future, except that any govern- 
ment must be an improvement over what Hungary has 
had lately. In Prague business is said to be encour- 
aging, and the Czecho-Slovak Government apparently 
is growing in strength. Machinery dealers in Berlin 
also say they are doing a good business with Finland. 


Suspension Bridge at Detroit Is Proposed 


DetTROIT, Dec. 8.—Organization of a corporation 
under charter of the American and Canadian govern- 
ments to build a steel suspension bridge across the De- 
troib River, connecting Detroit and Windsor, Ont., at 
a cost of about $28,000,000, is being considered by a 
group of Detroit and Canadian capitalists. Present 
prospects appear to be that the project will materialize. 
Formal announcement of the plans is expected within 
the next two or three weeks. 

Promoting the project is Gustave Lindenthal, New 
York engineer, who came to Detroit several weeks ago 
and interviewed a number of Detroit capitalists. 

The tentative plan provides for a double-deck sus- 
pension bridge across the river at its narrowest point, 
which would bring its Detroit terminal somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Twenty-second Street, it is be- 
lieved. The proposed span would be able to handle 
railroad, street car, automobile and pedestrian traffic. 
The railroad tracks would connect on the Canadian side 
with the Essex Terminal Railroad, and on the Amer- 
ican side with the terminal tracks of the Fort Street 
Union Depot Co., which handles the business of the 
Wabash and Pere Marquette lines. 

It is proposed to build the bridge with one span 110 
ft. above the water, which would permit any lake ves- 
se] to pass underneath with plenty of clearance. As 
soon as sufficient information has been obtained from 
the railroads that might use the bridge and from the 
Detroit United Railways Company, which operates the 
trolley lines on both sides of the river, it is probable 
that the matter will be taken up at Washington and 
Ottawa, where sanction to the plans will be sought. 

An unprecedented industrial growth in both Detroit 
and the border cities, which seems in prospect, gives 
promise of a great increase in all kinds of trans-river 
traffic. 


Effect of High Temperature on Duriron 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 8.—The Bureau of Standards 
has studied the effect of prolonged annealing on high 
silicon cast iron for the Ordnance Department. The 
inspection division of the latter was interested in the 
noncorrodible iron called duriron (cast iron of the ap- 
proximate composition—total carbon 1.18 per cent; 
graphite, 1.09; silicon, 13 per cent) and requested the 
bureau to determine the possibility of any changes in 
composition upon continued heating. The examina- 
tion, says the report, showed that the continued heat- 
ing for as long as 50 hr. at 1,000 deg. C, produced no 
essential change either upon the structure or composi- 
tion. 





The Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association will hold 
its annual meeting and dinner at the Elks Club, Pitts- 
burgh, on Monday evening, Dec. 15. The entertainment 
committee has prepared an attractive program of ad- 
dresses, music and other diversions. 
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PRODUCTION INCREASING 


Features of Mill and Furnace Operations in the 
Mahoning Valley 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Dec. 9.—Last week Mahoning 
Valley mills commenced to feel the pinch of fuel short- 
age and open hearth schedules were curtailed Monday 
by the principal independents. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
is making the best operating showing this week, with 
the Ohio works and upper and lower Union mills in 
Mahoning county and the McDonald works in Trumbull 
county at 100 per cent. The Carnegie Steel Co. has as 
yet experienced no coal scarcity. November 25 the 
company blew in No. 2 blast furnace, which had been 
down for relining. All six stacks at the Ohio works 
are now in operation. District Supt. James H. Grose 
reports that out of a total operating force under 
normal! conditions of 6700 about 6000 men are at work. 


Employees Vote to Return 


November 26, employees of the Brown-Bonnell fin- 
ishing mills of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. voted to 
return to work, after being idle since Sept. 22. A ma- 
jority of these workers were thrown into enforced 
idleness when the strike started because of the lack of 
common labor. A number were also influenced by their 
union sympathies. Between 850 and 900 men are 
affected by the vote. Union agitators endeavored to 
dissuade them from returning and succeeded in pre- 
venting any organized effort to go back to the mills 
until last week. At atl the plants, men returned in 
droves and the normal working forces are being 
reached. Lack of coal, however, is retarding schedules 
and the shortage comes at a most inopportune time for 
the steel industry in the Youngstown district. It gives 
agitators an opportunity to interview the men under 
more favorable circumstances. 

At least four weeks ago, most of the men on strike 
tired of the situation. From the first, leaders of the 
unions failed to live up to their promises to finance the 
strike and the radicalism of Foster and Fitzpatrick 
alienated many workers. Those who were at first ac- 
tive unionists and favored the strike were in frequent 
cases the first to return to the mills and get their jobs 
back. The opinion is shared here that the utter col- 
lapse of the strike has materially injured the cause of 
organized labor and has given it a setback in the steel 
industry from which it will not recover for years. 


Agitators Are Cautious 


Since the circulation of petitions here informing 
union agitators that their presence in the district is un- 
desirable, strike leaders have been more than ordinarily 
cautious. They received a serious setback when 
Mayor A. W. Craver of Youngstown recently promul- 
gated an order prohibiting meetings of strikers, claim- 
ing they incited to disorder. Union leaders have pro- 
tested to Gov. James M. Cox of Ohio, who promised to 
hear their complaint, taken up by the Ohio Federation 
of Labor. 

J. E. McCadden, district organizer for the American 
Federation of Labor, and two foreign labor leaders 
were arrested last week following a meeting of strik- 
ers at East Youngstown. They were detained under a 
new law against syndicalism in Ohio. It is charged 
they made syndicalistic and seditious utterances in 
their speeches. All three are held under bond for 
trial. 

Another stabilizing influence has been the formation 
of a citizens’ organization, presumably to preserve law 
and order, with over 2000 members. This organization 
is prepared to prosecute all strikers arrested for dis- 
turbance. 

Picket lines have practically disappeared in this city 
and only a few scattered groups are noticed at the mill 
gates. In the past week, there has been little or no 
interference with men entering or leaving the plants. 
Despite this condition union leaders continue to inform 
the ignorant and the foreigners that the “strikers are 
winning.” 

After being on strike two weeks 100 employees of 
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the Savage Arms Co., Sharon, Pa., have returned 
They walked out in protest over refusal of the man- 
agement to reinstate a discharged workman. 


Smelter Will Require 13,000 Tons of Steel 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9.—Vice-Consul James H. Roth. 
at Callao, Peru, has sent to the Department of Com 
merce an official announcement by the Board of Jj 
rectors of the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation that 
they have definitely decided to construct a new smelter 
at Oroya, Peru, to replace the old plant at La Fundi 
cion. Preliminary work on this plant has been under 
way for some months, but a definite decision on the 
undertaking, which involves an outlay of approximately 
$9,000,000 was held in abeyance until a recent meeting 
of the board of directors. Over 13,000 tons of struc 
tural steel will go into the new plant, and for this 
work some 90 structural steel workers will be brought 
from the United States. Altogether, when the work is 
in full swing, the American staff wi!l probably number 
between 200 and 300 men and between 3,000 and 4,000 
native workmen will be employed. It is expected that 
the material will begin to arrive from the United 
States within the next few months, and that by the 
early part of 1920, construction will be fairly under 
way. The estimated time required for the completion 
of the plant is two years. The prime limits of the 
plant will be two blast furnaces and two reverbera- 
tories. The old plant at La Fundicion has five blast 
furnaces and four reverberatories, but the new units 
will have practically twice the capacity of the old. 
There can be handled 1,500 tons of ore per day at La 
Fundicion at the present time, while the minimum 
capacity of the Oroya installation, it is stated, will be 
2,500 tons per day. 


Plan for Disposing of Ships 


A plan for disposing of the 2000 ships controlled by 
the United States Shipping Board has been proposed 
by Holden A. Evans, president Baltimore Dry Docks & 
Shipbuilding Co., Baltimore, which is radically opposed 
to that put forward by P. A. S. Franklin, president 
International Mercantile Marine. Although the Gov- 
ernment has already sold a few ships at the rate of 
$225 a deadweight ton, Mr. Franklin is reported as 
having proposed that future sales be made at the rate 
of about $140 a deadweight ton, the Government allo- 
cating to the purchasers the ships unsold. Mr. Franklin 
claims the low price should be made in order that 
Americans can compete with British ships built on the 
Clyde. 

Mr. Evans finds fault with this scheme, claiming a 
few big interests would purchase the bulk of these ships, 
centering the shipping industry in New York, Boston 
and Philadelpia to the neglect of ports such as Balti- 
more and San Francisco which have revived since the 
war shipbuilding boom. Mr. Evans proposes that the 
Government sell ships for $200 a ton the first two 
years, reducing the price to $175 for the next two years. 
At the end of five years, he proposes that the Govern- 
ment sell remaining ships at highest possible prices 
and quit the shipping business. 

Mr. Evans claims that this five-year plan would 
give the American people time in which to be educated 
as to the value of a strong American marine and would 
afford time for American shipyards to become wel! 
enough organized to compete effectively with those of 
other countries. 





The Federal Bridge & Structural Co., Waukesha, 
Wis.. a fabricator of steel bridges and buildings, an 
nounces the appointment of M. E. Allen, formerly assist- 
ant general manager of the Birmingham Steel Corpora- 
tion, Birmingham, Ala., as contracting engineer in charge 
of sales, with office in room 1228 People’s Gas Building, 
Chicago. Mr. Allen was also formerly connected with 
the Central States Bridge Co., Indianapolis, and the 
Baily & Allen Co., Chicago. 
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Face Grinder for Work Up to 12 In. in 
Diameter 


A machine especially designed for grinding metal 
slitting saws, hubs of milling cutters, faces of bushings, 
arbor collars, etc., is being marketed by the Cleveland 
Machine Tool Co., 3215 Superior Avenue, Cleveland. In 
plants where a number of Fellows gear shapers are in 
use, these grinding machines, it is explained, will be 
found especially useful for sharpening the gear shaper 
cutters. 

The table is 42 in. long by 9% in. wide, has one V 
and one flat way, and is larger than the ways, so as to 
always cover the latter and keep them free from dust 
and grit. It is provided with a crank handle adjustment 
by which the are of oscillation can be adjusted to the 
work to be ground. The design is such that a cutting 
fluid ean be used if necessary. The table is oscillated by 
a crank disk driven by a worm and worm gear, thus to 
insure a firm and steady motion. The throw or arc of 
oscillation can be adjusted from nothing to 6 in., which 





means that work up to 12 in. in diameter can be han- 
dled.. Six changes of feed are secured by a three-step 
cone pulley on the machine and a two-speed counter- 
shaft. 

The grinding wheel head is fitted to a saddle which 
is secured to the main part of the column by a dove- 
tail slide, and gibbed to provide adjustment for wear. 
The saddle has a lateral adjustment on the table of 
2 in. and is designed to exclude dust from its bearing 
urface. The adjusting screw for this saddle is pro- 
vided with a micrometer dial. The grinding wheel head 
s pivoted and can be turned to any desired angle, thus 
permitting the use of wheels of various shapes. The 
head is graduated in degrees for a space of 30 deg. 

The grinding wheel spindle runs in phosphor bronze 
bearings which are adjustable for wear. A driving 
pulley 3 in. in diameter and with a 2 in. face is mounted 
on the spindle between the bearings. Large grinding 
Wheel flanges are provided and a wheel guard large 
enough to accommodate grinding wheels 8 in. in diam- 
eter is made a part of the machine. 

The work head is secured to the wing of the column 
Dy a dove-tail slide and rests on its own saddle, which 
has a longitudinal adjustment of 6 in. The saddle is 
fastened to the column by a hand clamping screw, thus 
to provide easy adjustment, and a gib makes this slide 
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adjustable for wear. The machine will accommodate 
work 6 in. in thickness without overhang of the saddle. 
By allowing the saddle to overhang somewhat and by 
using a grinding wheel approximately 5 in. in diameter, 
work up to 10 or more inches in thickness can be han- 
dled. The work head is pivoted on the saddle and can 
be swung to any angle and is graduated in degrees. 

The work spindle has a No. 11 B. & S. taper hole. 
The spindle runs in phosphor-bronze bearings which are 
adjustable for wear. The nose of the spindle is threaded 
to receive a 10-in. face plate which has two T slots at 
right angles to permit a rapid clamping of the work. 
Two draw bolts and %-in. and 1-in. collets are fur- 
nished as regular equipment. 

All cylindrical and flat bearings and all oil holes 
have dust-proof oil caps. The table and saddles are 
designed with a view of keeping their bearings free from 
dust and grit and the spindle bearings are protected by 
specially designed dust covers. A door in the front of 
the column permits access to the working parts of the 
machine for oiling and adjustment. A door on the side 





The Pneumatic Cylinder of the Clamping Device on This 
Heavy Duty Radial Is Located so as to Bring the Pres- 
sure Directly to the Point of Clamping and Eliminate 


a Number of the Usual Working Parts 


makes a large part of the interior of the column avail- 
able as a storage place for tools, grinding wheels and 
attachments. 


The second anniversary number of “Speed-Up,” the 
official organ of the Submarine Boat Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J., presents an interesting record of accomplish- 
ments. “A Farewell Message to the Newark Bay Ship- 
yard” is had from Edward N. Hurley, former chairman 
of the United States Shipping Board; “The Two Years 
of Accomplishment” is outlined by Henry R. Carse, 
president; “How the Fabricated Ship Has Revolution- 
ized the Shipbuilding Industry” is diseussed by Henry 
R. Sutphen, vice-president, and “We Came, We Saw— 
Have We Conquered?” is the subject of an article by 
Beverly L. Worden, general manager. 


The McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, bought re- 
cently 100 acres of land adjacent to its Riter-Conley 
plant at Leetsdale, Pa., about 15 miles from Pittsburgh, 
at a reported cost of $330,000. The company has not 
made any definite plans of utilizing this property, but 
it will likely be used at some future time for additions 
to the Riter-Conley works, or perhaps for the building 
of new plants. 
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Insuring Proper Industrial Relations 


In discussing “Personal Problems in Modern Indus- 
try” before the recent convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, C. D. Dyer, Jr., of Hunt & 
Dyer, Philadelphia, brought out that the three most im- 
portant factors in securing and retainig a proper indus- 
trial relationship, are the establishment of a definite 
policy, which is not easy; the proper interpretation of 
such policy, which is even more difficult; and the prac- 
tical application of details in connection therewith, 
which is vital. 

“Too much consideration,” he stated, “cannot be 
given to the problem of establishing a definite policy. 
To be of value, it must be formulated with the idea in 
mind of permanency, rather than expediency. It must 
provide sufficient elasticity to readily meet local or 
changing requirements. Any plan bordering on the pa- 
ternalistic, philanthropic or welfare type of relation- 
ship, that has given rise to so much misunderstanding 
in the past, must be avoided. 

“An adequate and sympathetic comprehension of 
mutual problems and mutual needs is a prerequisite to 
policy formulation. For the reason that it is essen- 
tially a proprietary program, dependent for success 
upon the co-operative spirit developed, it is only logical 
that the employed be given every opportunity of taking 
an active part in its formulation.” 

The principles of Americanization, he said, should 
be spread throughout the organization; and the prac- 
tical application of any plan of industrial relations 
should provide for employment, service and hospital 
departments. 


Training Foremen in Prentiss Wire Plant 


G. W. Prentiss & Co., Holyoke, Mass., makers of 
iron and steel wire, have inaugurated a plan of train- 
ing for their foremen and other factory supervisors. 
A group of 25 men has been formed to pursue a three 
months course in production methods, which comprises 
the study of specially prepared text, and the discus- 
sion of this material at six bi-weekly meetings held 
after hours in the plant. At each meeting a lecture 
will be delivered by a production man and the lectures 
will be followed by a round-table discussion. Included 
in the group, besides foremen, are the general man- 
ager and the superintendent. 

The subjects to be studied include: How to pro- 
mote team work in the shop; handling men in a way 
to increase production and promote harmony; how 
production should be organized; efficient purchasing, 
scheduling, routing, repairing, etc.; keeping down the 
overhead by stricter cost keeping, and major problems 
of management. The course is under the direction of 
the Business Training Corporation, New York. 


Proposed Merger With Wickwire Steel Co. 


It is understood that the meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Clinton-Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., 
to act on the proposed merger of their company with 
the Wickwire Steel Co., Buffelo, will not be called much 
before Jan. 1. 

An agreement has been reached upon which the two 
corporations will consolidate, but there are still many 
minor details to be worked out before the final plan can 
be submitted to the Clinton-Wright stockholders. 


Wide Fluctuations in Number of Employees 

Possibly no better illustration of the fluctuating 
tide of labor at the various Eastern manufacturing 
centers during the past few years can be found than 
at Waterbury, Conn. 

A movement is on foot in New England to secure 
the approximatae census of towns and cities for the 
purpose of boosting the industrial growth of such 
places. In the effort to secure an estimate of the 
population of Waterbury it was found that the Scovill 
Mfg. Co. before the war nominally employed 3500 
hands; that during the war it steadily increased its 
working forces until, on Armistice Day, it was employ- 
ing 14,000; that following the signing of the Armistice 
the working force was gradually reduced to 1,500; that 
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since last spring it has been gradually increased agai: 
so that today the concern has more than 7,000 men « 
its books. 

The Chase Companies, another brass manufactur 
before the war employed some 3,000 men; during t 
war it employed as high as 8,875; and today has 45/ 
on the books. The whole city’s population is about 
20,000 less than it was during the war, but more tha: 
73,000 more than it was in 1910. 


Alloy Steels for Light Armor 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 1.—In co-operation with thé 
Bureau of Mines and the Navy Department the Bureau 
of Standards is studying the properties of special 
alloy steels suitable for the development of light armor 
The majority of these steels contain zirconium, whi' 
others contain molybdenum, boron, cerium, etc. About 
150 ingots have been made by the Bureau of Mines 
experiment station at Ithaca, N. Y., and have been 
rolled into plates of % in. or % in. thickness at the 
Bureau of Standards. The properties of these are 
being thoroughly examined, including the mechanical 
properties, heat treated and annealed, hardness, resis- 
tance to impact, microstructure, chemical analysis and 
thermal analysis. In conjunction with the ballistic tests 
to be made by the Navy Department, valuable and 
useful data are being obtained for the design of light 
armor plates. 


Report on Roumania 


“Reconstruction in Roumania,” a report prepared by 
C. C. Orghidan, president Roumanian Government Com- 
mission in the United States, and published by the 
American-Roumanian Chamber of Commerce, Wool- 
worth Building, New York, presents the salient facts 
in regard to the present economic conditions in Rou- 
mania and the opportunities which are presented for 
American business. In 1913 Roumania with a popula- 
tion of 7,500,000 imported commodities valued at $118,- 
002,568 and exported staple foodstuffs and petroleum 
products and other raw materials to a value amounting 
to $134,141,067. Of the goods imported, approximately 
90 per cent was made up of finished manufactured ar- 
ticles. About 64 per cent was produced either in Ger- 
many or Austria-Hungary. 


Japan Sustains Americans’ Trademark Rights 


A recent decision of the Supreme Court of Japan in 
Tokio, sustaining the right of the Miller Lock Co., 
Philadelphia, to the exclusive use of its registered trade- 
mark in Japan is considered a definite step toward re- 
establishing Japanese business in the esteem of occi- 
dental nations. The suit was brought by the Crown 
Lock Co., a Japanese concern, which had been restrained 
by the Japanese Patent Office, Tokio, from use of the 
Miller trademark, consisting of the name “Miller” set 
in a scroll. The Crown company had been for some 
time manufacturing locks marked with a scroll bearing 
the names “Crown” and “Million,” and obviously in- 
tended as an imitation to sell on the good will built up 
by the Miller Lock Co. 


Extensive Housing Plan 


The Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., will start imme- 
diately upon an elaborate plan for housing its em- 
ployees, which will supplement in a large way the 
colony of 58 single houses erected on Indian Hill, Green- 
dale, five years ago. The new neighborhood will be on 
the opposite slope of the hill. There will be 100 single 
and two-family houses, two boarding houses, to lodge 
and board more than 100 unmarried male workers, and 
a community house, which will be the central feature 
of a park into which the large area will be laid out. 
In addition there will be a codperative store conducted 
on a large scale. The project involves the expendi- 
ture of $500,000. 


The Bridgeport Drafting & Engineering Co. Bridge- 
port, Conn., installed a catalogue-filing system, and 
would like to hear from concerns handling tool and 
shop equipment, structural steel and sheet metal work. 
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Basing Point Controversy Is Submitted 


Federal Trade Commission Hears Arguments 
and Takes Matter Under Advisement—Long 
Period May Elapse Before Decision is Rendered 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has taken the Pittsburgh basing point contro- 
versy under advisement. Even a preliminary decision, 
however, is not looked for before some time late in the 
spring, and then it is likely that it will be only the 
beginning of a real fight. For the commission has 
not even determined whether it has jurisdiction in the 
case. 

A high-priced array of legal talent spent five days 
last week arguing the case before the commission. 
They covered little ground not already covered in the 
briefs and declarations which have been filed. They went 
over the whole fabric of the complicated history of Pitts- 
burgh basing and all its applications to the iron and 
steel industry. But at the end of the five days all the 
commission could announce was that it would let the 
parties interested know when a decision might be ex- 
pected. 

The commission has given no ground to speculate 
on what its decision will be. But there seems to be a 
general expectation that the commission is not ready 
to drop the proceeding, and will at least issue the neces- 
sary formal complaint to go into the exact details of 
the case. It has heard no testimony, so far — only 
arguments. As a result, it seems likely that some kind 
of further proceeding will follow, to permit the taking 
of sworn testimony and the gathering of actual statis- 
tics. If that is done, it will take at least another year 
before a genuine order could be issued by the commis- 
sion. The plea of the Western Association of Rolled 
Steel Consumers is that the commission issue an order 
to direct the abandonment of the Pittsburgh basing 
point plan of selling. 


How Many Basing Points? 


Several times during the hearings, there have been 
suggestions that if the Pittsburgh base is retained, Chi- 
cago, Duluth, or Birmingham, or all of them, be also 
made basing points. It seems likely, however, that if 
the commission rules adversely to Pittsburgh, it will 
prohibit all basing points rather than order the creation 
of new ones. 

This is based on the fact that throughout the argu- 
ments, the commission seemed particularly anxious to 
determine whether the existence of the Pittsburgh base 
was the result of a natural economic law, or whether it 
was the result of arbitrary agreements by producers. 
This left the inference that if it were not an ordinary 
and natural condition, the commission would be willing 
to interfere to break it down. 

One of the important features of the whole hearing 
was the fact that a decision in this case will naturally 
bring with it similar decisions in the case of all the 
other industries which have basing points. None of 
these was represented, but the commission has been 
keeping in touch with the situation from that stand- 
point, 


Case “Not Even Begun” 

Although Chairman Murdock has been careful to 
emphasize that “the case has not even begun,” the 
record in the Pittsburgh controversy has already become 
voluminous. This record has now been turned over to 
M. F. Hudson, the acting chief examiner of the com- 
mission. He will abstract it and work out all the 
questions of law and fact that are applicable to the 
case. It is expected that the commission will have to 


put its own experts to work on some of the features 
of the case, particularly to gather statistics as to pro- 
duction and consumption of steel in the various states, 
and the prices that have been applied. This alone will 
require several months. 

Then Mr. Hudson’s report will be turned over to the 
Board of Review of the commission. This consists of 
Adrian S. Busick, chairman, T. M. Robertson, and 
W. T. Roberts. With their attorney, W. R. Turner, 
they will spend another month or so, proving up all 
the statements, and determining upon a recommenda- 
tion to the commission. Not until they have agreed 
upon such a recommendation will the case again be in 
the hands of the commissioners themselves. The state- 
ment by the Board of Review will first be given to 
Commissioner Houston Thompson, who will again study 
the case and decide upon a recommendation to his 
brother commissioners. 

At that time the Board of Review probably will 
also appear before the commission, and there will be 
further deliberations before the commission can make 
a public decision. 

If it decides that it has no jurisdiction, that the 
case calls for no interference on the part of the com- 
mission, that ruling will end the case. Nor is there 
any provision for an appeal to the courts. If, on the 
other hand, it determines that it has jurisdiction and 
that the case merits a real trial, that it “has reason to 
believe” that the Pittsburgh basing practice constitutes 
“unfair competition,” or an “unfair trade practice,” it 
will decide to issue a formal complaint against the 
United States Steel Corporation and the other defend- 
ants who are named in the present petition. Even the 
drafting of that complaint probably will require some 
time, for the commission will order one drawn up and 
then—if it follows its usual practice—debate for sev 
eral sessions upon the final terms of the document 
Not until that complaint has been issued will the case 
have legally “begun.” 

Once that is issued, the defendants will have a 
month or 40 days to file their answers, before forma! 
taking of testimony is begun before the board’s exam- 
iners. This will require several] months more, and in 
all it is likely that six months will elapse before the 
commission will be ready to rule upon the case made 
up by the examiners. If, after all these proceedings, it 
determines that the practice is illegal, and issues an 
order to “cease and desist,” the defendants will stil) 
have an appeal to the United States courts. 

There is no question that the case is the most im- 
portant and far-reaching that has been brought before 
the commission. 


Many Interests Represented at Hearing 


The representatives of the organizations and cor- 
porations that favored the application for a commis- 
sion order against the Pittsburgh practice, who ap- 
peared at the hearings, were: 


John S. Miller and Don C. Wray, Chicago, for Western 
Association of Rolled Steel Consumers 

Frank S. White. Birmingham, Ala., for Birmingham Civic 
Association and Birmingham Steel Base Bureau. 

Charles L. Harold, Birmingham, Ala., for Southern As- 
sociation of Rolled Steel Consumers and the Birmingham 
Civie Association. 

Henry C. Flannery, Assistant Attorney General, St. Paul, 
Minn., for State of Minnesota. 

Clifford L. Hilton, Attorney General, St. Paul, Minn., for 
State of Minnesota. 

H. G. Pickering, of Pickering & Rieser, Superior, Wis.. 
for the Superior Commercial Club. 
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J. A. Smith, Attorney General of Alabama, Montgomery, 

Ala., for State of Alabama. 

_T. T. Hudson, Duluth, Minn., for Joint Committee of 
Civic Organization of Duluth, including manufacturers of 
fabricated steel products. 

; Fred G. Moore, City Attorney, Birmingham, Ala., for the 
city of Birmingham. 

, Elliott Cheatham, Atlanta, Ga., for Southern Association 
of Rolled Steel Consumers and Southern Association of 
Steel Fabricators. 

Charles P. Craig, Chairman, Duluth, Minn., for Joint 
Committee of Civic Organizations of Duluth. 


The opponents of the application were represented 
as follows: 


Charles T. Hopkins, Atlanta, Ga,, for Atlantic Steel Co. 

Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, by C. W. Wickersham 
and Walter B. Howe, New York, for Lackawanna Steel Co 

L. C. Boyle and Robert Ash, Washington, for Oak Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association of Chicago. 

Willis L. King, T. E, Hackett and George C. Wilson, 
Pittsburgh, for Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

Frederick A. Joss, Indianapolis, for W. J. Holliday & Co., 
Indianapolis, fabricators 

John J. Corbin, Sharon, Pa., for Petroleum Iron Works Co. 

Henry Russell Platt, of Mayer, Meyer, Austrian & Platt, 
Chicago, for Inland Steel Co. 
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L. A. Manchester and W. J. Morris, Youngstown, Ohio 
for the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

W. A. Collings, Kansas City, Mo., for W. A. Collings Co 

A. H. Cordery, Philadelphia, for the Phoenix Iron Co. 

N. L. Moon, representing W. W. Lukens, vice-president 
Philadelphia, for Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 

R. V. Lindabury and N. W. Corlett, New York, for the 
United States Steel Corporation and subsidiaries. 

Hoyt A. Moore, of Cravath & Henderson, New York, 
for the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

E. L. Herndon, Pottsville, Pa., for the Eastern Steel Co 

John Walsh, attorney, Washington, for Petroleum Iron 
Works Co., Sharon, Pa. 

Richard Jones, Jr., Youngstown, Ohio, for Republic Iren 
& Steel Co, 

Charles M. Thorp, Pittsburgh, for Weirton Steel Co. 

A. T. Cobb, Rochester, N. Y., for Office Equipment Traf- 
fic Association and Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 

George W. Connors, Birmingham, Ala., for Connors-Wey- 
man Steel Co. 

James Bowron, president, and H. Sanborn Smith, vice- 
president, Birmingham, Ala., for the Gulf States Steel Co. 

Alfred L. Geiger, attorney, Washington, for Gulf States 
Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Willis F. McCook, Pittsburgh, for Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Chadbourne, Babbitt & Wallace, New York, for Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co. 

G. H. Jones, first vice-president, Chicago, for 
Steel Co. 


Inland 


Chairman Murdock States Commission’s Policy 


“It is the intention of this commission,” said Chair- 
man Murdock, in opening the hearings, “that everyone 
here who desires may be given as full and complete 
hearing as is consistent with the reasonable expedition 
of the case. , 

“Under the commission’s organic act, Congress de- 
clared that unfair methods of competition were un- 
lawful, and said, supplemental to that pronouncement, 
that whenever the commission shall have reason to 
believe that an unfair method of competition is being 
used or has been used in commerce, it shall, if it be- 
lieves it to be in the public interest, cause a complaint 
to be issued. Thereafter, there shall be a hearing upon 
that complaint on answer. 

“After that hearing, the matter again comes before 
the commission, and if the commission, after hearing, 
concludes that it shall confirm its original reasonable 
belief about issuing the complaint, then an order issues 
against the respondent to cease and desist from the 
practice complained of. Now that proceeding up to that 
time has not been a court proceeding. There has been 
no day in court. This is an administrative body, and 
all that we have done up to that point is the action 
of an administrative body. 

“If the respondent feels that the order to cease and 
desist is not grounded in law and in fact, he may 
appeal to the Court of Appeals, and then he has his 
day in court.” 

“And thence to the Supreme Court,” said Mr. Linda- 
bury. 

“And thence to the Supreme Court,” assented Com- 
missioner Murdock. 

Claude R. Porter, chief counsel of the commission, 
went into greater detail in explaining the exact pro- 
cedure. The two sides then agreed upon a program of 
nine hours hearing for each, Attorney John S. Miller 
to control the time of the petitioners for the abolition 
of the Pittsburgh basing point, and Attorney R. V. 
Lindabury for the Pittsburgh side of the controversy. 
Mr. Miller went over much of the ground covered in 
the original complaint of the Western Association of 
Rolled Steel Consumers. He attacked, particularly, 
the suggestion that the Pittsburgh basing policy “stabil- 
ized”’ steel prices. 

Destroying Competition 

“The law of supply and demand, and the law of 
competition do not call for stability,’ he said. “The 
moment you stabilize prices and make them uniform 
and steady for all time, you have destroyed that com- 
petition. The stabilizing of prices has to be done by 
natural law. It can not be done arbitrarily, because 


” 


the law of normal competition is the law under which 
prices are more or less unstable. If they get too high, 


competition brings them down. Where it is left to the 
cost of production plus a profit, the natural laws of 
competition will not stabilize the price up here. It will 
tend to get down to the cost plus and a profit for the 
most inexpensive producer, and it will so benefit the 
consumer.” 

H. E. White, assistant to the counsel of the West- 
ern Association of Rolled Steel Consumers, was then 
put on the stand to exhibit a map showing the graphic 
results of the Pittsburgh basing policy, which he de- 
scribed, as well as a long series of detailed statements 
concerning freight rates and records of invoices and 
shipments in various territories. 

“It is not entirely clear to me from the counsel’s 
argument, and the papers they have furnished,” said 
Mr. Lindabury, “whether or not they desire this com- 
mission to establish what they call a Chicago basing 
point. I should like to know from the counsel whether 
it is their position or claim or argument, that this com- 
mission should by order establish a Chicago, or a 
Duluth, or a Birmingham base, or that it should stop 
short of any attempt at the establishment of any of 
these bases in the order which it is asked to make.” 


Not Asking for Chicago Basing Point 

“T undertake to say,” replied Mr. Miller, “that we 
were not asking for any Chicago basis; that we had a 
complaint against a specific evil practice as we con- 
ceive; and that we come here under the provisions of 
the act of Congress, asking this commission to issue a 
complaint the result of which, if we should succeed, 
would be an order on the respondents to cease the prac- 
tice. That does not involve making any Chicago base 
at all.” 

An “Evil Practice” 

“But you speak also for Duluth and Birmingham?” 
questioned Commissioner Murdock. 

“T think so,” said Mr. Miller, “at present. We are 
here now to get rid of this Pittsburgh basing practice 
as being unlawful. We are here for such an order as the 
commission has the power in those cases to give. We 
want to dispose of this Pittsburgh basing. If that is 
met by any other evil practice, if any other evil practice 
is substituted or put in its place, we will be prepared 
to meet it then. 

“It is quite clear,” said Commissioner Colver, 
“that the method of approach that has been selected 
here only leaves opening to the commission under the 
law for a negative ruling against the Pittsburgh basing 
point, which, as I take it, is the assumption of the 
payment of a freight rate which, in fact, has not been 
paid. That is all we can do. If anything formative 
were wanted, you would have to go to the Attorney 
General under another section of the Federal Trade 
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Commission act, and upon application of the Attorney 
General the Federal Trade Commission would also 
have power to investigate and make recommendations 
for the readjustment of the business of any corporation 
alleged to be violating the anti-trust acts, in order 
that the corporation might thereafter maintain its 
organization, management and conduct of business in 
accordance with the law. In that case, the commission 
would be able to act formatively but only by way of 
recommendations. In this order, we can only act nega- 
tively.” 

Attorney General Hilton of Minnesota emphasized 
the interest which that State has in the assertion. 
“Minnesota is interested both as producer and con- 
sumer,” he said. “It is interested because it is a large 
producer of steel products. In its good-roads move- 
ment it will require the use of approximately 60,000 
tons of steel during the next five years. This amount 
of steel, if purchased at the steel mills of the Minne- 
sota Steel Co., at Duluth, Minn., would cost the state 
$594,000 less than if it were purchased at Pittsburgh, 
if the same can be produced at Duluth at as low cost 
as at Pittsburgh. 

“T believe, and it is generally believed by the people 
of Minnesota, that, owing to the cheap water trans- 
portation and the low cost of delivering coal and lime- 
stone at Duluth, and by the nearness of the iron mines 
of northern Minnesota to Duluth, steel can be manu- 
factured at Duluth at as low or lower cost than at 
Pittsburgh. I therefore submit that it is to the interest 
of the people of Minnesota and of the Northwest to 
have the present system abolished, and that consumers 
of steel in Minnesota and the Northwest be given the 
right to purchase primary steel products from the 
mills at Duluth at the cost of production with a 
reasonable profit. The ultimate consumer is also in- 
volved in this. Every man, woman and child in the 
State of Minnesota contributed directly or indirectly 
to this excess cost of steel products.” 


“Arbitrary, Unjust and Unfair” 

“The present pricing system of primary steel 
products,” said T. T. Hudson, as representative of the 
Joint Committee of Civic Organizations of the City of 
Duluth, “is arbitrary, unjust, and unfair and tends 
to create a monopoly in the steel business of the 
country in the direction of the corporations engaged 
in and around Pittsburgh, whose interests have con- 
federated them together for the maintenance of this 
system. 

“A system of pricing steel which tends to concen- 
trate all steel plants, furnaces and mills at one point in 
the United States, is uneconomic and unjust to. all 
other plants in the United States which are favorably 
situated for the production of base steel products and 
of finished products. It discourages the development of 
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other sections and lessens the market for all agricul- 
tural products therein. It multiplies the volume af 
transportation needed to supply all such other terri- 
tory, an element which very largely increases the cost 
of fabricated products to the ultimate consumers. It 
draws to certain sections vast numbers of one class-of 
people to engage as employees in but one occupation so 
they predominate the thought of the communities in 
which they live, which creates the conditions of foment- 
ing strikes, tie-ups and discontent because of fancied 
or real grievances without the beneficial influence of 
citizens engaged in other occupations and businesses, 
who have their own life problems, which is the best 
leaven for insuring orderly communities. It congests 
traffic and transportation facilities at such points, caus- 
ing loss and delays in delivery, and is wasteful and 
unsatisfactory.” 

President George M. Gillette, of the Minneapolis 
Steel Machinery Co. of Minnesota, also presented the 
Minnesota point of view; while H. G. Pickering ap- 
peared in behalf of the Superior Commercial Club, 
Superior, Wis. 

Then came the companies of the Southern steel con- 
sumers, with Birmingham in the lead. Elliott Cheatham 
appeared for the Southern Association of Rolled Steel 
Consumers and the Southern Association of Steel Fabri- 
cators. 

“Birmingham is unique,” said Mr. Cheatham, “as 
the only place in America where the three raw materials 
going into the making of iron and steel are found to- 
gether. In Birmingham the limestone and coal and 
the ore are all together, and to bring them into the fur- 
naces requires nothing more, practically, than switch- 
ing. The Tennessee company, which belongs to the 
United States Steel Corporation, makes a normal Pitts- 
burgh profit on its sales down there. In addition to 
that, it makes a 26 per cent profit on its cost, because, 
as Judge Gary has said, steel can be produced in 
Birmingham at 26 per cent less than in Pittsburgh. In 
addition to these two things, it makes $11.50 a ton on 
all sales made down there on the full Pittsburgh price 
plus. But when they buy scrap steel, they turn it around 
and subtract the freight rate from the Pittsburgh price, 
so they make an additional profit there. There has 
been much talk about chaos if the Pittsburgh basing 
point is abolished. That is all bugaboo. We in the 
South have often departed from the sacred Pittsburgh 
basing in part, and there has been no trouble of any 
kind.” 

J. H. Brown of the International Shipbuilding Co., 
at Pascagoula, Miss., and Charles L. Harold of the 
Southern Association of Rolled Steel Consumers and 
of the Birmingham Civic Association also spoke for the 
southern consuming interests. W. T. Beatty, president 
of the Austin Mfg. Co., Chicago, presented the case of 
the individual Chicago fabricators. 


Mr. Lindabury Speaks for U. 8. Steel Corporation 


The chief argument for the Pittsburgh defenders 
was made by R. V. Lindabury, counsel for the United 
States Steel Corporation. He went into considerable 
detail, both as to the industrial situation that had 
brought about the Pittsburgh basing practice and as 
to the law under which the present proceedings were 
being held. 

“The counsel for the other side,” he said, “have dis- 
claimed here any idea that you should fix either Chi- 
cago, Duluth, or Birmingham as basing points, and 
have constricted their application practically for an 
injunction to restrain, or an order to require the dis- 
continuance of the practice of making Pittsburgh a 
basing point. They do not even ask you to fix mill 
base.” 


“The trade will fix the mill base,” interrupted Mr. 
Miller. 

“Perhaps that would result,” admitted Mr. Linda- 
bury. “It seems to me that instead of asking the 
commission to promote competition, to free competition 
from any shackles that have been put upon it, by 
agreement or otherwise, they are asking for an order 
to shackle competition, to create an artificial situation, 
instead of to discharge one that is contrary to the 
whole principle upon which our industrial relations 
are carried on. This condition of which they complain 
is the result of that competition which this Govern- . 
ment directs, encourages and declares to be the policy . 
of this country. And any such order as they attempt 
to make would be but to put a fetter upon that com- 
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petition and create an artificial situation which ought 
not to be done, and which it was never intended or 
expected that this commission or any other like com- 
mission would create. 

“Suppose you could make some such order as these 
gentlemen ask, and there were some compelling influ- 
ence that required the Chicago manufacturers to sell 
at Pittsburgh price, less freight, it being conceded for 
the purpose of argument that they manufacture as 
cheaply in Chicago as they do in Pittsburgh. What 
would be the result? Why, it would be that one-half 
f these Chicago fabricators would get their steel at 
$5.50 less than the other half. I de not know whether 
these would get any of it, because there are such great 
users of steel out there as Deere & Co., the Moline 
Plow Co., the Oliver Plow Co., the J. I. Case Co., 
and I suspect they would contract ahead with the Chi- 
cago mills for their total production. Fifty per cent 
would be pretty quickly taken up. The other half would 
have to pay the Pittsburgh price with a freight rate 
of $5.50 a ton more. Competition between them would, 
of course, be destroyed, and you would have by force 
of law the very discrimination which the Clayton law 
was passed to prevent.” 


A Competitor of Steel Corporation 

“T represent a competitor of the Steel Corporation,” 
said H. R. Platt. “I speak for the Inland Steel Co. 
But with these other companies on this side of the 
table we believe that to grant this application will be 
an injury and not a benefit to the country and to the 
trade, as well as to our individual clients. But we 
ire glad to submit this question to the jurisdiction 
and the consideration of the commission, without reser- 
vation of any kind. We say this because we believe 
that this question is an economic one, and that for the 
purposes of recommendation—because we believe that 
for practical purposes your power will be limited to a 
recommendation—we believe a careful, impartial inves- 
tigation by a body whose impartiality cannot be ques- 
tioned should be welcomed as tending to some extent 
to quiet the fears of any person or body of men who 
think they are being unjustly discriminated against. 
We do not share the fears expressed in the answer of 
some of our competitors that this commission can bring 
about chaos or can destroy any well established busi- 
ness which has behind it sufficient resources to ride by 
the temporary troubles that might be brought about 
by an erroneous decision.” 

“The 6,000,000 tons produced in the Chicago dis- 
trict,” said Frank H. Scott of the Steel & Tube Co. of 
America, “cannot possibly supply the demand of that 
district. As to the injury which would be done by such 
an order, the independents would be at a great disad- 
vantage as against the United States Steel Corporation. 
The latter has mills in Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Joliet, 
South Chicago, Gary, Milwaukee and Duluth. It can 
always sell at each of these places without having to 
pay freight on its products from anywhere else.” 

“We are not engaged in an unlawful act,” declared 
L. A. Manchester of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. “We are merely following the natural develop- 
ment of the steel industry.” 

C. W. Wickersham, who appeared for the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co., fortified his arguments with maps and 
documents. He declared that the Chicago district pro- 
luced less than 45 per cent of the requirements of the 
Western district, and asserted that the abolition of 
the Pittsburgh base would prevent his company from 
selling west of Buffalo. 

“Judge Miller’s clients,” he said, “are the only peo- 
ple in the United States who would profit one penny by 
any change.” 

James Bowron, president Gulf States Steel Co., put 
into the record a lot of historic data from his own 
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experiences in the Southern iron and steel industry, 
In answering the commission’s inquiry as to when the 
Pittsburgh base originated, he said: 

“T remember having seen some reference in THE 
IRON AGE to Pittsburgh base as early as 1892.” 

None of the earlier speakers could touch upon an 
earlier reference. 

For the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Paul Cravath 
tried to explain why rails had never been sold on a 
Pittsburgh base. He ascribed this to the fact that the 
railroads were themselves the purchasers, so that 
freight rates played no part in the price from any 
source. He also pointed out that prior to the anti- 
rebate laws the railroads used shipping favors as part 
of their rail purchasing inducement. Rails, he said, 
also were not shipped to a definite point, but scattered 
along the right of way, where needed. 

W. A. Collings, Kansas City, and John Walsh of 
the Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa., concluded the 
arguments in defense of Pittsburgh. Attorney Miller 
made the concluding arguments for the applicants, 
answering the declarations of the Pittsburgh defenders. 
He brought in some new evidence concerning plate 
makers’ agreements on extras and laid new stress upon 
the fact that pig iron is not sold on the Pittsburgh 
base. 0. F. S. 


Machine Tool Situation in Germany 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9.—Germany has already become 
a dangerous competitor in the machine tool field, ac- 
cording to a report sent to the Department of Com- 
merce by Trade Commissioner Wilbur J. Page. This 
is based on a visit of Mr. Page to the October fair at 
Leipsic, Germany, which, he says, had more than 10,000 
exhibitors and 18,000 visitors. Among the latter were 
some 7000 foreign buyers. 

“From the point of view of the German expert,” 
says Mr. Page, “probably the most important exhibits 
were those of the technical section, including many 
types of new machine tools, mechanicai and electrical 
devices, and novelties. In this industry the Germans 
were in position to fill orders quickly, and in many cases 
had considerable stocks on hand, due to the fact that, 
firstly, they had not been short of iron ore and coal 
during the war to the same extent as industries relying 
on foreign raw materials, and, secondly, there was little 
home demand to be met. The mechanical engineering 
industry is concentrating as much as possible on fine 
mechanical precision machinery and articles in which 
the raw material and coal used bear as small a percen- 
tage as possible to the value of the finished article. 
The accuracy of the work done by the machinery ex- 
hibited and the finish of the machines themselves left 
nothing to be desired except that every effort was made 
to avoid the use of brass.” 

Mr. Page summarizes his general impression of 
the machine tool situation in Germany as follows: 

1. Delivery from stock can in most cases be ob- 
tained for machine tools. In this connection, the repre- 
sentative of a large Dresden house stated that his firm 
had actually in stock 25 to 40 of each type, from the 
largest to the smallest machine. 

2. Prices are approximately 200 to 400 per cent 
above pre-war prices. 

3. The German firm arranges all the necessary ex- 
port regulations and shipping, leaving the import side 
to the importer. Cash must be deposited in a German 
bank on receipt of advice that the goods are ready to be 
despatched, or, in some cases, that they have already 
been forwarded. 

4. For the last six months a considerable amount 
of business has been transacted with Holland, Norway, 
Spain and North and South America. 

5. A very large proportion of the goods sold during 
the last six months has been for export. 

6. The chief factor limiting output is coal. 

7. Much specialized new machinery was seen. In 
many cases the Germans are willing to sell the cover- 
ing patents to foreign manufacturers. 
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New Tube Rolling Machine 


A machine designed for rolling tubing and molding, 
particularly for the automobile field, has been brought 
out by the United Machinery & Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 
The machine can be used for the manufacture of open 
seam, locked seam and welded tubing, round, square, 
or in any other desired section, or molding in any 
shape. In manufacturing the welded tubing a butt 
seam is made and the operation of welding is per- 
formed by an electric or other type of butt welder 
suitable for automatically welding light sections. 

The machine consists of a table on which are 
mounted eight pairs of housings that carry the bear- 
ings for the roll spindles that are driven from the 
motor through reduction gears. The final drive of the 
upper set of spindles is by a peculiarly designed sys- 
tem of idler gears and links which permits the ad- 
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The Foreigner and Safety Work 


A means for securing the co-operation of foreigners 
in safety work was discussed in a paper, “New Ways to 
Put Safety Across in a Steel Plant,” presented by H. P. 
Heyne, safety inspector United Alloy Steel Corporation, 
Canton, Ohio, at the eighth annual safety congress of 
the National Safety Council, Cleveland. 

“In our several departments where the workmen 
have little or no knowledge of the English language,” 
Mr. Heyne stated, “we appointed the more enlightened 
foreigners on the mill safety committees, through an 
interpreter who explained to them just what was ex- 
pected of members of the safety committee, and also 
that the safety committee button was presented to them 
in recognition of their ability in promoting safety 
among their fellow employees. 

“The committee button turned the trick, for the men 





Flat Strip Stock Up to 13 In. in Width Is Formed by This 


Desired. Adjustments provided for the rolls are pointed out 


rolls in graduated diameters is explained in producing a drawing 


justment of the position of the upper row of spindles 
to any height desired, depending on the diameter or 
form of section that is being rolled. It is also possible 
to adjust the height of any one of the roll spindles 
without changing the position of the other spindles, 
when this is desired in rolling peculiarly shaped sec- 
tions. The bottom spindles are also adjustable over a 
limited range. It is pointed out that these two ad- 
justments make the mill one of unusual flexibility. 

The stock which enters the first set of rolls as a 
flat strip is gradually formed as it passes through the 
various sets of rolls and has reached its final form on 
emerging from the last set. A feature of the rolls is 
that the circumference of each set is a few thousands 
of an inch larger than the set preceding it, producing 
a drawing tendency on the stock and preventing danger 
of buckling. 

The mill is furnished either with rolls of high car- 
bon steel, heat treated and ground, or with low carbon 
open hearth steel rolls, carbonized and ground. Cast 
alloy steel gears are used and the spindles are of cruci- 
ble tool steel, heat treated and ground. The spindles 
and gear shafts run in phosphor bronze bushings. 

Feed rolls are provided to guide stock in the ma- 
chine. These consist of two horizontal rolls and two 
vertical rolls provided with adjustable housings in or- 
der to accommodate stock of different widths and thick- 
nesses. At the outlet end there is a straightening de- 
vice, consisting of three housings and rolls. The inter- 
mediate housing can be adjusted, changing the distance 
between housings to accommodate the size of the sec- 
tion that is being rolled. The mill will roll any de- 
sired section up to one requiring stock 13 in. in width. 

It is stated that it will roll tubing 2 in. in diameter 
or its equivalent in any other section at the rate of 300 
in. per min. 





Myron Kennedy and Clarence Reiter have organized 
the Kennedy-Reiter Manufacturing Co. at Niles, Ohio, 
to manufacture metal specialties. 


Machine Into Tubing or Molding of Any Section or Shape 


as giving unusual flexibility, and the arrangement of the 
tendency on the stock thus to prevent buckling 


felt that they were being considered, in assisting us in 
the work. The number of lost time injuries, those ex- 
tending beyond balance of the working turn, was re- 
duced 14 per cent for the first half of 1919 as compared 
with that for 1918 (our reduction in 1918 as compared 
with 1917 was more than 50 per cent), which was par- 
tially accomplished through getting the foreigners more 
interested in safety work. In other words, these fel- 
lows had a greater chest expansion. However, we made 
it clear that they must approach their fellows in a 
proper manner, otherwise they would not obtain their 
co-operation; and we made them feel that they were 
safety investigators and were considered a part of the 
safety organization. 

“The safety button is a badge of an accident pre- 
ventionist, and must not be construed by the men as 
having any authority invested in them, other than to 
signify to their fellows that they are safety investi- 
gators. The button which, of course, was not presented 
until after the men had an understanding as to what 
was expected of them, had a good psychological effect.” 


The German Iron and Steel Output 


The output of pig iron and steel in Germany for 
nine months of this year is as follows in metric tons, 
according to the German Association of Iron and Steel 
Producers: 


Pig Iron Steel 
January . 506,185 477,149 
February .. 475,586 529,913 
March bess .» 558,788 654,893 
April jathwea’ 439,975 426,910 
May. reese 04,986 598,377 
June . 531,632 643,779 
July . . 580,819 796,331 
August .. 568,785 739,683 
September ~ «++ 631,167 737,516 
Total one Ne ..-4,717,923 5.604,551 
The corresponding output in 1918 to Oct. 1 was 


10,067,657 tons of pig iron and to Oct. 1, 1914, 12,018,940 
tons. The total steel output for 1918 was about 13,- 
750,000 tons. 
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Taylor Society Holds Annual Meeting 


Scientific Management Organization Considers 
Washington Industrial Conference and Coal 


Strike—Plans for Courses 


ago to promote scientific management, held its an- 
nual meeting in the Engineering Societies Build- 
ing, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, Dec. 5 
and 6. The first day was devoted to committee meet- 
ings, with a dinner and business meeting in the evening, 
and the second day to a series of papers and discus- 
sions in three sessions. The meeting was particu- 
larly timely because two of the speakers were repre- 
sentatives of the public group at the Industrial Con- 
ference at Washington and gave inside facts concerning 
it; and because a mining engineer brought out unpub- 
lished facts concerning the bituminous coal situation 
and the reason for the strikes. 
The general attitude of the assembly was that of 
a sympathizer with labor in the present industrial 
conflict, collective bargaining was indorsed, and both 
trade unions and shop unions were favored in prin- 
ciple, the one to supplement the work of the other. 
The Government was criticized in not having recog- 
nized the management end of industry along with 
capital, labor and the public. The most prominent 
figure was that of Henry S. Dennison, Dennison Mfg. 
Co., Framingham, Mass., who occupied the double role 
of president-elect of the Taylor Society and speaker at 
the most important session. Several were present who 
had attended the annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and they made refer- 
ences to this meeting. The very principle for which 
the society stands, scientific management, was lacking 
in the handling of the slides for the screen with which 
several papers were illustrated, as the wrong slides 
were frequently shown, thus losing much valuable 
time. An anti-climax was reached when the next to 
the last speaker in discussion alleged there was too 
much dishonesty among managers, which brought forth 
a rebuttal from the next speaker, the arguments tend- 
ing to leave an unpleasant taste to the conclusion of 
the meeting. 


ss Taylor Society, organized a number of years 


The New Officers 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Henry S. Dennison; vice-president 
for two years, Richard A. Feiss, Joseph & Feiss Co., 
Cleveland; vice-president for one year, Boyd Fisher, 
supervisor of personnel, Aluminum Castings Co., De- 
troit; treasurer, Edward W. Clark, consulting engi- 
neer, Philadelphia; directors for two years, D. M. 
Bates, Lewiston Bleachery & Dye Works, Lewiston, 
Me., and Fred G. Coburn, naval aircraft factory, 
League Island Navy Yard, Philadelphia; directors for 
one year, John F. Eagan, Atlanta, Ga., and Robert W. 
Bruere, director Bureau of+Industrial Research, New 
York. 

The following committee was appointed to nominate 
officers for the next year: J. M. Bruce, general sales 
director Remington Typewriter Co.. New York; H. P. 
Kendall, manufacturer and banker, Boston; William H. 
Eaton, Eaton Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; A. 
Merriam Cook, commander naval training camp, De- 
troit; and Richmond Mayo-Smith, Plimpton Press, 
Norwood, Mass. Two additional committees were ap- 
pointed, one to study “unemployment within employ- 
ment” with the idea of reducing it to a minimum; the 
other to provide for the introduction of courses in 
scientific management in the curricula of the nation’s 
universities. The following were appointed to the first 
committee: John M. Bruce, general sales director 
Remington Typewriter Co., New York; Carl G. Barth, 
consulting engineer in management, Buffalo; S. E. 
Thompson, Thompson & Lichtner Co., consulting engi- 
neer in management, Boston; H. W. Shelton, consulting 
engineer in management, Philadelphia; R. Mayo-Smith, 
Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass., and Ray M. Hudson, 


in Universities 


Holt Mfg. Co., Peoria, Ill. Upon the second committee 
were placed: H. H. Farquhar, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University; J. A 
Bursley, professor of mechanical engineering, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Joseph H. Willits, professor of in- 
dustry, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania; 
T. W. Mitchell, production engineer and labor manager 
with the Clothing Manufacturers’ Industrial Exchange, 
New York, and N. G. Burleigh, Tuck School, Dart- 
mouth College. 


The Research Committee 


The research committee of the society said that it 
needed about 150 industrial establishments to co-oper- 
ate with it in studying the problem of unemployment 
within employment by keeping careful records and 
changing its methods of record-keeping as often as the 
research justified it. Announcement was made of the 
next meetings, the one in February to be held in Cleve- 
land, and the one in May at New Haven, Conn. There 
was some discussion as to whether meetings should be 
held three times a year, instead of four times as at 
present. The present plan had many exponents who 
called attention to the importance of the work of the 
society in this time of reconstruction. It was suggested 
that local sections of the Taylor Society be permitted 
one member claiming the time to be ripe for the 
formation of a New York section. 

At the business meeting, three persons from other 
countries spoke: Miss Margaret Bonfield, Parliamen- 
tary Commissioner on Trades in Great Britain; Miss 
Kerstin Hesselgren, factory inspector, Stockholm, Swe- 
den; and Charles de Freminville, consulting engineer 
Creusot Works, France. Miss Bonfield pleaded elo- 
quently for the revision in the status of the working- 
man so that he would become a partner in industry 
She said manufacturers held a mechanical attitude to- 
ward production and neglected the human side. In- 
dustry should be the servant, not the master, of the 
workingman, she said. Monsieur de Freminville told 
of the constant dread of unemployment on the part of 
the laborer and said that it was the duty of the em- 
ployer to constantly plan ahead to prevent unem- 
ployment. 


Low Labor Costs, High Wages 


The first speaker of the last day was H. K. Hath- 
away, consulting engineer in management, Philadel- 
phia, on “Standards: Their Nature, Purpose, Neces- 
sity.” He said that lower labor costs make higher 
wages possible and the former are brought about by 
such methods as continuous straight line handling, 
elimination of waste motions, new machinery, improve- 
ment in records, reorganization of sales, improvement 
in stock-keeping. There should be standards of equip- 
ment, materials, methods. accomplishment and products. 
The Taylor system started to set piece rates upon an 
equitable basis. 

The speaker told of concrete methods of effecting 
economy—of the installation of an automatic tool- 
grinding machine in a machine shop to eliminate hand 
grinding of individual workmen; of the standardization 
of tools and their abundance and accessibility; of the 
necessity of attention to belts running machinery in 
order that they may be at the efficient degree of ten- 
sion, quality and working order, the speaker describing 
faulty belts as “one of the biggest causes of irregular 
production”; of the need to analyze the speed of ma- 
chines, systematize their running conditions, and keep 
them oiled. He said: “It is not strange that the 
Taylor system should have been ignored several years 
ago, but it is strange it should be ignored now. Es- 
tablishment of standards and their maintenance is the 
Taylor system, yet the standards must ever be revised. 
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The engineer must be steadfast in spite of the first 
failures of his system and must be careful not to 
establish a mongrel system by dropping some features 
to place in others not scientific.” 


Some Faulty Methods 


The speaker gave some illustrations of faulty 
methods which have come under his observation—of 
the use of the same size of shovels .in a steel plant, 
whether for shoveling heavy ore or lighter ashes; of 
the lack of uniformity of bolts, nuts, and accessories 
about machine tools; of the lack of system in furnish- 
ing a workman with tools, compelling him to furnish 
ones which the plant should furnish, and vice versa; 
of the 10 per cent variation of speeds of shafts; of 
the harm done to women workers because of the vibra- 
tion of the floor, with the remedy brought about by 
placing their chairs on springs; of the failures in 
castings of foundries because the conditions which 
brought about previous failures were not recorded to 
provide against repetition. 

“There are two ways of promoting the Taylor idea: 
by bringing out something new, or by keeping alive and 
spreading the known principles,” he said. “The task of 
the nation now is to produce two things where one was 
made before. It is not enough for the laboring man 
to get busy and ‘buck up’ harder, but the manager has 
the major responsibility.” 

W. H. Leffingwell, president Leffingwell-Ream Co., 
New York, in the discussion said that the same princi- 
ples which Mr. Hathaway had expounded for the ma- 
chine and manufacturing shop applied equally well to 
clerical work. Gustav. E. Schulz, formerly chief of 
supply division, Ordnance Department, told how the 
Taylor system could be applied for the benefit of pur- 
chasing agents by providing a standard nomenclature 
for the many parts in a complex machine or other 
article. 


The Foremen’s Attitude 


Sanford E. Thompson, Thompson & Lichtner Co., 
3oston, spoke on “The Foreman” as follows: “When 
I was assistant foreman we had a discussion as to 
whether a foreman could succeed without damning his 
men. Taylor pointed out the fallacy of this old method, 
showing the modern method is to assist his men, rather 
than to damn them. The mental attitude of the fore- 
man must be changed from that of a czar to that of an 
instructor. After a foreman is past 40 it is hard to 
reconcile him to new methods and he thinks he is 
being stripped of his authority. 

“A foreman must be shown that the results from im- 
proved methods will go to his credit. Foremen should 
be dealt with personally and not in groups. It is a 
good thing to solicit suggestions from foremen to make 
them feel more a part of the management. When a 
foreman refuses to be convinced of the effectiveness 
of a proposed scientific method, appeal must be made 
to someone higher up. The foreman is the connecting 
link between the mill and the office. He must lead in 
planning the shop routine and must anticipate delays.” 

In the discussion, Mr. Dennison suggested his way 
of dealing with foremen: He pictures before the fore- 
men the analogy of the workmen to customers. Cus- 
tomers must be pleased to a reasonable extent, though 
they should not be “truckled to.” Mr. Hathaway sug- 
gested a committee be appointed to study just what the 
training of a foreman should consist of. 


Labor Turnover 


The first paper of the afternoon session was entitled 
“A Labor Turnover Formula,” and was presented by 
Carl G. Barth, consulting engineer in management, 
Buffalo. By complicated algebraic formule he pre- 
sented the different ways of finding such a formula 
theoretically and concluded that under normal condi- 
tions the rate of leaving of the workman was the vital 
factor to be ascertained. He showed the many for- 
mule to prove the futility of trying to make a compli- 
cated problem of labor turnover. He exhibited his in- 
genious algebraic symbol, invented by himself, for labor 
turnover, which was made up of an “L” and a “T” and 
a circle, the latter representing the “turnover.” Though 
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the address was scientific and valuable, the assembly 
had difficulty in assimilating his statements because 
of the mathematical complexity. 

Discussion was made by F. S. Crum, Prudential 
Life Insurance Co., who helped solve the turnover com- 
pilation of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. He took 
the replacements, irrespective of the increase or de- 
crease of the working force, and divided by the number 
on the payroll to compute the turnover. He favored 
the payroll figures for number employed because the 
payroll is stable, definite, and is revised usually every 
two weeks. Prof. Sumner H. Schlichter of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin said he considered it just as impor- 
tant in computing turnover to regard separations of 
workmen from the company as replacements of those 
separated workmen, since the separations had to be 
replaced sooner or later, and if they weren't replaced 
the jobs were extinguished, which was just as harmful 
to the industry as the necessity of replacements. 

Henry W. Shelton, consulting engineer in manage- 
ment, Philadelphia, spoke on “Mutual Rating: A Con- 
tribution to the Technique of Participation.” He told 
of the novel scheme instituted by himself in the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation whereby all employees peri- 
odically rated in percentages their fellow employees, 
whether equals, superiors, or subordinates, in person- 
ality, ability and industry by the Australian ballot. 
He described these as ratings from the “inside-out,” 
which he claimed were more effective than those from 
the “outside-in,” such as experts called in would have 
given. These mutual ratings are inexpensive, self-cor- 
rective, stimulate employees to investigate and compile 
records and guide executives in making promotions, 
though the ballots were not taken as authoritative rec- 
ords of the worth of employees. In inaugurating such 
a system, the speaker advised that only a few: human 
qualities be voted upon at first for the sake of simplicity 
and success; that wide publicity of result of the ballots 
be given. In conclusion, he remarked that “judgments 
by people are more democratic than judgments of 
people.” Robert B. Wolf, consulting engineer, New 
York, described Mr. Shelton’s contribution as the “first 
effort to evaluate the intangible.” He said: “We must 
find ways to measure the mental and spiritual qualities 
of men.” 


Management of Mining Operations 


Hugh Archbald, mining engineer, Scranton, Pa., 
talked on “The Need of Better Management in Min- 
ing Operation.” He outlined the differences between 
the coal mining industry and other industries in which 
the Taylor system may be applied. The mining com- 
munity is isolated and has its big problems of home- 
building, water supply, sanitation system, light and 
heat, etc. The movement of the cars and the digging of 
the coal are the two chief operations involved. Where 
all is darkness and extended over many miles, under- 
ground supervision is very difficult and accordingly the 
Taylor system has not yet been applied to coal min- 
ing. “Mining needs an industrial engineer the worst 
way,” the speaker stated. 

“The foremen are in absolute control underground, 
but they have too much to do. I covered in 16 hours 
the ground which an assistant foreman was supposed 
to cover in four hours each day. Three-quarters of the 
men are paid by piece rates. There is only a skeleton 
organization, the superintendents and foremen being 
the only ones employed regularly. The rest have to 
depend upon the seasonable demand for coal and on 
the supply of cars, which is often slight on the con- 
gested tracks.” 

Mr. Archbald told of the lack of communication in 
a mine and the by-word-of-mouth methods of transmit- 
ting orders through any messenger who happens to be 
available; of the shirking of responsibilities of fore- 
men because of the ease of hiding in the mines, of the 
little effort to standardize methods, make time studies, 
of the gloomy attitude of miners because of the uncer- 
tainty of having work each day. 

Thomas J. Read, Bureau of Mines, suggested that in 
mining the owner is working with a “wasting asset”— 
the ore or coal will give out and hence the stimulus for 
scientific management is wanting. Walter N. Polakov, 
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engineer, New York, said that the mine owners could 
inagurate economic methods, but it is more profitable 
to raise the price of the product instead. He deplored 
the lack of social responsibility of the mine owners. He 
attributed the present coal strikes to the mismanage- 
ment of the operators. 

The Industrial Conference 

“The National Industrial Conference of October, 
1919,” was discussed by both Mr. Dennison and Miss 
Ida M. Tarbell, investigator and author, who were dele- 
gates representing the public at this conference. Mr. 
Dennison stated that at first the chances of success of 
the conference were “very real.” Academic opinions 
will probably characterize the second industrial confer- 
ence. “Introducing the steel strike was the step next to 
the dissolution of the conference,” he said. He thought 
that the illness of Mr. Gompers prevented the har- 
mony that would otherwise have existed among the 
labor group, which harmony might have prevented the 
withdrawal of labor. The employers’ group was repre- 
sented by capital. rather than management. The repre- 
sentatives were men having too little contact with labor 
and production. The legal phraseology in the employ- 
ers’ resolutions prevented clearness of issue. Labor 
had a little yielding tendency at first, but stiffened as 
it saw the employer group unyielding. 

Mr. Dennison said that there was a wide range of 
opinion in the labor group which was more hopeful than 
their financial stand would indicate. When it came to 
collective bargaining the employers insisted they would 
not deal with outsiders, and “in this I think they were 
mistaken,” the speaker added. Mr. Dennison’s points 
of view recognized: The essential necessity of efficiency 
in management, the importance of the development of 
the shop committee, the control of corporations, un- 
employment and resulting economic difficulties, and col- 
lective bargaining. One present trouble is the in- 
equality of the bargaining power. An employee in a 
plant of 1000 workmen is putting everything he has at 
stake when he bargains on wages, hours, etc. The em- 
ployer has only one-thousandth at stake. Bargaining 
should be regulated so that the “stakes” are equal. 
“There are two ways to organize employees: Trade 
formation and shop formation. Both will prove essen- 
tial to sound social structure. In the case of the shop 
organization it will be too easy for the employer. The 
trades union has a defense of the workmen’s interests, 
but loses the opportunity for co-operation and partner- 
ship which the shop organization has. Both forms are 
the warp and woof of the labor structure. One will 
form a check upon the other. A workman does not 
have any true choice of his representative when any 
limit or qualifications are put upon that representative. 
The employer has not the right to prejudge the man 
who comes to represent his employees. The ignorance 
on the subject of industrial relations warrants a dozen 
more industrial conferences at Washington.” 


Miss Tarbell’s Views 


Miss Tarbell said that the public group was not 
cohesive in contrast to the other groups. She said: 
“T felt we should have had a classification of terms 
and definitions. There was no mention made of man- 
agement. Both labor and capital agreed that wages 
should be based on occupation, not sex. Several were 
primed with schemes of profit-sharing. The eight-hour 
day would have been combated as not flexible to all 
industries. The employers would make the week, rather 
than the day, the unit of working time. Strangely, 
labor had little to say about conditions of work, but 
the employers decreed that conditions should be ‘as 
safe as the business would permit.’ The British anti- 
profiteering bill was advocated and social insurance 
covering every evil which might befall the workman 
was proposed. Arbitration and conciliation were 
brought up early in the hopes of heading off the steel 
strike. It was proposed that a National Conference 
Board should be appointed to deal with all labor dis- 
putes.” 

In the discussion Mr. Bruere asked why the Taylor 
Society and scientific management were not repre- 
sented at the conference and asked why the public was 
not organized. He said: “Heretofore managers have 
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not been free men, but have been linked up to one of 
the two parties. They should be public servants and 
should act as servants to both labor and capital.” M) 
Mixter, a member of the Taylor Society, stated that h« 
had investigated the conference thoroughly and felt 
that the attitude of employers was that real collectiv 
bargaining implies unionism; that the employers them 
selves are not ready to organize, as would be necessary 
for collective bargaining; that the employers wish to 
go back to the old nineteenth century competition; that 
they believe that England was being ruined by union 
ism, though they neglect to recognize the success of 
Great Britain’s cotton industry, where unions ar 
strong. In short, the employers are ignorant as to true 
conditions. 

T. W. Mitchell, of New York’s clothing industry, 
said that in his industry the real problem was to edu- 
cate both sides for a proper sense of responsibility as 
to contracts. Mr. Polakov said that the conference 
dealt with opinions and not facts and that people with 
mere opinions were bound to fail. Mr. Cook stated 
that public opinion is in favor of a fair form of col- 
lective bargaining and that any satisfactory group for 
bargaining must be on a national basis. The shop 
union will afford no ultimate relief—we must have a 
national organization of labor. Evans Gregg, St. Louis, 
said that scientific management has not sold itself to 
industry; that “it has gone wool-gathering.” Strenu- 
ous exception to this statement was taken by John H 
Williams, consulting engineer, New York, who said that 
all new organizations had difficulties in finding them- 
selves. 





Coke Workers Wages Advanced 14 Per Cent 


Effective from Dec. 1, practically all the coke operators 
in the Connellsville and adjacent regions granted their 
coal miners and coke workers an average advance of 14 
per cent in wages, this being the same emount granted 
by the Fuel Administration to the striking coal miners. 
This is the largest single advance in wages ever made 
in the history of the Connellsville coke region, previous 
advances having ranged from 5 to 10 per cent. Notices 
of this advance have been posted at the coal mines and 
coke works of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., the Orient Coke 
Co., Washington Coal & Coke Co., W. J. Rainey, Con- 
solidated-Connellsville Coke Co., Puritan Coke Co. and 
other producers. 

Under the terms of this new wage scale, now in ef- 
fect, wages of coal miners and coke workers will be 
_— the highest ever known in the history of the coke 
trade. 


Representative Plan Continued 


The Standard Steel Car Co., Hammond, Ind., at whose 
plant a strike of employees was recently ended, states 
that it is not true as reported that the plan of repre- 
sentation adopted by the company’s employees before 
the strike has been abandoned. The company expresss 
the opinion that the plan is now of more value than 
ever because the men realize that through an orderly 
handling of matters of mutual interest more good 
can be accomplished by contact of employer and em- 
ployee than through the aid of outsiders. The com- 
pany does not recognize craft committees, but the plan 
of representation functions through individuals in the 
several departments. The men returned on exactly 
the same terms under which they struck. 


New Second-Hand Machinery Company 


. The Delta Equipment Co. has been organized to deal 
in new and second-hand electrical and steam equipment, 
boilers and machine tools with offices, wareroom and 
shop at 140 North Third Street, Philadelphia, P. J. 
McBride, formerly of the steam and electrical depart- 
ment of Frank Toomey, Inc., and George B. McClennen, 
who was with the machine tool department of the 
Toomey company, have with Andrew I. Mehan pur- 
chased the Delta Electric Engineering Co., in which Mr. 
Mehan was interested. In addition to buying and selling 
equipment the company will repair electric motors and 
generators, this having been the business of the Delta 
Electric Engineering Co. 
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Turret Lathe with Double Friction Back 
Gears 


\ turret lathe with double friction back gears is 
nnounced by the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland. 
‘his is known as the No. 6 turret lathe and is equipped 
ith or without automatic chuck, bar feed and power 
ed to turret. Either a standard or heavy duty car- 
ve is furnished with the machine. 
The double friction back gears are explained as in 
asing the productive ability over the single geared 
chine by almost doubling the power and giving a 
eater speed range. With this construction nine spin- 
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adjustable stops for the cross slide. The tool post and 
tool holder are similar to those furnished with the 
heavy duty carriage. 

The automatic chuck and bar feed are operated by 
a long lever in front of the head. A stepped wedge au- 
tomatically adjusts the collet for slightly varying di- 
ameters. A master collet and bushing pads are regu- 
larly furnished for holding 2'4-in. round stock. Bush- 
ings for hexegon stock can be held in this collet also. 
Square stock requires a square stock master collet and 
bushing pads. 

The hexagon turret is arranged for holding tools 
with or without shanks The six tool holes, counter- 


Double Friction Back Gears on This Turret Lathe Are Explained as Increasing the Production Ability Over 
the Single Geared Machine by Almost Doubling the Power and Giving a Greater Speed Range 


e speeds are available, three for each step of the driv- 
ry cone, 
The heavy duty carriage has power or hand op- 
rated cross feeds and hand longitudinal feeds. Six 
wer cross feeds and reverse are obtainable in the 
pron; the three finer feeds for forming and the three 
arser for facing. The cross slide is fitted with a dial 
raduated to 0.002 in., and adjustable stops are pro- 
led for either direction. The front tool post is round, 
is an adjustable wedge and is arranged to be swiveled 
any angle. A cutting off tool holder is regularly 
irnished for the rear. Either of these tool holders 
ay be removed and forming tool holders, necking tool 
locks or other tool holders substituted. This heavy 
luty carriage is explained as being especially adapted 
ior gear blanks, forgings and tough alloy steels re- 
uiring heavy forming and facing cuts. 
The standard carriage is of the company’s regular 
type and has hand longitudinal and cross feeds with 


ie 


bored for centering plate tools, are fitted with draw 
bolts and are regularly bored 1% in. in diameter Bolt 
holes are provided for securing plate tools to the faces. 
The turret is revolved automatically by the backward 
movement of the slide. Independent adjustable stops 
operate automatically for each position of the turret 
and disengage the power feeds. Power feed for the 
turret slide can be furnished when desired. 


The American Zine Products Co., owned by Youngs- 
town and Niles, O., interests, has installed a complete 
line of zinc roofing machinery in its rolling plant at 
Greencastle, Ind., Secretary C. H. Stewart announces. 
The company is prepared to promptly fill orders for flat 
sheets of all thicknesses and sizes, zine ridge rolls and 
for all sizes and forms of corrugated and V-crimped 
zine sheets. The company has been engaged for several] 
years in the slab and sheet zine business. 
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Industrial Conditions in Europe 


Speakers Before Export Association Discuss 
Domestic and Foreign Economic Situation 
—Exchange Obstacle Must Be Overcome 


OREIGN exchange, the high cost of living and 
Pre industrial regeneration of Europe were dis- 

cussed in addresses at a luncheon held by the Amer- 
ican Manufacturers’ Export Association at Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, on Dec. 4. W. L. Saunders, chairman of the 
board, Ingersoll-Rand Co., and president of the associa- 
tion, denied that living costs in this country had risen 
materially in comparison with average wages and sal- 
aries. Inflated values are concomitant with prosperity, 
and are not to be found in poverty-stricken countries 
like China and India. On the subject of foreign trade, 
he said that long credits are essential to our winning 
a substantial volume of exports. B. S. Cutler, former 
director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, spoke in a like vein 
regarding the relation of credits:to exports. He also 
presented a detailed survey of industrial conditions in 
Europe as he found them on a five-month tour of in- 
vestigation. 


State of Profound Evolution 


Mr. Cutler’s address is abstracted below: 

“In the United Kingdom labor is in a state of pro- 
found evolution, or I might better say that the rela- 
tions between labor and industry itself are being revo- 
lutionized. Although the dispute is, indeed, between 
the persons of the employer and the laborer, the nub 
of the dispute is not as to whether either side shall 
be abolished, as in Russia. There is no struggle for 
supremacy on the one hand and for the survival on 
the other. For the English laborer is demanding now 
only what he unmistakably wanted before the war. 
For many years he had been organized to obtain certain 
privileges as soon as political or economic conditions 
should give him the power to demand them. 

“T asked the permanent Minister of Labor in what 
order of importance he would place the labor demands 
as formulated: Higher wages, housing improvements, 
shorter hours, dictation of shop rules and physical con- 
ditions, and joint control in general management. He 
answered me immediately that ‘joint control of manu- 
facturing properties’ was the paramount issue. There 
is no doubt about the truth of this declaration when 
one realizes that the English workman considers his 
job to be his own personal property. More times than 
not he has inherited the job from his father or from 
some other male member of the family, and he prefers 
it to any promotion of the ordinary grade. For gen- 
erations his daily subsistence has been dependent upon 
wages earned in those factories. There is no such 
thing as floating labor as we have it in the United 
States. It is no great step, then, to the theory that 
labor should be joint master in the house which labor 
thinks it has built and occupied. 

Shop Conditions Bad 

“No one denies the necessity of better housing and 
better shop conditions, from the standpoint of sanita- 
tion. In many manufacturing properties they are the 
extreme opposite of what we factory owners call decent. 
Lack of daylight, lack of fresh air, lack of water- 
piping and lack of heat have been prevalent; and it 
will take much time and expense before the responsible 
owners can make improvements according to new stand- 
ards adopted during the war. 

Obstacles in Way of Expansion 

“The very handicaps which stand in the way of 
rapid sanitary reform also operate against reform, of 
mechanical process and equipment. Most of the plants 
are built compactly in the hearts of cities where ex- 
pansion is too costly and often impossible when a stub- 
born land-owner of adjacent property refuses to do 
business. 


“Operators also fear that using old working spac: 
for new elevator shafts, in place of narrow, creaking 
stairways, and using space for light and air shafts, 
will cut down production at the very time they need it 
most. They are now much more concerned in crowding 
their floor space with productive machinery of the 
newest type so as to compensate for the loss of man- 
hours by the inauguration of the 48-hr. week. 

“The loss of a 55%-hr. week is a more serious 
thing in England than in any other country, because 
she always met international competition by means of 
lower wages and longer working hours. To-day ther: 
is a universal demand for modern machinery and 
quicker mechanical processes to compensate. In some 
of the textile trades, English invention of new machin- 
ery is admirable; other trades are still afflicted by 
a reluctance to throw aside any out-of-date machine, 
if it still runs, and to substitute one of greater speed 
or accuracy. Conservation is still the main instinct, 
even in respect to different and difficult levels of shop 
flooring, for instance, over which workmen constantly 
stumble along with heavy castings or over which truck- 
ers bump their truck loads of lumber, etc. 


No Stimulus for Inventive Genius 


“Another handicap to mechanical improvement is 
an absence of encouragement to inventive genius in 
the shops. If a young mechanic should approach his 
foreman with a new idea, he would be told to mind his 
own job and keep production down to the dead level 
of hand labor. Suppression of mechanical freedom, 
also, conforms to the policy of restricted production 
which the English labor unionist has adopted as a 
cardinal principle. 


English Wages 


“On the matter of wages little that is definite can 
be said in detail because actual wages paid are not 
often divulged and moreover the minimum scales pro- 
mulgated by the Government are frequently altered to 
fit conditions already passed. Although it has been 
the aim of the Government, under the defense of the 
realm act, to establish by decree wages that accord 
with the increased cost of living, they are subject to 
several distracting considerations, such as a fair margin 
for comforts, the reduction of working hours, the proper 
advance over unemployment pensions, and the substi- 
tution of female for male labor. 

“As to the pension system, it is worthy enough in 
principle, but everybody in England knows, now if 
not before, that few men will work hard for a wage 
of, say, 45 shillings a week so long as they can loaf 
at 35 shillings. 

“There is not so much substitute female labor sur- 
viving the war as one might suppose. Even where 
employers desired to retain women and the women 
themselves wanted to stay, the irate British workman 
ordered his womenfolk back to their homes. The 
return meant another industrial derangement, as 526,- 
000 women had entered shops during the war and about 
250,000 had taken men’s places. 

“T submit only two wage scales ordered by the 
Government, since these are enough to indicate ad- 
vances in trades respectively female and male. 

“Milliners and skirt-makers, a woman’s industry, 
received the following average wages in pre-war, war 
and after-war years: 


1906—12s. 6d. to 14s. 3d. a week, or $0.05 an hour. 

1914—15s. to 20s. a week, or $0.07 an hour. 

1916—21s. to 30s. a week, or $0.10 an hour. 

(With meals gratis in munition plants.) 

1919—A rate of 14 American cents an hour, minimum 
as decreed by the Ministry of Labor April 7; in practice 
a is being generally paid; both rates based on a 48-hr 
week. 


“In the iron industry the following scale was opera- 
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tive in August, 1919. These wages are based on a 
47-hr. week, and subject to a 12% per cent bonus: 


Town Iron Molders Smiths Pattern Makers 
Shillings Shillings Shillings 
LeedS ..ccececes 70% 6614 6914 
Sheffield soe enewe 72% 70% 72% 
Glasgow .....+--. 72% 70% 69% 


Average hourly rate for iron molders, 37 U. S. A. cents. 
Average hourly rate for smiths, 354, U. S. A. cents. 
Average hourly rate for pattern makers, 36 U. S. A. cents. 
“These figures represent an advance of about 50 

per cent over 1914. 


The Outcome of English Labor Crisis 


“What now will be the outcome of this melange of 
lisabilities and unreasonable demands on industry? 
Many people look upon the English labor situation as 
hopeless, especially when they view the anaemic physi- 
cal condition of the average factory worker, when they 
listen to his preposterous scheme of economic aggran- 
dizement, and then they see him lazing on the door 
step with his family drinking beer and oblivious to his 
own desperate needs and the needs of his country for 
work, work, and yet more work. On the contrary, I 
am confident of his regeneration—in time. He and 
his employer—call the latter capitalist, if you will— 
are together working out a new industrial relationship, 
a new type of joint responsibility as between men of 
the same race, the same nature, the same thousand 
years of history. 


Labor in France 


“The quality of labor in France is just what it has 
always been, thoroughly efficient in liberal arts that 
represent French character and taste. It is greatly 
reduced in quantity by the ravages of war. In general, 
the standard trades are eager to get working again. 
They hope to do more than formerly in the heavy 
industries, such as steel, clay products, building ma- 
terials, etc. From the standpoint of governmental 
economy they have not much time to lose, since the 
retention of 2,000,000 men under colors is a severe 
strain on current finances. The supply of steel is in 
French hands, now that Alsace-Lorraine belongs to 
them. Shortage of coking coals for their furnaces 
‘an be remedied in time if enough pig iron is traded 
to Germans for coal. 

“That the French are willing to work hard at what 
they like is shown by the last agricultural survey; 
crops this fall increased 60 per cent over those of 1918. 
Whether or not their labor is equal to a production of 
10,000,000 tons of steel annually is uncertain, for that 
will require a tremendous excess of engineering ex- 
perience and engineering inclination. If there is a 
paramount defect in French economic life to-day it is 
the overabundance of traders and negotiators. It 
takes ten men to dispose of one man’s product. The 
polite callings are over-populated, and the overhead 
cost gets out of hand. As for the French trade unions, 
they appear to be more of a political phenomenon than 


may be dealt with in this article. 


German Workman Industrious 


“When one views the German workman at close 
range one finds a sturdy, somewhat stolid human whose 
prime instinet is to work. He is equal physically to 
the strain of heavy work, and long work, because he 
is never distracted by a sensitive nervous system. He 
wants nothing so much as steady employment and a 
calm home where he may rule and be ruled. The belief 
instilled in him by a military aristocracy that he 
‘ould be a world conqueror has completely fled— 
although I can not say he would refuse to fight if 
oppression from foreign quarters goes beyond his 
‘ndurance. It follows also that a period of hunger 
ind exposure too prolonged might stir him into do- 
mestic revolt, unless abundant military forces were at 
hand. 

“At present he and his family are in severe straits 
cause his wages have not risen in proportion to 
iving costs. Sixteen marks a day for locomotive engi- 
neers will not buy lard at 26 marks the kilogram; nor 
will it buy many potatoes after rent and clothing are 
figured. Except sugar, he has nothing in the way of 
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a heat food. He is big, but is becoming anaemic— 
and anaemics of his mental make-up are incalculable. 
As a rule all anaemics are dangerous. Of what is he 
capable at this time? Many competent judges are 
convinced that he can and will perform swiftly and 
adequately the heavy labor of rebuilding Continental 
Europe if he has the materials to work with. 

“The loss of 2,000,000 men by death and the disable- 
ment of 1,500,000 more during the war have not, in 
the estimation of German industrial leaders, curtailed 
the ranks of technical labor. It may be said that trade 
unionism has not claimed the allegiance of German 
labor in preference to loyalty for the fatherland. 
Patriotism is still uppermost, and all they ask is a 
chance to pull their country and its people out of the 
slough of despond by hard work, 60 hours a week, if 
necessary. 


Physical Condition of European Plants 


“The physical conditions of manufacturing properties 
in Europe present every degree of modern efficiency 
and complete destruction. In a general way, it may be 
said English and German plants remain nearer what 
they were before the war. The English have learned 
much about the value of modern processes, and are 
now on a par with the Germans in preferring new 
scientific production. Their ideas of what scientific 
shop practice should be, in order to compete with the 
United States, run far ahead of any reform in factory 
equipment which they can install for years to come. 
In fact, both English and Germans are inclined to ex- 
aggerate our use of rigid system because we talk it 
and write it so much. They fail to see that our 
mechanical methods have grown only as fast as our 
workmen could absorb them; they were not* imposed 
over night on rebellious factory forces. 


European Transportation Inadequate 


“On the continent, railway transportation is a com- 
mon industrial property that needs:complete regenera- 
tion before there can be substantial improvement in 
production. Necessary abuse of roadbeds and rolling 
stock during the war left some systems in a state of 
chaos. However slow transportation may have become, 
there would still be a relief to freight congestion, if 
sufficient motive power were available. The opposite 
condition exists. Not enough able locomotives can 
be found to move merely the coal that Continental 
Europe wants so badly. The main difficulty is not so 
much a lack of locomotives—there appears to be plenty 
for immediate needs—as the state of disrepair in which 
they stand. Nor is labor absent from the repair shops. 
What they cannot do without are certain materials 
which the American high commissioner of the Inter- 
Allied Rhineland Commission named to me as follows: 
Copper, hard steel, bronze, graphite, asbestos, and, 
above all, serviceable lubricating oils. The use of 
makeshift materials has resulted in the constant re- 
turn or abandonment of locomotives only two weeks 
after being repaired. 

“When I went to our Rhineland commissioner with 
a plan to form an engineering corporation of inter- 
national character for railways repairing on a large 
scale, which I think would prove a profitable enterprise 
either for the governments party thereto or for private 
investment, I was told that already discussion had taken 
place on a plan of centering international repair shops 
in Belgium, but jealousies and enmity between gov- 
ernments were still too active for voluntary co-opera- 
tion. 

“Until there is governmental joint action in the 
establishment of a repair program for railways, there 
will not be a wise use of such raw materials and 
finished products as are immediately available from 
local resources. To this end a corporation composed 
in part of American capital and American engineers 
would likely prove the most practical, assuming that 
the combination were weleome to the several govern- 
ments which own the overlapping systems. 


Raw Materials and Credit 


“The question of sufficient raw materials to keep 
industry going at a rate adequate to the minimum of 
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current needs brings one face to face with the problem 
of credits. Individual banks and groups of banks 
located in the several smaller countries to the north 
of Europe have tried to answer requirements by the 
employment of barter in raw materials for finished 
products; that is, they are trading bales of cotton and 
other fibers for equal value in textiles to be returned 
at a future date carefully specified. In such cases 
the values on both sides of the bargain are expressed 
in guilders or kronen, or perhaps pounds sterling. When 
wool is thus delivered in return for definite amounts 
of woolen cloth, or lumber in return for furniture, let 
us say, a contract is negotiated whereby acceptable 
securities pass into the hands of the loaning banks; 
these securities frequently consist of controlling stock 
in the industries so favored. There are plans on foot 
for the consummation of this style of barter on a much 
larger scale than has heretofore taken place. And yet 
I can not believe that the method will satisfy the 
industrial needs of France, Germany and countries 
further east in a degree that will solve the European 
problem of how to revive industry. The amounts 
implied are altogether too small and the process is a 
slow one of waiting for finished goods before further 
consignments of raw materials are handed over. 


A Ton of American Coal, 1000 Marks 


“Further difficulty in securing what is needed for 
production is found in the prohibitive cost of materials 
which originate in creditor countries, where currencies 
have a value tremendously out of propurtion to the 
value of currency in debtor countries. A ton of Amer- 
ican steam coal delivered at Hamburg is quoted at $30, 
a figure composed of $10 for the coal at pit’s mouth 
and $20 for transportation. In addition to the exces- 
sive overhead of transportation, there is also the cost 
of converting dollars into marks, so that we have, at 
an exchange rate of 3 cents per mark, a total c.i-f. 
value of 1000 marks per ton, as compared with the 
pre-war price of about 400 marks. 


No Early Appreciation of European Currency 


“Neither is it thought by financial authorities who 
have carefully appraised the value of continental cur- 
rencies that their present low value may be rectified 
by arbitrary arrangement. The value of a note issue 
depends upon a combination of several factors, any 
one of which may have a decisive influence toward de- 
preciation. Roughly, these may be called: The amount 
of issue, the gold reserve on which it rests, or sub- 


stitute securities, the domestic and foreign debts of 


the government making the issue, and the stability of 
the Government which has assumed obligation to re- 
deem the issue in accordance with the promise on its 
face. It seems to most of those who have studied 
the matter that European currencies will require a 
long time for rejuvenation to the point of normal value 
in the estimation of other countries. 

“While these currencies are still doing valiant serv- 
ice as mediums of exchange in their own countries, they 
fail sadly when called upon to pay for foreign raw 
materials. 


Credits Will Break Exchange Deadlock 


“On the other hand, the creditor countries can not 
expect to sell their own goods to the debtor European 
countries unless the latter can produce their own habit- 
ual goods for purpose of exchange, and European 
goods will not be forthcoming until materials are 
supplied from the creditor countries. There is here 
presented a deadlock which can only be broken by 
credits, credits chiefly from the New World and from 
Great Britain, which empire controls a large part of 
the industrial necessities essential to the basic indus- 
tries of the world. We conclude, therefore, that the 
United States can do no business of consequence for 
a while in Europe unless it extends vast credits for 
food and materials, or else descends into the method 
of piecemeal barter. There are a number of far-seeing 
American financiers who advocate such credits from 
the United States only on condition that Great Britain 
and other interested creditor countries participate in 
the loans. 
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“Viewing all aspects of the European econo 
situation, the observer with a historical perspective \ 
conclude that recovery is certain in the course of t 
since the instinct of self-preservation residing in s 
eral hundreds of millions of people will suggest 
them methods appropriate to their needs. But he 
also reflect that too long a postponement of econo 
reconstruction may bring about periods of demorali: 
tion which only the most self-possessed peoples 
outlast. There is no doubt in my mind that adequa 
aid may be rendered without in the least impairi: 
our efficiency in the further development of our ov 
beloved ceuntry.” 


William A. Thomas Retires as President of Brie: 
Hill Steel Co. 


William A. Thomas, president of the Brier Hill St 
Co. since its formation, Jan. 27, 1912, has resigned 
effective Jan. 29, the date of the company’s annual nieet 
ing, and will retire from active business. The compan 
issued the following statement: 


Mr. Thomas was, for a number of years previous to 
formation of the Brier Hill Steel Co., energetically engag 
in the management of the Thomas Steel Works, and at t} 
time of the formation of the Brier Hill Steel Co. was elected 
first president and has occupied that position since 1912 

During the years intervening since his election as presi 
dent of the Brier Hill Steel Co., the company developed 
its property by the addition of a large steel plant, the build 
ing of 12 open-hearth furnaces, the construction of two 
large plate mills, the erection of an additional blast furnac: 
and ore yards, together with modern equipment to operat« 
the same, and the building of a battery of 84 by-product 
coke ovens, a benzol plant, and numerous other facilities to 
round out the property of the company. 

Mr. Thomas feels that on account of the laborious work 
which has fallen to his lot as president of the company in 
planning and carrying out these improvements, and the 
strain incident to operating the plant and carrying on a por 
tion of this work during the period of the war, he is entitled 
to be relieved from the anxiety and activities which would 
naturally fall upon him if he continued in the position of 
president of ‘the company. He feels that he has earned a 
much-needed rest and that he is entitled to enjoy the com 
fert and peace of a less active business life. 

In making his announcement at this time to the board 
of directors of his wish to retire, it will afford the board 
ample time to arrange for his successor at or before the 
next annual meeting which takes place Jan. 27, 1920. 

The Brier Hill Steel Co. is a consolidation of the 
Brier Hill Iron & Coal Co. and the Youngstown Steel 
Co., both of Youngstown, Ohio, and the Empire Iron 
& Steel Co. and the Thomas Steel Co., both of Niles, 
Ohio. The Brier Hill company later acquired the 
Western Reserve Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, now operated 
as the Western Reserve works. The company has 28 
sheet mills, 84-in. and 132-in. plate mills, and is fully 
self-contained in ore and coal. : 

Mr. Thomas was born June 8, 1865, in Wales. When 
the American Sheet Steel Co. was formed, he organ- 
ized the Niles Iron & Steel Co., at Niles, Ohio, with a 
capital of $100,000. After operating under this name 
for about four years, Mr. Thomas and his brothers pur- 
chased the holdings of other partners and reorganized 
the company and increased the capital stock of $500,000, 
giving the reorganized company the name of the Thomas 
Steel Co. 


Movement is under way in Youngstown, Ohio, to 
establish an industrial relations board to promote bet 
ter feeling between employer and employee. Manu- 
facturers and labor leaders have been approached and 
both parties, have signified a willingness to co-operate 
in any way that will lessen industrial discord, induce 
harmony and reduce labor unrest. 


George W. Prentiss & Co., proprietors of the 
Prentiss Wire Mills, Holyoke, Mass., are erecting an 
addition to their plant to be three stories and to cost 
about $50,000. The extensions will be used in part 
for additions to the heat treating department and for 
the storage of material. 
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New Process Removes Scale from Butt- 
Weld Pipe 


\ process for removing welding scale from: butt- 
weld pipe is announced by the National Tube Co., Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh. Pipe that has gone through this 
process is said to possess only the desirable thin, tightly 
adhering film of blue oxide which gives a certain amount 
of protection to the pipe without possessing the disad- 
antage of heavy welding-scale. The process is entirely 

echanical in operation and it.is announced that the 
yst of production is not increased thereby to an appre- 

ble extent. Up to the time the skelp enters the 
irnace, where it is heated for welding into pipe, the 
operations are identical with those used in the past 
or the company’s regular butt-weld pipe. 

When the skelp has reached the proper temperature 
for welding, it is drawn through the customary type 
f welding bell forming an unfinished tube. The tube 
then passes through a set of rolls, where it is reduced 
slightly in size and elongated. In this operation, the 
welding scale which has formed is partially loosened 
by the working of the rolls, but further special treat 
ment is necessary to secure the desired result. From 
the sizing rolls the pipe is conveyed to a cooling tabi 
across which it travels to the scaling rolls. 

It is the nature of the welding-scale to harden some- 
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The Pipe Passes Through This Series of Rolls Where It Is 
n ing scale and it drops 
a what more quickly than the pipe metal, and while the 
ne pipe is still soft and hot and the scale is in a hardened 
. and brittle condition it is given a pass through a series 
od of rolls of special design, shown in the accompanying 
0 illustration. These rolls reduce the size of the pipe 
a somewhat, crush the pipe down slightly and roll the 
pipe to its correct finished size. The reduction in the 
ize of the pipe cracks the hardened welding-scale 
from both the interior and exterior surfaces of the 
to pipe, leaving them clean and smooth. 
at From these scaling rolls, the pipe moves to another 
U cooling table, where it is kept slowly rolling as it 
na travels across, straightening somewhat as it cools. 
ate After a pass through a set of cross rolls, to take care 


1c of any straightening that may remain to be done and 
to give the exterior a smooth, clean finish, the pipe 

taken to a tank of water where it is dipped, -4ifted 

and the water allowed to rush 


the a slanting position 

zo ut, carrying with it the loose scale from the pipe. 

al : : : : 1 y r § as 
Certain sizes have the loose scale blown out by a blast 

0s 


- ‘f compressed air instead of being dipped in the water. 
The pipe is then trimmed, threaded and tested in the 
isual manner of all butt-weld pipe. 
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Calorene Gas Has High Cutting Quality 


A new cutting gas, calorene, developed from the 
manufacture of alcohol, was described by Prof. Alfred 
S. Kinsey, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
N. J., before the recent convention the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, Philadelphia. Calorene was 
described as an unsaturated gas, its analysis showing 
carbon, 86 per cent; hydrogen, 14 per and a heat- 
ing value of 1580 B.t:u. per cu. ft. 


of 


cent, 


Acetylene has the highest ratio of carbon to hydro- 
gen, with next in order. This largely 
accounts for the fine cutting qualities of these two 
gases, but the unsaturated nature of the gas producing 

rate of combustion enters, and in this 
the new gas has so far been shown to be prac 
the equal of acetylene as a cutting gas. Acety 
lene gives a maximum temperature of 6300 deg. Fahr., 
whereas calorene gives 6200 deg. Fahr. From tests 
conducted Mr. Kinsey concluded that while the con- 
sumption of oxygen per cubic foot increases with the 
thickness of the metal being cut, both the labor and 
consumption of the new gas decreases. This results 
in maintaining a low figure for the total per 
square inch of metal cut. 


the new gas 
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Under certain conditions some cutting gases will 
leave the surface on each side of the kerf, or slot, of 





Reduced Slightly in Size 


This loosens the hardened weld- 
walls 


from the pipe 
a job covered with an oxide scale so hard that it is 
impossible to machine the surfaces, and even grinding 
is inefficient. The metal under the scale is also some- 
times liable to granulation and brittlizing due to the 
action of the flame. The kerf scale of the new gas 
is about 0.008 in. thick on a 4-in. cut and always is 
noticeably thin and fragile, and the under surface is 
undisturbed in hardness as determined by the sclero- 
scope and file. 

Calorene may be compressed to 3500 |b. per sq. in. 
and stored as a free gas, no filler being required in 
the cylinders. This partly accounts for the lightness 
of a commercial cylinder of the gas; a full cylinder 
containing 210 cu. ft. weighs 85 lb., which compares 
with 250 lb. for acetylene. It may be brought in con- 
tact with oil and grease without danger of explosion. 
It will work at low temperature and its point of com- 
bustion about that of illuminating gas. It has a 
pleasant odor and its products of combustion are un- 
noticeable and harmless. 

The United States Steel Corporation has given the 
city of Gary, Ind., 116 acres for park purposes. 
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GUNS AND ORDNANCE 


Report on Progress at Plant of Government at 
Charleston, W. Va. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11.—The annual report of the 
Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy Department states 
that important extensions have been made to the naval 
gun factory of the Bureau of Ordnance. The following 
new equipment has been installed: Three 300-ton cranes, 
one 40-ton crane, three 10-ton cranes, two electric gun- 
shrinking furnaces, two electric hoop furnaces, two 
102-in. turning lathes, one 102-in. boring and turning 
lathe, one 60-in. boring and turning lathe, two 120-in. 
boring and turning lathes. 

The extension to the steel foundry has been com- 
pleted and is now occupied although not fully equipped. 

The open-hearth furnace has been rebuilt to 20-ton 
capacity and has been operating in a most satisfactory 
manner. The use of the electric steel melting furnace 
has been further developed. This furnace has been found 
to be a most valuable adjunct to the gun factory's capa- 
city for steel production. In the forge there were in- 
stalled two car annealing furnaces, two forging fur- 
naces, and two heat-treatment furnaces designed and 
constructed by the Naval Gun Factory. The new addi- 
tion to the forge shop has been completed, machinery 
installed and in operation, including one new 7,500-lb. 
and one 5,000-lb drop hammer, two new trimming 
presses and two 15-ton traveling cranes, 

The report also makes a preliminary statement con- 
cerning the work done at the Naval Ordnance plant at 
Charleston, W. Va. The installation of machine tools 
was pushed rapidly during July and August, 1918, and 
was practically completed by the end of November. The 
three electric steel furnaces, each of six tons capacity, 
were put in operation during June, July and August, 
and this department of the plant may be considered as 
being on a running basis from September, 1918. Simi- 
larly, in the forging shop, the 500-ton press was started 
on Oct. 2, and the 3.000-ton press on Oct. 15, 1918, and 
finally the heat-treatment department was put on an 
operating basis sufficiently satisfactory to meet the pro- 
duction of the forging and hot-metal department by 
August, 1918. 

At the end of the fiscal year, the foundations of the 
open-hearth building and the open-hearth furnaces had 
been completed, while approximately 1000 tons of struc- 
tural steel had been erected. Grading and excavations 
for the forge and furnace building were well under way; 
1000 tons of structural steel had been erected for the 
machine shop, and the foundations for the heat-treat- 
ment plant were 50 per cent completed. 


Refractory Cements 


A refractory cement, in order to be universal in its 
application should air set and not depend upon heat 
for creating the bond, in order to form a _ union 
throughout the structure, according to W. S. Quigley, 
president Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., New York, 
who discussed the subject before the recent convention 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association at Phil- 
adelphia. Further important qualities, he stated, 
should be: Fineness to pass a fine mesh sieve to avoid 
coarse particles tending to create voids between the 
brick which it is used to bind; non-shrinkage when 
subjected to heat; adaptability as a binder with 
crushed fire-brick, old crucibles, fire sand, fire clay, 
ganisters for making rammed-in linings, and either 
hot or cold repair work; a composition suitable for 
making neat, small, hot patches and repairs. Of these 
he emphasized the desirability of a co-efficient of ex- 
pansion, as nearly uniform as possible, at various tem- 
peratures, as the principal essential. The range of 
expansion in different cements, he stated, varied at 2200 
deg. Fahr. between 0.075 in. for fire-clay brick and 
0.175 in. per ft. for silica brick. A cement with a 
co-efficient which lies between these two figures, he de- 
scribed as advantageous for use with either of these 
refractories. 

Fire clay, he said, required a vitrifying heat for 
forming a bond. Such a heat that would penetrate 
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through the entire thickness of the wall was imprac- 
ticable and the common result therefore he termed 
a vitrified shell with a weak structural backing. The 
coarse grades of mixed materials or cements, depend- 
ing upon heat or vitrification for a bond, are limited 
to use where this heat approximates the furnace tem 
perature. Cements depending upon a fibrous struc- 
ture, he stated, frequently shrink and eventually lose 
binding value, particularly as the temperature in- 
creases. 


Relative Cutting Properties of Stellite and 
Cooperite 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 1.—The U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards has worked out an important series of tests on 
the relative cutting properties of Cooperite and Stel- 
lite. This was done at request of the Ordnance 
Bureau of the Navy Department. These two alloys, 
though quite different in chemical composition, have 
very similar mechanical properties, says the report 
They are very hard and able to keep an edge at a 
rather high temperature. They are used, particularly 
stellite, quite extensively to replace and supplement 
high speed steel tools for cutting. Cooperite is essen- 
tially an alloy of nickel and zirconium with appreciable 
amounts of iron and silicon. Stellite, which is manu- 
factured in several different grades, is a rather com- 
plex alloy, the essential elements of which are cobalt, 
chromium, tungsten and molybdenum. The series of 
service tests made showed that cooperite is but slightly 
inferior to the better grades of stellite. Lathe tools 
made of cooperite failed after a cut of 4-in. lengths 
made on a 5-in. round of nickel-chromium steel under 
the following conditions: speed, 226 ft. per min.; feed, 
0.0135; depth of higher speed, 240 ft. per min., the other 
conditions being the same, but for a length of 8 in. be- 
fore failure occurred. 


Institute Teaches Oxy-Acetylene Welding 


An institute for training men to use the oxy-acetylene 
torch for welding and cutting metals was established at 
the plant of the Davis-Bournonville Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
1917. After the United States entered the war, the insti- 
tute was devoted exclusively to the training of soldiers 
and sailors in the use of welding and cutting apparatus. 
It was released from Government control in the spring 
of 1919 and is now open to men who can qualify for the 
training required to make them not only skilled torch 
operators but welding and cutting experts having thorough 
knowledge of apparatus and principles. 

The course of instruction requires three weeks attend- 
ance during which period the learner is trained in the 
welding of steel, cast iron, aluminum and bronze, and is 
given lectures on gases, combustion, flame, heat, welding, 
work preparation, expansion and contraction, preheating 
and many other subjects intimately connected with weld- 
ing. Special attention is given to aluminum welding. In- 
struction is given in the use of cutting torches, including 
the company’s mechanically-operated torches known as 
the Oxygraph and Radiagraph. Detailed information as 
to the course of instruction and the charge therefor 
can be had by addressing the J*avis-Bournonville In- 
stitute. 


Synthetic Cast Iron or Iron from Steel Scrap 


Synthetic cast iron is the name given in France to 
castings produced in the electric furnace from steel 
scrap with suitable additions to increase the carbon 
content of the metal. The process was also used ex- 
tensively in that country for making shells, says an 
authority, M. Pinot, its monthly output after the 
middle of 1916 having been 7500 tons per month. 


The American Forge & Machine Co., Canton, Ohio, 
manufacturer of drop forgings, pressed or hammered 
steel forgings, and open hearth vanadium and chrome 
nickel steels, recently added another steam hydraulic 
forging press to its forge shop. 
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Industrial Paralysis Narrowly Escaped 


Production in the Chicago District Greatly Re- 
duced—Drastic Orders Canceled Upon Receipt 
of News of Expected Settlement of Coal Strike 


CHICAGO, Dec. 9.—A drastic order shutting off elec- 
tric light, power and gas from non-essential industries 
in this city was canceled by the fuel authorities fol- 
lowing the receipt of news of the almost certain settle- 
ment of the coal strike. The lifting of this regulation 
will permit plants which have fuel stocks to continue 
operation on a six-hour day until a resumption of 
mining makes a continuation of the present fuel con- 
servation measures unnecessary. The news of the 
probable compromise came in the nick of time, as prac- 
tically all industries, including iron and steel produc- 
ers, were suspending or at least materially curtailing 
operation. 


Many Idle Men 


On Dec. 6, approximately 225,000 workers in the 
Chicago industrial district had been thrown out of em- 
ployment because of the coal shortage, according to an 
estimate made by John M. Glenn, secretary of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. The order of the 
regional fuel authorities, which was to have become 
effective to-day, would have cut off all light, heat and 
power, supplied by public service companies, from in- 
dustries not on the Fuél Administration’s preferred 
list, previously published in THE IRON AGE. This rul- 
ing would have forced many “non-essential” indus- 
tries which have a good supply of coal to suspend 
operation. Iron and steel plants and foundries whose 
fuel needs received special attention during the war 
because of their important place among our instru- 
ments of defense, are classed as non-essential indus- 
tries under the fuel regulations. Plants in this class 
were promised only sufficient allotments of coal from 
the fuel authorities for protection against fire and 
freezing. They were also warned that if they ex- 
hausted their present supplies in an effort to continue 
operation they could expect no further deliveries to 
protect their properties during the remainder of the 
winter. 


Numerous Drastic Orders 


The past week has been marked by a succession of 
drastic orders in the interests of fuel conservation. 
Beginning on Dec. 4 all factories, office buildings and 
mercantile establishments, with a few exceptions, were 
restricted to the use of electric light, gas and power 
between 9 a. m. and 3.30 p. m., while downtown de- 
partment stores were authorized to use service between 
11 a. m. and 5.30 p. m. only. This order of the State 
Public Utilities Commission was followed by a reduc- 
tion in the supply of light, heat and power by the 
Chicago Sanitary District to an amount sufficient to 
keep non-essential industrial plants from freezing. The 
action of the sanitary board, which closed about 200 
plants, was followed by a similar restriction of service 
by other light and power utilities, effective to-day. 
Both orders are now canceled. 


Use of Fuel Oil 


The coal shortage created an unprecedented demand 
for fuel oil by industries in this section of the country. 
Many plants are now burning oil under their boilers 
and the steel manufacturers are using it much more 
extensively to operate their open-hearth furnaces. A 
bar iron mill is using oil in its heating furnaces. 
Among the industries which have put their boilers on 
oil are: 

Wisconsin Steel Co., South Chicago. 

Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Grand Crossing, South 
Chicago and East Chicago. 

Western Steel Car & Foundry Co., Hegewisch, Ind. 

Ryan Car Co., Hegewisch, InJ. 

National Malleable Castings Co., Chicago. 

O’Malley-Beare Valve Co., Chicago. 


Bates Machine & Tractor Co., Joliet. 

Decatur Bridge Co., Decatur, Il. 

Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

George H. Smith Steel Castings Co., Milwaukee. 

Falk Co, manufacturer of gears, Milwaukee. 

A. O. Smith Corporation, automobile builder, Mil- 
waukee. 

Briscoe Motor Corporation, Jackson, Mich. 

Rapidly Rising Prices 

Unfortunately a further expansion in the use of 
fuel oil has been inhibited by rapidly rising prices. 
Oil, which before the strike sold at about $1 a barrel, 
has been commanding from $3 to $4.50. Responsible 
sellers who had cultivated this market for several years 
have found it difficult to supply the needs of their cus- 
tomers with speculators competing for the product of 
the producers at much higher prices. On the com- 
plaint of Senator Capper of Kansas, Attorney-General 
Palmer, on Dec. 6, instructed Federal agents to pro- 
ceed at once against producers who took advantage of 
the fuel shortage to advance the price of their product. 
Concurrently, the Railroad Administration declared an 
embargo, effective to-day, against the shipment of fuel 
oil from the West to points east of Chicago and St. 
Louis. This action was taken to conserve the small 
supplies of coal available in the territory west of the 
Illinois-Indiana boundary. 

Iron and steel production has steadily diminished 
as a result of the coal shortage. The Illinois Steel 
Co. has only five blast furnaces in blast at South 
Chicago, with six idle. At Gary eight furnaces are in, 
four are idle. 

The operation of the finishing mills is irregular, and 
at South Chicago the No. 1 open-hearth plant has been 
shut down. At Joliet the only plants operating are 
one blast furnace and one battery of coke ovens. The 
Illinois Steel Co. is also among the industries which are 
making a more extensive use of oil, practically all of 
its open-hearth furnaces now being on oil and tar. 

The Inland Steel Co., which exhausted its supply 
of steam coal about two weeks ago, is making heavy 
inroads on its stocks of coking coal and oil to keep 
running. It faces a material curtailment in produc- 
tion unless early relief is forthcoming with the re- 
sumption of mining. The third local steel interest and 
the leading merchant iron producer are in a similar 
position. The Wisconsin Steel Co., South Chicago, has 
reduced operations in its by-products coke plant and 
fears that similar action may have to be taken in other 
departments of its works. Among the smaller rolling 
mills which had not closed when the last report on the 
fuel situation was published, the Calumet Steel Co. 
closed its rail carbon bar mill at Chicago Heights, IIl., 
on Dec. 6. The Sellers Mfg. Co., manufacturer of tie 
plates, Chicago, operated for four days last week and 
hopes to run for a few days this week. The Pollak 
Steel Co., South Chicago, has been forced to release 
200 employees. 


Conservation of Coal at Milwaukee 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 9.—War-time machinery 
for the conservation of bituminous coal was rein- 
stituted in Milwaukee county on Dec. 4 in view of the 
critical situation which threatened the entire country 
as the result of the coal miners’ strike and consequent 
acute shortage of soft coal supplies. The most conspicu- 
ous conservation measure introduced is an order issued 
to all manufacturing industries in Milwaukee county to 
the effect that on and after Dec. 8 every plant is placed 
on the basis of operating not more than six hours a day, 
nor more than six days a week, and in any event, not 
more than 36 hours a week. Exemptions will be 
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made only in the most urgent cases, and .work must 
be arranged so far as possible for hours when day- 
light can be utilized, according to the order of W. N. 
Fitzgerald, fuel administrator for Milwaukee county. 
Violations of the order, he said, would result in orders 
for a complete suspension of operations by a withdrawal 
of coal, gas, electric and other necessary supplies. 


Industries Resume After a Short Suspension 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 10.—Milwaukee industries, 
ifter a complete shutdown Monday, resumed operations 
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Tuesday under a temporary ruling permitting man 
facturers with soft coal supplies in own bins and thos 
deriving power from public utilities current to ope 
ate 36 hours per week. Restrictions on beehive cok: 
are expected to sharply curtail foundry operation 
when smal! existing supplies are exhausted. 

Much criticism is being offered by manufacture) 
and merchants of Mi:waukee of the Government’ 
policy of permitting coal on Milwaukee docks to 
taken for railroad use. 


Serious Steel Shortage at Detroit 


DETROIT, Dec. 9.—The steel shortage situation in 
Detroit has become suddenly very serious indeed, and 
appears to be growing worse from day to day. This 
j f virtually every Detroit and Michigan in- 
dustry in which steel in fabricated form or otherwise 
Ss a component is particularly true of the 


is true 


part. It 

1utomotive industry. 
Even had the automotive industry been fully 

pared for such a 


pre- 
as crippled the steel industry 
f the country, the curtailed steel production during 
the first few months of the year, lack of operating 
funds on the part of the manufacturers, due to con- 
; and long delay of the in closing 
ip war contracts, and the fluctuating condition of the 
steel market would have prevented them from laying 
in large supplies. As matters most concerns 
had supplies of from two weeks to six weeks. These, 
together with the reserve supplies of the steel mills, 
kept things going until this time. 

To-day, however, reports of sharp curtailment in 
production come in from every hand. 

Unl next few days bring 


Uniess tne 


strike 


usion 


Government 


stood, 


relief, manufac 


turers in this section predict the temporary abandon- 
ment of all plans for increased production schedules, 
if they do not curtail present production itself. Th 
automotive industry, nearly every unit of which had 
planned production increases of 33 1/3 per cent to 
100 per cent, will suffer most. This chiefly be 
cause the parts makers, who are often small fellows 
without sufficient financial backing, have been hardest 
hit by the governmental delay in settling war con 
tracts, and consequently in few cases had any oppor 
tunity to lay in any steel reserve supply whatever. 

An indication of how matters are going in Detroit 
and Michigan is given by the case of one of the biggest 
makers of motor car axles, which has cut production 
40 per cent, because unable to maintain a steady steel 
supply. 

The best of tested, standard steel is used in the 
automotive industry, and the men who make this steel 
must know their jobs. No steel company can main- 
tain quality with a crew of untrained strike-breakers. 
Yet this is the situation that will exist at many plants 
until new men have been properly trained. 


Fuel Shortage Curtails Production in Ohio 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Dec. 9.—Fuel shortage upset 
schedules of Mahoning valley blast furnaces and steel 
plants, just as they were making big jumps toward 
normal after suspension due to the steel strike. Evi- 
dences of the labor disturbance have almost wholly dis- 
appeared. Every company in the district has an over- 
supply of applications, though common labor continues 
It is expected by Valley manufacturers that 
the condition will be reflected Dec: 13 at a meeting of 
the national committee of the American Federation of 
Labor in charge of the strike, in Washington, when 
presidents of the 24 international unions involved will 
likely vote to end the strike. Workers have returned 
literally in droves and there has been a corresponding 
reaction against the agitators responsible for the dis- 
turbance. Many cases are cited where foreigners who 
quit work at the behest of strike leaders have torn up 
their union cards. The sentiment prevails here in con- 
servative labor circles that the strike has immeasurably 
harmed the cause of organized labor. 

Indicating how fast normal operations were being 
reached are the schedules of the principal companies. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. was running practically 100 per 
cent at the Ohio works, Union mills and the McDonald 
plant. All six blast furnaces at the Ohio works are 
blowing, and only the detached stack at Niles is down 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is operating its four 
East Youngstown furnaces and 10 of 12 open hearths. 
Were it not for the fuel situation, the corporation’s two 
furnaces at Hubbard, Trumbull county would be fired. 
The Brier Hill Steel Co. has two of three furnaces pro- 
ducing metal, one being down for relining, while 10 of 
12 open hearths are being tapped. The Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. has three of five blast furnaces in com- 
mission and nine of 14 open hearths. 

Pinch of fuel shortage is being felt, however. Seven 
open-hearth furnaces operated by Trumbull Steel Co. 
are idle and all plants curtailed this week. To prevent 
physical deterioration of by-product coke ovens, which 
would ensue should coking be discontinued, companies 
operating such units are endeavoring especially to 


scarce, 


keep these plants supplied. Thus far steel companies 
using electric power generated by the Republic Rail- 
way & Light Co., at its Lowellville powerhouse, have 
had the advantage over those with their own power 
plants. The two plate mills of the Brier Hill Steel Co., 
the Truscon Steel Co. and the William B. Pollock Co. 
secure their power from the Republic Railway & Light 
Co., while the Republic Iron & Steel Co. is also par- 
tially supplied from this source. 

The A. M. Byers plant at Girard, Trumbull county, 
consisting of blast furnace, rolling mill and 88 puddle 
mills has reduced its operations to one-fourth of normal 
because of coal scarcity. 

Though the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Brier 
Hill Steel Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co. and Trumbul! 
Steel Co. operate their own coal mines in Pennsylvania, 
the output has been largely confiscated by the Govern- 
ment. 

All plants are running on a “hand-to-mouth” basis, 
with coal stocks reduced to minimum and further defec- 
tions in departmental operations inevitable unless the 
coal supply is replenished. 


May Apply for Patents 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9.—The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has granted a blanket license to Americans and 
American corporations to resume the filing and prose- 
cution of applications “in enemy and ally of enemy 
countries” for letters patent and for registration of 
trade-marks, prints, labe!s and copyrights. 


Under the auspices of the Carpenters’ Union, of 
Alpena, Mich., a “building bee” was staged in that city 
a few Sundays ago to roof over a 60-foot wing of the 
new building of the Besser Mfg. Co. Inability to obtain 


enough carpenters to do the job during the week led 
the union to suggest that the work be done on Sunday. 
The suggestion met with instant approval, with the 
result that more than 50 carpenters answered the call. 
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An Appreciation of Henry Clay Frick 


The sudden and unexpected death of Henry C. Frick 
New York on Tuesday morning, Dec. 2, removed 
rom industrial life a man who perhaps was less under- 
tood than any other who has occupied so prominent 
place in the business world. The acquaintance of the 
riter with Mr. Frick goes back more than 30 years. 
en at that time he was an important figure in busi- 

;, largely because of the great success he had al- 

idy achieved, especially in the development of the 

nellsville bee-hive coke industry, and also because 
his methods, which were much different from those 
many of his business associates, notably Andrew 
irnegie. Mr. Frick shunned publicity; Mr. Carnegie 
irted it. Mr. Frick did not seem to possess to large 
rree the happy faculty of cultivating friendships in 
iness, and yet those who knew him best swore by 
m. Once Mr. Frick laid out a path, he traveled it 
the end, no matter what the result, and he nearly 
ways achieved his purpose. He was at times brusque 
manner, but he had a kindly heart, and to those who 

e fortunate enough to be counted as his business and 
crsonal friends he was loyal to the last degree. 

Perhaps Mr. Frick’s greatest work in his earlier 
areer, a work that is still being perfected by his asso- 

ites in the Frick Coke Co., was the complete trans- 
mation he and they have made in living and working 
ynditions in the great Connellsville coal and coke dis- 
ricts. When Mr. Frick began to make himself known 
nd to impress himself upon the Connellsville coke 
trade, living and working eonditions were probably as 
id as they could be. Most of the coal miners and coke 
workers lived in houses that were only hovels, and 
uuld not by any stretch of the imagination be thought 
of as homes. In the building of these houses no thought 
was given to sanitation, or of environments that would 
go to make better men physically or morally; in fact, 
ttle or no attention was given by coke producers at 
that time to living conditions of their men. Labor 
inions were in control, and there was constant struggle 
‘tween the coke operators and their employees, often 
ompanied by bloodshed and loss of life. Sometimes 
onditions became so bad that State troops were called 
n to quell rioting and disorder and prevent damage to 
oal mines and coke plants by the misguided men. 

Mr. Frick saw that radical measures were necessary 
to correct these terrible conditions, and one of the first 
things he did was to non-unionize the Connellsville re- 
gion, this being accomplished only after a long and 
bitter strike. Mr. Frick then announced to those in 
harge of the Frick coal and coke plants that living 
ind working conditions must be improved, regardless of 
the cost in money; and they were. Mr. Frick had a 
aluable ally in Thomas Lynch, who was for many 
years president of the Frick Coke Co. To appreciate 
what was accomplished one has to know of the ideal 
onditions existing to-day among the Connellsville coal 
ind coke workers, as compared with those of some 
ears ago. Mr. Frick and his associates fully realized 
that by providing ideal environments for their men 
they would bring out their best qualities. After giving 
; their employees good, comfortable homes, various forms 
‘recreation and opportunity for wives and mothers to 
earn the domestic arts were provided, and they also 
showed their employees how to go about cultivating to 
igh degree flower and vegetable gardens, which are a 
part of nearly every home in the Connellsville region in 
vhich a Frick employee lives. The employees were 


d taught the advantage of the better things of life, were 
: given free medical attention, low rents, cheap coal; in 
y fact, a careful study was conducted, and is still being 
f made, for steadily improving the surroundings of these 

men. Most of them are foreigners, who had to be 

taught like children to turn away from filthy home liv- 
of ¢ and all that goes with it. In this great work Mr. 
y ‘rick kept in the background, but his was largely the 
1e vuiding hand that secured such wonderful results. It is 
in 0 breach of confidence to say that on more than one 
od ‘asion Mrs. Frick was consulted by him as to what 
y- ‘re he could do for the betterment of his employees. 
he He never counted the cost, so long as the much-desired 
11. end was served. 


as 
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Much could be said of Mr. Frick’s quiet benefac- 
tions in Pittsburgh and other places, many of which 
will likely never be told in print. His voluntary action 
in making good the deposits of school children in a 
Pittsburgh savings bank that failed a few years ago 
is only one of scores of gifts he made involving large 
amounts of money, and usually given under a pledge of 
secrecy and the assurance that his identity would not 
be made known. Mr. Frick was always quick to come 
to the aid of Pittsburgh when money was needed for 
any purpose looking to the betterment and the growth 
of Pittsburgh institutions maintained for the public 
benefit. He was a large contributor to hospitals and to 
other public institutions. Only recently there have come 
to light two or three cases where he has given large 
sums of money for years to institutions ministering to 
the public welfare. His intense love for the arts and 
for flowers and his spending of millions for the master- 
pieces are already well known. He maintained at Clay- 
ton, his Pittsburgh home, a large conservatory, which 
was thrown open to the public for a period each year. 

Mr. Frick took keen interest and pleasure in making 
money, but he also took just as much pleasure in giving 
it away where it was needed and would do good. No 
man has done more for Pittsburgh than Mr. Frick, 
possibly excepting Andrew Carnegie; but he had his 
own ideas as to how he could best help his home city, 
and he followed them religiously. 

His death is a loss to Pittsburgh and to the entire 
country that cannot be measured. He was a self-made 
man, one whose choices were largely made without con- 
cert with others, but he had an abiding regard for the 
general good, and it can be truly said of him that the 
world is better because he has lived in it. 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 3. RoBeERT A. WALKER. 


Inland Stee! Co. to Install Powdered Coal 
Equipment 


The Inland Steel Co. will install a complete powdered 
coal system for firing the 40 furnaces in its plant at 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. For the initial installation, 
powdered coal will be applied to 16 sheet furnaces, 
16 pair furnaces, 3 continuous plate mill furnaces, 2 
continuous bar mill furnaces and 3 slab heating fur- 
naces. The contract which has been awarded the Quig- 
ley Furnace Specialties Co., 26 Cortlandt Street, New 
York, calls for the engineering work and installation 
of a complete milling plant of 20 tons an hr. capacity 
with provision for extensions, compressed air distribu- 
tion system for transporting pulverized fuel to fur- 
nace bins, and-the necessary fuel feed controllers, air 
supply system and burners. Extensions are to be made 
to the boiler plant and other departments. 


Transfer of Titusville Forging Plant 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. has sold its forging plant 
at Titusville, Pa., purchased from the Titusville Forge 
Co. about seven years ago, to a group of men headed 
by John T. Dillon, Jr., of Titusville. Mr. Dillon has 
been the general manager of the property. Associated 
with him in the purchase are his father, John T. 
Dillon, and others. The new owners have not announced 
their organization as yet, but the plant will be con- 
tinued in operation on its regular lines of work, includ- 
ing marine forgings of all kinds, rough and finished 
crankshafts and other forgings up to 40,000 lbs. The 
Dillon interests owned the property originally, when 
it was purchased by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Loading Charge Restored 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., Dec. 9.—Notice has been received 
here of the resumption of *he 75 cents loading charge 
for team wagon mines which sprung up in the region 
in large numbers during the war, operations having 
been started without installation of expensive machin- 
ery, tipples or sidings. The order will affect approxi- 
mately 200 of these mines which probably will resume 
immediately, work having ceased when the loading 
charge was removed by the Fuel Administration. 
These mines, under the new order effective as of Nov. 
29, will be permitted to load coal for $3.10 a ton. 
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Crucible Steel Co. of America May Consolidate 
All Properties 


Horace S. Wilkinson, chairman of the Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, informed stockholders at the annual 
meeting in Jersey City Nov. 21, that plans involving 
the consolidation of the parent corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries are under consideration and will probably be 
carried through if that step is found to be for the best 
interests of the shareholders. It is believed that be- 
tween $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 in taxes would be saved 
by the merger. 

The new Crucible Steel head also referred at length 
to his recent conference with the Internal Revenue De- 
partment at Washington regarding the adjustment of 
excess profits taxes which were found to be due the 
Government from the earnings of 1917 and 1918 when 
he was not officially connected with the company. 

“By this clean-up of the tax question,” he said, “we 
are now in the best position we have been in the past 
two or three years. Our stock is worth more money 
today than it was ever worth before. Settlement of 
the tax question has been arrived at and we are entirely 
safe in the Government’s hands so far as penalties are 
concerned. The actual amount of additional taxes re- 
quired will not exceed the amount lready set aside for 
that purpose.” 

At the conclusion of the meeting Mr. Wilkinson was 
extended a vote of thanks by the stockholders for his 
“complete, frank and courteous” statement regarding 
the affairs of the Crucible company. Gilbert M. Black, 
E. L. French, August Heckscher, A. W. Mellon and 
Nathan L. Miller were re-elected directors. 


Crucible Steel Co’s. Report 


The annual report of the Crucible Steel Co. for the 
year ending Aug. 51, protit of $9,574,208, 
from which dividends of $1,750,000 have been paid on 
the preferred stock and $31.29 a share on the common 
stock, compared with $48.24 a 
paid last year. 
to $14,093,005, a 
$5,846,220. 


shows a net 


share on common stock 
The gross profits for the year amounted 

falling off from the previous year of 
The amount set aside for repairs and depreci- 
ation of property was $4,171,489 and interest on bonds 
of subsidiary companies was $347,308. The surplus, after 
payment of preferred dividends was $7,824,208, a decline 
from the 1918 figures of $4,237,919. 

In his annual report to stockholders, chairman of the 
board, H. S. Wilkinson said that the company, while 
undergoing the change from a war basis to one of peace, 
had obtained its portion of usual commertial orders. He 
also pointed out that all improvements under way will be 
finished bnt the present policy is to discontinue further 
extensions in order, to increase the company’s cash and 
current assets. He pointed out that during the last few 
years the company has been making its own iron ore 
investments, has opened coal mines, arranged for the 
housing of employees and added a new blast furnace and 
by-product coke oven, well under way to completion. 


Canadian Locomotive Co. Makes Large Profits 


Largest profits in its history were revealed in the 
annual statement of the Canadian Locomotive Co., 
Kingston, Ont., Sept. 18. The strike which has closed 
the works since early in May affected almost two 
months of the year covered by the statement. Operat- 
ing profits last year were $848,683 and when to this is 
added $44,292 interest from investments there is a 
total of $892,976 for fixed charges, dividends, surplus, 
etc. Current assets have increased from $2,148,442 to 
$2,298,430, while current liabilities have’ been reduced 
from $1,037,620 to $633,754. The company’s holdings 
in Canadian war and Victory bonds have been in- 
creased from $247,769 to $1,348,400. The interest on 
the present war bond investments, $75,000 per year, 
alone nearly meets the payment of interest on first 
mortgage bonds amounting to $90,000. The directors 
were re-elected as follows: Aemilius Jarvis, Robert 


Hobson, Warren Y. Soper, John L. Whiting, James 
Carruthers, M. J. Haney, F. G. Wallace. 
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Survey of Coke and Coal Prices 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 1.—The Geological Survey 
publishing a survey of the coal and coke industry 
prices from 1913 to 1918. This is of vital importance 
just at this time, because of the critical situation in 
which the state of the coal mining industry threatens 
to leave the coal consuming industries of the country 
The document is a particularly valuable survey of the 
economic influence of the coal prices upon industry. 
The studies are the result of the work of C. E. Lesher 
of the Survey, in co-operation with the United States 
Fuel Administration and the War Industries Board 

“Mr. Lesher’s report,” says the announcement of 
the Survey, “shows in text, tables and diagrams, the 
fluctuations in prices from the beginning of 1913 to 
the end of 1918, the restraint on prices exercised by 
the Government control through the Fuel Administra- 
tion, and the increase in prices that followed the ad- 
vances in wages to mine labor.” 


By-product Coke Statistics 


Interesting data on the consumption and output of 
the six batteries of 51 by-product coke ovens, Kopper: 
Cross regenerative type, at the plant of the Youngs 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, are con 
tained in the November issue of the Bulletin, published 
by the company. The amount of material daily con- 
sumed includes 5000 tons of coal, 250 tons coke breeze, 
20,000,000 cu. ft. gas, 3.5 tons lime, 1600 lb. caustic 
soda, 1000 gal. “wash oil,” and 69 tons of sulphuric 
acid. 

The daily production at normal coking time is 
3400 tons coke, 115 tons domestic coke, 250 tons coke 
breeze, 65 tons sulphate of ammonia, 50,000 gal. tar, 
50,000,000 cu. ft. gas, 9250 gal. pure benzol, 2150 gal. 
pure toluol, 1000 gal. solvent naphtha. The practice 
of the company is to use both high volatile and low 
volatile coal, 

It is pointed out if the above amount of coal were 
coked in bee-hive ovens, everything would be lost ex- 
cept the coke, and the production would be only 3000 
tons instead of 3400. 


Chrome Ore Mines Quit Producing 


The domestic chrome-mining industry has practically 
gone out of commission, according to an announce- 
ment of the United States Geological Survey. Between 
Jan. 1 and July 1, 1919, only about 1400 tons of chrome 
ore were mined and shipped from three deposits—two 
in San Luis, Obispo County, Cal., and one in Wyoming. 
The two mines in California appear to have been closed 
down, at least for the present, so that the Ferro Alloy 
Co., in Wyoming, is the only active domestic producer. 
This condition shows a remarkable contrast to that 
which prevailed in 1918, when there were nearly 600 
active owners and operators of chrome properties and 
the total quantity of ore shipped was 82,350 gross tons 
of all grades, by far the greatest annual output of 
domestic chrome ore ever marketed in this country. 
The imports of chrome ore in the first half of 1919 
amounted to 19,658 gross tons. 


Republic Earnings 

The income account of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, for the quarter ending Sept. 30 shows net 
earnings from operations, after deducting charges for 
maintenance and repairs of plants, amounting to $1,740, 
406.99. Added to this is the interest and income from 
investments $135,478.31, which makes a total of $1,875. 
885.30. After deducting for depreciation and renewal of 
plants and exhaustion of mineral, the net profits for the 
quarter is $1,453,410.44 from which is deducted interest 
on bonds of $182,263.05, leaving $1,271,147.39 of net profits 
applicable to dividends. Provisions were made to pay 
preferred stock 1% per cent or $437,500 and commo? 
stock 114 per cent or $407,865, a total of $845,365, which 
leaves a surplus for the quarter of $425,782.39. 
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Strike Over at Johnstown 


When the steel strike started on Sept. 22, the Cam- 
ria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., closed its plant down 
entirely, and for a long time made no effort to resume. 
[he labor leaders in charge of the strike made a spe- 
al effort to organize employees of the Cambria Steel 
Co., but without success. Late last week, T. J. Convoy, 
ader of the steel strike in Johnstown, closed up his 
.ccounts with the Labor Temple in that city, and left 
e place. Convoy has been in Johnstown for nearly 
year, and -partly succeeded in building up a strike 
rganization among the employees of the Cambria 
works. However, this organization is disrupted, and 
ts former members have renounced the union and re- 
irned to their old jobs. 


Chicago Company’s German Plant Being 
Restored to Owners 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, reports 

lers booked during October in excess of any previous 
nonth since the armistice. The same is true of its 
English and German subsidiaries. While its German 
subsidiary was seized by the German Government and 
has been run under “compulsory administration” since 
the United States participation in the war, the manage- 
ment is being transferred to the company through the 
Courts of Commerce, according to cable reports just 
eceived from the company’s representative, now re- 
turning from Berlin. Reports show the German com- 
pany was well managed during the war and is now 
perating on a satisfactory basis. Arrangements have 
en made to materially increase production. 


Canadian Car & Foundry Co. Report 


The consolidated income account of the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., for the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, last, shows a combined profit of $2,993,470, 
which is $1,623,921 less than that for the previous year. 
The profit for the year, before government taxes and 
after the 8% per cent dividends on the preferred stock, 
s equal to $24.75 per share on the corporation’s com- 
non stock. During the previous year, the company 
paid 3% per cent on its preferred stock, and its profits 
then were equal to $60.13 per share on the common 
stock. 

The aggregate sales of the company during the past 
year amounted to $33,000,000. As to the future, the 
eport states that the main company, the car company, 
has sufficient orders on hand to keep it operating at 
‘apacity into 1920, but as might be expected, the out- 
ook beyond then is uncertain. 


New Republic Stock 


The Republi¢ Iron & Steel Co., New York, will 
ssue 26,480 shares of unissued common stock on Dec 
26, to which holders of common stock will be entitled 
at the rate of one share for every ten shares on record 
at the close of business that day. Subscription war- 
rants will be issued for amounts of $100 or multiples. 
These warrants will be presented by stockholders, 
properly endorsed and paid in full on or before Jan. 
16, 1920. The new issue will not share in the com- 
mon stock dividend payable Jan. 15, 1920. Shearson, 
Hammill & Co., 71 Broadway, New York, are pur- 
hasing all shares not subscribed for by stockholders. 


The Inland Steel Co.. Chicago, will reincorporate 
ind reeapitalize as an Illinois corporation. The com- 
pany is now organized under the laws of Delaware and 
s capitalized at $30,000,000, divided into 300,000 shares 
‘f $100 par value. A meeting of stockholders has 
been called for Dec. 16, to vote on the directors’ pro- 
posal to change the stock issue to 1,200,000 shares of 
$25 par value, which will be issued four for one to 
stockholders. With the organization of the [Illinois 
corporation it is proposed again to change the stock 
to a new issue of no par value, which will be exchanged 
share for share for the $25 par value stock. 
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Coal Situation Causes Irregularity but Most 
Issues Are Higher 


New YorK, Dec. 8. 

The past week has witnessed a healthy recovery in 
values of stocks in general, United States Steel, Cruci- 
ble Steel, Republic Iron & Steel, Bethlehem B, General 
Motors and most of the other important industrials be- 
ing materially higher than they were a week ago. The 
recovery has been especially gratifying in view of de- 
velopments in the Mexican situation. The performance 
of United States Steel, selling ex-dividend, has been es- 
pecially noticeable. General Electric is one of the few 
highly important industrial stocks that has failed to 
benefit by the market’s general recovery. 

During the last day or two, however, the market has 
developed irregularity owing to the uncertainty of the 
coal situation and its relation to our industrial ac- 
tivity. But in view of the rather pessimistic newspaper 
reports from various sections of the country, especially 
from the Middle West, the market as a whole has held 
up remarkably well, which would seem to indicate a feel- 
ing in certain quarters that the coal question will be 
settled at an early date. 

Many of the copper properties, some of them of the 
utmost importance, have been obliged to close owing to 
the lack of coal. The copper stocks have held up well in 
view of such developments, quite a few of them actually 
showing net gains for the week. Their action is based 
on the supposition that an enforced shut-down will ma- 
terially help the surplus metal supply situation and 
ultimately bring about an upward readjustment of quo- 
tations for the red metal. . 


The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
from Tuesday of last week to Tuesday of this week was as 
follows: 

Allis-Chal., com.. 41 45 Gulf States St'l.. 66% 70% 

do., pfd. ‘ 91% 95 do., 1st pfd... 70 70% 
Am. Can, com 50% 54% Int. Har., com...126% 132 

do.. pfd 100% 102% |) — se ge 08 Ee 
Am. Car & Fdy., Lackaw'na Steel 82% 8&7 

com, .........1384% 141% Lake Sup. Corp. 19% 20% 

GO DOG. xxeusdie 116% Midvale Steel... 49% 50% 
Am Loco., com. 93 96% Nat-Acme --+ 37% 38 

do., pfd 105% 107 Nat. Enam. pfd. 78 83% 
Am. Ship, com ; - 119 N.Y. Air Brake.107 112 
Am. Steel Foun- Nova Scotia St'l. 73 75 

dries, com.... 39% 43% Press. Steel, com. 96 101% 

do., pfd... 91%, 93 Ry. Stl. Sp., com. 95% 98% 
Bald. Loco., com.106%4 112! GO, POE. wecct ~-+«+ 1O0T% 

do., pfd. . . 105% Republic, com...103% 110 
Beth. Steel, com. 8&9 92% Sloss, com. ..... 70 74% 

do., class B 91 951% Superior Steel... 44% 45 

do., 8 pet. pfd..112% 114% Transue-Will. .. 60% 63 
Case, J.1., pfd:. 99 ‘s U. S. Alloy Steel 49% 51 
Chi. Pneu. Tool 105 108 U. S. Pipe, com. 20% 22% 
Colo. Fuel ..... 37% 40 Otis: Te a oe a 57 
Cruc. Steel, com.200% 218 U.S. Steel, com..1024% 105% 

do., pfd .. 99 100 do.. pfd. oon Bae 114% 
Deere & Co.. pfd. 99% 100 Va. I. C. & Coke 67 72 
Gen. Electric 166 174 Westinghouse FE. 51% 64 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 38 39% 


Industrial Finances 


A public offering of $6,000,000 Hydraulic Stee] Co. 
7 per cent cumulative convertible preferred stock at 
100 and accrued dividend is being made. The company 
is being organized in Ohio to take over the Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Co., Cleveland, and its subsidiaries. 

The stockholders of the Timken Detroit Axle Co. 
have authorized an increase in the common stock from 
$3,000,000 to $30,000,000 and the reduction of the par 
value of the stock from $100 to $10. The company’s 
$3,000,000 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock will 
be increased to $18,000,000. 

Negotiations are in progress with an English syndi- 
cate for the construction of a plant in England to handle 
the foreign business of the United States High-Speed 
Steel & Tool Corporation. 

The October profits of the Gulf States Steel Co. were 
$53,371, as compared with $42,228 in September, $12,989 
in August, and a deficit of $9,442 in July. The com- 
pany within a few months will have completed the de- 
velopment of its 1,600-acre iron ore property. 


The Slick-Knox Steel Co., with a plant at Wheatland, 
Pa., has filed a notice of an increase in its capital stock 
from $500,000 to $1,295,000. 
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[ron and Steel Exports Show Decrease 


Movement to Foreign Lands in October Declines in 
Tonnage, Although Valuation Increases Slightly— 
Semi-finished Steel Falls Off Sharply—Imports Increase 





WASHINGTON, Dec. Although showing a slight 
increase in valuation over the September, 1919, figures, 
the statistics of the iron and steel exports for October, 
1919, revealed a marked decrease in tonnage. The 
only increase in tonnage in the entire figures was in 
fabricated steel, and the machinery exports kept the 
total movement on the upward trend, The high ex- 
change rate doubtless had a weakening effect, also, on 
the October totals. 

In October, 1919, the exports of the various manu- 
facturers of iron aggregated $76,172,791, against 
$73,378,468 in September, 1919; and $80,719,885 in 
October, 1918. For the 10 months ending with October, 
1919, the figures were $834,214,463,—a decided drop 
from the figure of the corresponding period of 1918, 
which was $870,620,190. 

In October, 1919, the outgo of iron and steel was 
302,456 gross tons. In September, 1919, this total was 
363,505 gross tons; in October, 1918, it aggregated 





vente per even vate ' taqnneninenenins 
Exports of Iron and Steel 
October Ten n Months 
A 
1918 1919 4918 1919 
Gross Gross Gross Gross 
Tons. Tons. Tons Tons. 
Ferromanganese . 52 934 3,456 2,917 
Ferrosilicon.... ; 56 6 3,246 4,796 
All other pig iron. . 35,344 13,168 207,423 277,507 
ED in so56:6 tds ep 443 2,335 2122 17,014 
Pe GEOR cacecscuns .SeeED 2,687 45,800 55,783 
We BOGS. occiarvvs 11,609 8,810 124,746 102,633 
ee 38,963 45,179 503,067 477,239 
Steel billets, ingots 
and blooms, n.e.s.125,023 20,713 1,572,375 223,675 
Bolts and nuts..... 2,120 2,521 20,128 35,175 
Hoops and bands... 3.238 3,88 42,060 44,316 
Horseshoes ....... 241 52 2,590 3,059 
errr 152 126 3,353 2,679 
Pik. ee 6,065 5,323 64,145 81,774 
All other nails, in- 
cluding tacks ... 1,040 753 9.805 14,619 
Cast-iron pipes and 
a 2,439 1,623 52,372 30,202 
Wrought iron pipes : 
and fittings .... 5,889 17.490 73.833 309,325 
Radiators and cast- 
iron house-heating q 
WORE: (.svcanee ; 161 275 2,015 3,769 
Railroad spikes : 381 1,294 8,329 22,804 
eee: CEE ca naaws 49,495 43,730 375,625 563,958 
Galvanized sheets lei -o-m 
and plates ...... 2,914 6,758 58,708 87,295 
All other sheets and 
wae inGhe Daten 1,925 2,426 37,344 _ 35,944 
Steel plates ....... 52,967 40,660 432,128 98,569 
Steel sheets ...... 8,275 13,861 144,430 157,051 
Plates, punched and —_ ci 
shaped (ship) . 2,575 1,114 25,641 11,193 
Structural iron and . es 
steel Sree 26,641 188,820 322,238 
Tin and terne plates 14,42 11,938 189,979 170.218 
Barb wire ....... 29.311 11,711 207,849 82,628 
All other wire..... 13,392 16,444 132,481 170,128 
OEE” 2.s 3s) cae eee ee 302,456 4,531,618 3,998,508 


888.777 gross tons. The export of iron ore in October, 
1919, was 136,750 gross tons, against 222,705 in Sep- 
tember, 1919, and 199,238 gross tons in October, 1918. 

The exports of the various forms of pig iron dropped 
to 14,108 tons in October, 1919, against 18,991 in Sep- 
tember, 1919, and 33,452 in October, 1918. 

A year ago, France received 1,649 tons of this total. 
This year it received none; but the export to -Italy 
was 1,621 tons in October, 1918, and 2,785 in October, 
1919. Exports to the United Kingdom amounted to 
13,010 in October, 1918, and 2,860 in October, 1919. 
The export s to Canada, for October, 1918, were 18,150, 
and in October, 1919, 1,046. 

The largest individual slump was that in the ex- 
port of steel billets, ingots and blooms. In October, 
1918, these had totaled 125,025 gross tons; in October, 
1919, they had dropped to 20,713 tons. In September, 
1919, they had already dwindled to 37,513 tons. Here, 
it is interesting to note that the United Kingdom was 


the largest purchaser. It received 11,892 tons of th 
commodities in October, 1919, against 51,333 a year 
ago. France received 4,366 instead of 48,696 tons 
October, 1918. Canada received only 257 tons against 
19,272 a year ago; and Italy fell to 3,794 from 5,716 
tons. 

Steel rails were exported to a total of 43,730 tons 
in October, 1919, against 58,424 in September, 191y. 


Exports, 1919—January to October 
Gross Tons 


=n ca ctaptipaanctctinediccpini ain ata dite 
All Iron Pig Semi-finisheda 
and Steel Iron Materia! 
ER nes te eee 360,456 35,793 11,594 
os ee 234,793 20,178 10,407 
re re 344,506 22,054 8,176 
SE, . «x %,4% Re OR es ae 408,204 16,300 11,488 
ME «nesy aside sia vaee 447,050 32,233 20,771 
RN A ak vu ere ata watelnade 544,580 39,540 46,016 
Aika nae he eee 287,823 38,373 21,318 
SL. paiva nde cea ee 396,743 36,071 36,162 
DOOD 6 és ce wncus 363,505 18,991 37,513 
WE wasikosaceaed 302,456 14,108 20,71 











ON iii ree 3,690,116 273,641 224,158 


borne enn PUTVUDDLOYODONEDDY Gs HULU EDEN ORD OOnSREODBDEOORDO ODED OENEO NONE CHET 


and 49,495 in October, 1918. Japan proved the biggest 
customer for steel rails this year. It received in Octo- 
ber, 1919, 13,505 gross tons, against 1,610 a year ago. 
Cuba received 6,454 tons, against 3,994 a year ago; 
and Brazil, 2,700 tons, where it had received none in 
October, 1918. France, however, bought only 1,726 
tons, against 25,879 in October, 1918; and Canada 
received 543 tons instead of 4,070 a year ago. 

Steel plates totaled 40,660 gross tons, against 52,885 
in September, 1919, and 52,967 in October, 1918. The 
end of the war was emphasized by the drop in barbed 
wire. In October, 1918, the last month before the 
armistice, this export aggregated 29,311 tons. In Sep- 
tember, 1919, it had dropped to 9,515 tons, but rose 
to 11,711 in October, 1919. 

The most interesting of the increases is that in 
wrought iron pipes and fittings. These exports totaled 
17,490 in October, 1919, against 5,889 tons in October, 
1918. The September, 1919, figure, however, is re- 
markably near the October total, at 17,159. Steel 


HUUUEUETOUDUENEEEOU TEC TERETTEOEEEDANTULOED DOD EEDEEOUOTONESDEEERRLENEDORASPOEUNEDE ENON Y ceneHNOEN eeenronenoere itn 


Imports of Iron and Steel 








October Ten Month S 
eal Pinan omni 
1918 1919 1918 1919 
3ross Gross Gross Gross 
Tons. Tons. Tons Tons 
Ferromanganese... 200 4.025 26,471 22,674 
Ferrosilicon ...... 733 1,601 2581 7,23 
All other pig iron.. Rete 12,755 1,978 42,419 
PO as ai ebae eae 8,616 19,673 40,546 141,900 
a 2 106 1,285 1,354 
Structural iron and - 
Ecce in @ ed Sie 628 47 2,694 i9f 
Steel billets with- a 
out alloys ...... 3,183 781 27,787 3,907 
All other steel bil- en 
WEE. pints enue 255 633 6.247 3,791 
Bteel Oke. viccaces 1,196 590 6,762 1 1256 
Sheets and plates.. 5 44 1,383 (61 
Tin and terne plates oon 3 32 14% 
Ti <GGERD. pi 0ctas 244 395 5,459 1,598 
Ware COGE: ccceuceue 438 52 7,506 oU1 
co) ee 16, 000 40,705 140, 418 245,033 


Imports of Manganese Ore and Oxide 


Manganese, ore and a 
a ae 48,917 15,863 431,299 285,274 


MI 


sheets also stood near the September figures—the latter 
were 13,880 gross tons, while the October figures were 
13,861 gross tons. October, 1918, showed only 8,2 27 
gross tons. 

Structural iron and steel showed a decided increase, 
rising to 26,141 gross tons in October, 1919, agains‘ 
21,933 tons in September, 1919, and 13,265 tons 1" 
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Exports of Machinery 


icine: “I 5 a's wes da ea ele Uk Sx Oellien 
\ir-compressing machinery 
BrCl TE ae BROWN See Baws oe cle odes ale bie ck 
Cog SORE wee Cd Roce is cceweecss 
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October, 1918. Here France made a decided increase 
in its purchasing, taking 6,091 gross tons in October, 
1919, against 808 a year ago. Canada received 6,255 
gross tons in October, 1919, against 7,337 a year ago. 
Japan’s share was 2,079 in October, 1919, against 749 
in October, 1918; and Cuba received 3,748 in October, 
1919, against 833 in October, 1918. 

The exports of machinery showed an increase, both 
over the figures of September, 1919, and of October, 
1918. The strike apparently had little influence in 
the machinery market. In October, 1919, the exports 
of machinery totaled $33,530,888. In September, 1919, 
this figure was $29,655,048; in October, 1918, it aggre- 
gated $28,488,426. For the ten months period ending 
with October, 1919, the machinery exports totaled 
$317,813,692. For the same period a year ago, they 
aggregated $232,841,730. The exportation of metal- 
working machinery in its various forms aggregated 
$5,079,586 in October, 1919, against $3,871,498 for the 
preceding month; and $4,829,626 a year ago. 

Steam engines jumped to $5,698,233 in October, 
1919, against $2,675,285 in September, 1919, and 
$1,106,520 in October, 1918. Sugar mill machinery 
totaled $1,807,312 in October, 1919, against $1,227,768 
in September, 1919, and $805,976 in October, 1918. 
The textile machinery total was $1,148,503 in October, 
1919, against $1,371,923 in September, 1919; and 
$915,635 in October, 1918. The export of typewriters 
aggregated $1,494,840 in October, 1919, against $538,046 
a year ago. 

The total exports of wire and manufactures of 
wire was $3,522,474 in October, 1919, against $3,346,257 
in September, 1919; and $5,510,966 in October, 1918. 

On the import side of the ledger, the tonnage figures 
show decided increase as compared with a year ago, 
and a slight fall from the September total. Imports 
of iron and steel aggregated 40,705 gross tons, against 
15,892 in the preceding month, and 16,000 tons for 
October, 1918. This makes a total for the ten months 
ending with October, 1919, of 245,033 gross tons, 
against 140,418 gross tons for the corresponding period 
‘' 1918. Valuation of the imports of iron and steel 
vas $2,173,138 for October, 1919, against $2,448,836 

September, 1919, and $1,713,980 in October, 1918. 

For the 10 months period, despite the abnormal 
increase in tonnage, the imports aggregated only 
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Ten Months 
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1918 1919 1918 191 
$149,996 $297,412 $1,542,934 $3,434 381 
342,012 343,228 2,198,723 3,170, 444 
devese 1,158 91,626 149,044 
22,778 735,273 540,210 3,273,543 
13,185 37,157 76,231 238,044 
19,344 21,819 287.233 166.261 
Z 3,798 1,405 85,249 289,766 
74,852 106,162 647,967 1,012,530 
160,403 118,120 1,609,098 2,393,602 
a nada 51,130 98,635 790,788 
56,066 78,994 427,895 534,014 
2,667,466 2,422,528 30,838. 487 28,790,221 
2,763 587,707 6,088,782 7,006,857 
1,106,520 5,698,233 26,391,877 27,583,583 
1,040,906 138,387 4,176,947 3,014,864 
222,844 501,567 3,681,201 4,984,279 
529,174 263,220 4,898,773 7,365,616 
1,876,870 1.570.410 19,656,729 21,360,855 
136,936 163,473 1,162,307 888,529 
95,609 77,658 1,084,245 2,016,962 
37,750 62,046 356,963 599,052 
24.878 23,777 195,924 320,123 
1,903 23.712 159,745 437,695 
799. 775 784,964 8,657,918 8,881,344 
$65,448 927,881 8,880,024 10,646,839 
613,909 468,963 5,428,637 4,810,218 
2,550,494 2,897,778 20,567,341 26,217,816 
25,767 75,853 332,771 659,024 
216,957 147,513 2,208,195 2,810,907 
352,663 485,582 7,616,869 8,226,096 
43.098 213,289 1,291,693 3,455,604 
111,385 307,811 1,065,079 2,904,753 
476,325 $52,394 4,966,32 7,504,386 
79,518 197,917 1,150,735 1,862,521 
32,395 131,855 541,774 833,842 
734,613 799,172 6,335,257 10,327,718 
111,323 346,124 1,057,083 2,402,078 
805,976 1,807,312 6,944,680 10,686,865 
515,635 1,148,503 5,785,139 12,590,501 
102,468 221,791 1,051,877 3,412,002 
538,046 1,494,840 5,716,358 14,505,007 
41,049 72,548 634,279 886,868 
104,545 61,495 $45,897 1,049,428 
91,128 275,490 804,124 2,157,797 
3,518,113 6,494,569 34,711,893 61,760,825 
28,488,426 $33,530,888 $232, 841, 730 $317,813,692 





$19,855,608 in the first 10 months of 1919, against 
$20,048,738 in the same 10 months of the preceding 
year. This is largely due to the fact that the chief 
item of increase consisted of scrap. In October, 1919, 
the scrap imports aggregated 19,673 gross tons, against 
24,668 gross tons in September, 1919, and only 8,616 
tons in October, 1918. The imports of pig iron of 
various kinds aggregated 18,381 gross tons in October, 
1919, against 17,838 tons in September, 1919, and 
only 933 in October, 1918. 

The imports of machinery in October, 1919, were 
only $195,032, against $388,308 in September, 1919, 
and $404,705 in October, 1919. 

The imports of manganese ore and oxide of man- 
ganese in October, 1919, were 15,863 tons, valued at 
$593,945; against 48,917 tons in October, 1918, valued 
at $1,618,510. For the 10 months ending with October, 
1919, they aggregated 285,274 tons worth $9,944,962; 
against 431,299 tons in the same period a year ago, 
with the valuation of $13,158,216. oF. 8 


Small Increase in Steel Corporation Orders 


Unfilled orders on the books of the United States Steel 
Corporation, Oct. 31, were 6,472,668 tons, compared with 
6,284,638 tons on Sept. 30. This is an increase of 188,030 
tons against an increase for September of 175,535 tons, 
for August of 530,442 tons, and an increase for July 
and June of 685,506 and 610,545 tons respectively. The 
unfilled orders a year ago were 8,353,293, or 1,880,625 
tons more. The table below gives the unfilled tonnage 
for the Steel Corporation at the close of each month 
beginning with January, 1916: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
January 6,634,268 OATTSSA 11,474,064 7,922,767 
walnean 6,010,787 9.288.458 11:576.6097 8.568.906 
—— .... 5,430,572 9,056,404 11,711,644 9,331,001 
April .. 1.300.685 8,741,882 12,183,083 9,820.4551 
May . ...+ 4,282,310 8,357,623 11,886,591 9,937,798 
> sae 4,392,555 8,918,866 11.°83.287 9.640.458 
FQ aves .. 5 578,061 8,883,801 10844,164 9,503,502 
ia... ss seeeee 6,109,103 8,750,042 10,407,049 9,660,357 
September _.... 6.294.638 8297905 9.893477 9.522.584 
yetober ... ... + 6,472,668 8, 363,293 9,009,675 10,015,260 
GEG .; nc. ccccnes aanenea 8.124,06% 8,897,106 11,058,542 
Deawaber ..s.c-ctivnte Kdedadee 7 A79, W52 9: 381,718 11,547,286 


The largest total of unfilled orders was on April 30, 
1917, when it was 12,183,083 tons; the lowest was on 
Dec. 31, 1910, when the total was 2,605,747 tons. 
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End of the Printers’ Strike 


The strike of pressmen, compositors and other 
employees of publishing houses in New York, 
which prevented the publication of about 250 
periodicals in that city for two months, was fought 
to a finish. The publishers won their fight, which 
was for two great principles: the integrity of con- 
tracts and the arbitration of differences between 
employers and employees as to wages and hours 
of labor. The strike started with the violation of 
contracts and ended when the strikers returned 
as ordered by their international officers, who, to 
their credit be it said, throughout the strike period 
insisted upon the strict observance of all contracts 
with the publishers. Work was resumed, with the 
international unions still pledged to stand for the 
doctrine that a contract is a bond of honor. 

The strike was very costly in money lost by 
employers and employees and in unproductive ex- 
penditure of effort and nervous force, while mil- 
lions of subscribers and advertisers sustained 
losses as real as those of the immediate parties to 
the controversy, although in many cases not so 
clearly apparent. But the fight was worth all it 
cost, if, as we believe is true, it has established on 
a much stronger foundation the principle of stead- 
fastly living up to contracts. 

The question as to contracts having been set- 
tled, the next act was to carry out the plan which 
had been insisted upon by the publishers and by 
the international officers of the unions even before 
the strike was started—that of arbitrating differ- 
ences relating to hours and wages. This presents 
no serious difficulties, and the work of arbitration 
is now under way. It is confidently expected that 
the decision of the arbitrators will soon be an- 
nounced and promptly accepted by both sides. 


It would be a waste of time to go into a narra- 
tion of the factional disputes of the various groups 
of employees, which have been an outstanding fea- 
ture of the strike. Our readers are not interested 
in the details of our troubles, but are vitally con- 
cerned in the maintenance of the principles for 
which we have been fighting. They have given 
abundant evidence of their interest and good will 
and we wish to express in the heartiest manner 
possible our appreciation of all they have said 
and done during these trying times. 

The strike has bound THE IRON AGE to its 
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friends more firmly than ever, and their assur- 
ances have made us more anxious to serve the 
great iron, steel and machinery trades to the 
utmost of our ability. 

One final word: We have come to the end of 
the strike without bitterness toward the men who 
went on strike, many of whom were misled. Our 
earnest desire is to be just to our employees and to 
bring them into closer relations with us. 


War Effects on Industry 


During the war, and particularly during its 
first two years, the opinion was often expressed 
that industrial depression would follow. There 
seemed to be an idea that thus the people would 
“pay” for the war, for its great destruction of 
material things. THE IRON AGE of Jan. 4, 1917, 
contained an article discussing commercial condi- 
tions during and after two wars, with graphs of 
seven important trade movements in the United 
States, France and Great Britain, from the begin- 
ning of our Civil War through the Franco-Prussian 
War and to the end of 1875. It was shown clearly 
that there was an unusual degree of activity, until 
1873 in the case of the United States, and per- 
haps for a somewhat longer period in the case of 
Great Britain and France. It was not asserted in 
the article that the activity was a result of the 
two wars, the conservative statement being made 
that the facts were cited to show that great indus- 
trial activity was possible after wars. Thus the 
idea that the war would necessitate an industrial 
depression was positively controverted. 

From most viewpoints the industrial depression 
that ran in the United States from late in 1873 
to some time in 1878 or the early part of 1879 
was the most severe the country ever knew. Little 
investigation is required to ascertain the principal 
direct cause of that depression. It was an excess 
of construction work, with the attendant circum- 
stance of prices being high. Workmen were very 
largely engaged in construction work, including 
railroad building, and when such work ceased a 
great many were thrown out of employment. 

In the retrospect it is easy to see that the 
inflation and the over-activity in construction work, 
while the cause of. the industrial depression, were 
in turn results of the war, though not necessary 
results. If men had had better judgment, if they 
had kept their heads, after the war the inflation 
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and unwarranted expansion would not have 
occurred. It is quite certain that the United States 
did not “pay” for the Civil War in the years from 
1873 to 1878. If there was destruction to be 
equalized by construction, it was not when men 
were idle during the depression that the work was 
done. Even in the narrow sense of paying off the 
national debt little was done, for the decrease in 
the national debt in the six years from July 1, 
1873, to July 1, 1879, was only $109,000,000, against 
$403,000,000 decrease in the six years preceding 
and $621,000,000 in the six years following. 

The experience of our Civil War, therefore, 
indicates that the industrial depression connected 
with it was not in payment for the war, but in 
payment for the excesses committed after the 
war and prompted by the mental viewpoint the 
ending of the war had produced. 

With the knowledge gained late in the recent 
war and since, it becomes apparent that the indus- 
trial debt or setback occasioned by the world war 
was not, in the main, one that must be definitely 
paid at one time or another after the war. In 
very large part the payment has already been made 
in the failure of the world to progress in material 
things. The world has not built railroads and 
factories as it would have done had there been no 
war. That is the main part of the setback. Time 
was lost, and no nation undertakes to make up that 
lost time. 

It is quite certain that the money cost of the 
war, somewhat over a quarter trillion dollars, is 
by no means the measure of what was lost, wasted, 
or dissipated. Goods were bought at very high 
prices, for one thing, while for another taxes were 
collected from profits made in connection with the 
receipt of some of the money spent by the gov- 
ernments. Then there is a considerable amount 
of salvage after the war expenditures, while again 
many men worked harder and produced more than 
they would have done otherwise, and that repre- 
sented a direct saving. 

As to industry, then, the chief point is whether 
it is disposed to make up for time lost by the war, 
in now recording more rapid progress. As long as 
men do not want to work hard this cannot be done; 
but from the long range viewpoint there is no 
rule requiring us to make a certain amount of prog- 
ress each year. If we do not want to make the 
effort we have to do without the progress. We 
shall make such progress as collectively we desire 
to make. 


Sellers of Bessemer ferrosilicon and silvery 
irons have had no difficulty in advancing quota- 
tions on their products in harmony with the re- 
cent advances of foundry iron. Much basic iron 
is being substituted for foundry iron nowadays, 
while low silicon foundry irons are being mixed 
with high silicon silveries, all of which contrib- 
utes to the advancing tendency of the prices for 
these grades. Many consumers have found it 
necessary to resort to the use of large quantities 
of scrap and this has caused an increase in the 
consumption of iron running from 6 per cent to 
9 per cent in silicon. Several furnaces making 
high silicon iron, which have been idle for a long 
time on account of strikes, will now, when the 
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strikes are endea, be unable to ship against con- 
tracts until very late in the year, because it will 
be necessary to reline the stacks before they are 
blown in. The outlook is that the production of 
silvery irons will be largely increased about Jan. 
1, but in the meantime the scarcity and advancing 
prices will be continuing factors in the market. 


Progress in Electric Steel 


Expansion in the American electric steel indus- 
try and that of the world in 1918 was noteworthy. 
According to statistics of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, the 1918 production of electric 
ingots and castings in this country was 511,364 
gross tons as compared with 304,543 tons in 1917. 
It was roundly 17 times the 1913 output of 30,180 
tons. About 80 per cent of the 1918 total, or 403,- 
068 tons was ingots and this was more than three 
times the ingot output in 1916 and 20 times that 
of 1913. 

The increase in electric steel castings was also 
large. The 1918 output was 108,296 tons, or a little 
more than the total of both 1917 and 1916, the 
1917 output having been 64,911 tons. There was 
nearly 1100 per cent increase last year over the 
steel casting output of electric furnaces in 1913, 
which was only 9,207 tons. It would appear that 
the electric furnace has further replaced the cru- 
cible process. In 1917 the crucible output of ingots 
and castings was about 30 per cent of the total 
while in 1918 it was only about 20 per cent. 

Alloy steels made in electric furnaces continue 
to be a prominent feature. Over 55 per cent of 
the total electric production last year, or 290,961 
tons out of 511,364 tons, was electric alloy steel. 
The large war demand for ordnance ingots explains 
this in part. Only 3076 tons of the 1918 total was 
electric alloy castings. 

From a study of the statistics of eight of the 
leading electric steel producing countries it is found 
that the total of their outputs of electric steel, with 
only two estimated, was a little over 1,155,000 tons 
in 1918. The United States leads with its 511,364 
tons and Germany is second with 221,800 tons. 
Great Britain ranks third with 148,000 tons and 
Canada fourth with over 120,000 tons. France 
produced 58,000 tons, or more than three times its 
1913 output. 

It is safe to say that the 1919 output of electric 
furnaces in the United States and in all countries 
will not equal the record of last year. In 1918 
there was the stimulus of war needs, as well as the 
unparalleled supply of steel borings. In England 
some producers have been offering their electric 
melting equipment for sale and a number of fur- 
naces there have been shut down. In the United 
States, however, this industry, without doubt, has 
come to stay, and the amount of building for purely 
war purposes was not large. A loss here and 
there will probably be balanced by gains. Already 
in the steel foundry industry same producers of 
electric castings are competing successfully with 
the converter or the small open-hearth. 

America is consecrated to improvement. That 
is why America has been the economic as well 
as political hope of mankind for over a century. 
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Pyrometry and Steel Making 


The strides made in recent years in the science 
of measuring temperatures were strongly empha- 
sized at the Chicago meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. No 
fewer than sixty papers on pyrometry were 
scheduled. Of these, fifty-three were assigned to a 
symposium on pyrometry, taking up an all-day ses- 
sion, while seven were devoted to the subject as 
related directly to the iron and steel industry. 

It is unusual in the annals of technical conven- 
tions that as many as fifty-three papers have been 
called out in the consideration of a single subject. 
It is interesting that of this total, thirty-five were 
presented by the authors themselves, while the at- 
tendance of both morning and afternoon sessions 
was surprisingly large. It is questionable, as we 
have intimated in previous comment, whether much 
is gained by such an overwhelming outpouring of 
contributions. Proper assimilation is doubtful, nor 
is there the chance for adequate and fruitful dis- 
So many papers, however, draw attention 
to the interest in pyrometry and to the great ad- 
vance it has made. The contributers covered almost 
every industry in which pyrometers are or can be 
used, from the kinds of instruments and their vari- 
ous parts down through the industries, steel and 
ceramic, and even to the temperature of a burning 
cigar. The papers are a testimonial to the excellent 
work of the United States Bureau of Standards and 
the National Research Council, many of the authors 
being connected with the Bureau. 

In the session on pyrometry, with reference to 
iron and steel metallurgy, it developed that definite 
progress has been made in devising methods and 
apparatus for ascertaining the actual temperature 
of the steel bath. The importance of this may be 
realized by the fact that proper pouring of steel at 
proper temperature is almost as essential as some 
of the subsequent operations in the manufacture of 
the steel, and that, when the suitable thermal fur- 
nace and pouring conditions are ascertained, as they 
now bid fair to be, an improvement in the final 
product will be more certain. 


cussion. 


Simplifying a Housing Problem 

Owners of industrial plants who are consider- 
ing the housing problem in connection with the 
welfare of their employees are leaning more and 
more toward the idea that the best results cannot 
be obtained by creating communities of houses 
inhabited chiefly by workers of one establishment, 
but rather by a scattering of homes through the 
community. It is felt that the latter plan leads 
to a broader contact with people than where home 
neighbors work side by side day after day in the 
same shop. 

Along this line of reasoning the plan of a com- 
pany at Worcester, Mass., is of unusual interest. 
The company would workers to build 
homes of their own and has set aside a substan- 
tial sum for the purpose. A Worcester housing 
corporation, officered and financed by a group of 
manufacturers, has started the building of a num- 
ber of groups of two and three-family houses, 
mostly of the latter class, totaling as a starter 65 
buildings having some 190 apartments. 
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The company mentioned proposes to start ay 
employee in his building project on the payment! 
by him of only 5 per cent of the cost of the pro; 
erty. The housing corporation cannot afford t 
be so generous as this; it must receive a consider 
ably larger initial cash payment. However, unde: 
an agreement with the manufacturing compan, 
the corporation will build the house for the 
employee in one of its neighborhoods, a savings 
bank will take a first mortgage of 65 per cent 
of the valuation, and the employing company will! 
finance the remainder. The employee will pay 
down as much cash as he can afford, down to the 
5 per cent minimum, if necessary, and the com- 
pany will pay the rest of the 35 per cent, taking 
a second mortgage for the amount from the 
employee. Under this plan, with a three-family 
house or with a two-family house, the rent received, 
including that of the owner if he occupies one of 
the apartments, will take care of interest, taxes, 
repairs, insurance, etc., and pay each year a sub- 
stantial sum toward reducing the principal of the 
second mortgage. The owner is assured a house 
superior to any he could build as an individual for 
the same amount of money, for by building in lots 
of houses the housing corporation saves a good 
deal of cost. The manufacturing company will do 
just what it would do were it to finance the trans- 
action directly with the worker, if the latter were 
building for himself, but does it in a more effi- 
cient way. 


In an editorial in THE IRON AGB, Nov. 27, a 
sentence in the first paragraph was incorrectly printed 
so as to conclude, “before the American Electrochem- 
ical Society and the Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries, a session on pyrometry alone, lasting a whole 
day, had an array of 53 papers.” The concluding 
words, “a session on pyrometry, etc.” were originally 
written as an independent sentence, which would have 
credited this important session to the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, as 
was intended. It is interesting to add that this sym- 
posium of papers is to be published by the institute in 
a volume of 750 pages. 


Profit Sharing Investigation 


George W. Perkins, chairman of the department of 
profit sharing, National Civic Federation, New York, is 
making an investigation of profit sharing systems. The 
report on profit sharing published by the federation in 
1916 contained an analysis of more than 200 plans then 
in operation. There is an active demand for the report, 
which is now out of print, and it is proposed to publish 
a revised edition containing the additional information 
which Mr. Perkins is collecting. Circulars addressed 
to manufacturers ask, among other questions, the fol- 
lowing: 

The date of the installation of your plan: and, if not in 
force, when discontinued, and why. 

What is your average number of employees at this time 
and how many participate in the plan? 

What is the feeling toward the plan by those for whose 
benefit it was intended? 

Has your profit-sharing plan been the means of modifying 
the tendency toward labor troubles? 

Is it limited to heads of departments or does it include 
the rank and file? 

Is it regarded unqualifiedly as a success? If not, where 
has it failed to accomplish your aim? 


“The Cupola” is the title of a monthly bulletin, in- 
stituted with the September number, and published in 
the interests of the employees of the Iron Products Cor- 
poration, 90 West Street, New York. This concern is a 
merger of the Essex Foundry, Newark, and the Centra! 
Foundry Co. and its subsidiary companies, New York 
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BLAST FURNACES MUST STOP 


Coal for Beehive and By-Product Ovens Cut 50 
Per Cent 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9.—-The steel industry has been 
put on a three days a week basis by the Fuel Admin- 
istration. Beehive and by-product coke production has 
been cut 50 per cent. Despite the expectation of the 
settlement of the coal strike, the Fuel Administration 
and the Railroad Administration have decided to take 
no chances, particularly as the nearness of the holi- 
days will in any event prevent normal production be- 
fore January. 

“A careful survey of the coal situation,” says the 
announcement of the Fuel Administration, “indi- 
cates that even if there is a prompt settlement of the 
coal strike it will take some time to adjust the country 
to a normal basis, and that therefore certain restric- 
tions will have to be placed on the consumption of bi- 
tuminous coal and of light, heat and power derived 
therefrom, so that urgent domestic needs may be cared 
for, the necessary foodstuffs produced and really essen- 
tial light, power and heat supplied.” 

Stringent restrictions in the consumption of heat, 
light, power and fuel by all classes of industries have 
been announced. No manufacturing plant may oper- 
ate in excess of three days a week on the basis of the 
present working hours except dairies, refrigerating 
plants, bakeries, plants for the manufacture of neces- 
sary food products or necessary medicinal products, 
water works, sewerage plants, printing plants for the 
printing of newspapers only, battery charging outfits 
in connection with plants producing light or power for 
telephone, telegraph or public utility companies. 

The restriction, however, applies to practically the 
entire steel industry.and the order also practically 
abolishes the preferential list. The order does not 
restrict the use of coal from private stocks which do 
not require transportation. The 25 per cent restric- 
tion on coke announced last week has proved insuffi- 
cient. For that reason both beehive and by-product 
coke are put on a 50 per cent basis, the Fuel Admin- 
istration requiring that one-half the coal normally 
used by the ovens be diverted to general use. The 
basis of the restriction is the consumption during the 
last ten days of November. From the beehive ovens 
alone this would mean a diversion of 100,000 tons a 
day. 


Beehive Ovens Making Good Record—Time 
Needed to Readjust Conditions 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9.—Although Government offi- 
cials are optimistic concerning the outcome of to-day’s 
oal conference at Indianapolis, it will require more 
han a month to re-establish the normal coal conditions, 
even though the strike be ended at once. The situa- 
tion is complicated by the fact that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has diverted a large proportion of its 
rolling stock to the Midd!e and Far West, carrying coal 
to those centers. It must now hurry these cars back 
to the mines before full resumption is possible. There 
is also great doubt as to the speed with which it will 
be possible to put the miners back into the pits. 

One of the latest acts of the Fuel Administration 
is the restoration of the war-time limitations on coke 
prices. Several weeks ago the Railroad Administration 
was empowered to divert coal from the beehive ovens, 
in the way in which it has been diverting other coal. 
This was followed by order permitting the bee- 
hive ovens to coke 75 per cent of their normal con- 
sumption of coal. Later this order was changed, giv- 
ing all coke ovens only 50 per cent of their normal 
coal shipments. 

War-Time Prices 

The order of the Fuel Administration re-establish- 
ing the war-time coke prices took effect after the formal 
revocation of the order of January 31, 1919, which had 
suspended the orders “fixing or regulating the price of 
eehive coke, or fixing or regulating the margins or 
ommissions of middlemen or wholesale or retail dealers 
n beehive or by-product coke.” 

The base maximum prices for beehive coke thus 
estricted follows: 

Blast furnace or smelting coke, $6; 72-hr. selected foun- 
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dry coke, $7; screened above %-in., $7.30; screened below 
%-in., $5: breeze, $3 
The base maximum prices on by-product coke follow: 
Run of oven, $6; selected foundry, $7; screened above 
*%-in., $6.50; screened below %-in., $5; breeze, $3. 


The delivered prices are formed by adding the 
freight rates. 

At the same time, the Fuel Administrator has 
authorized the Railroad Administration to divert bee- 
hive or by-product coke in transit just as bituminous 
coal_ has already been diverted. 

The statistics of the Geological Survey show that 
the rate of production on the working days of the 
fourth week of the strike, Nov. 23-29, was 48.3 per 
cent of normal. During the first week it had been 29.6 
per cent of normal; during the second, 33.3, and dur- 
ing the third, 44.5 per cent. The total output during 
the month of November was 18,815,000 tons. 

The production of beehive coke continued to in- 
crease rapidly during the week ended Nov. 29. The 
total output is estimated at 449,000 tons, the highest 
attained in any week since last February, with the 
single exception of the week of Sept. 20, immediately 
before the steel strike. In the preceding week it was 
402,000 tons. In the week ending Nov. 30, 1918, it aggre- 
gated 522,000 tons. 
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BRITISH STEEL CONDITIONS 


Markets Very Active—Pig Iron for Export 
Scarce—Steel Companies Overwhelmed 
With Orders 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 24.—Great activity pre- 
vails in the iron and steel trade. Unfortunately one 
thing after another appears to prevent full advantage 
being taken of all the business that is offered. First, 
production is curtailed through shorter hours and lack 
of sufficient skilled labor to make a compensating in- 
crease in working forces, while one of the serious diffi- 
culties of the whole industrial situation is the shortage 
of cars. In addition, there is the molders’ strike. So 
far no settlement has been reached. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the molders in Scotland (who have not hitherto 
been affected) propose to join the strikers on Nov. 26. 

There is but little if any improvement in the supply 
of foundry grades of Cleveland pig iron. This is re- 
grettable, as under an Order in Council of Nov. 21 
pig iron may in future be exported freely without 
license. Licenses are still necessary for the export 
of scrap iron, however. Much business might be done 
with overseas markets if the pig iron were available. 
As it is there is less than enough for home consumers, 
and buyers in Scotland have been taking forge iron 
owing to the difficulty of getting foundry. Plenty of 
forge iron is obtainable, but the price is firmer and 
quoted at about the same price as No. 3 Cleveland. 
So far as East Coast hematite is concerned the posi- 
tion has been improved by some good business which 
has been placed recently, while there is a continued 
inquiry from the Continent. Supplies at present, how- 
ever, are quite sufficient. 

In steel, prices are firm and the inquiry excellent, 
the chief difficulty still being to get orders accepted. 
India has been buying and export business generally 
has increased considerably. Work was resumed a week 
ago at the steel works in the west of Scotland. The 
bricklayers who had been on strike there for about 
six weeks or so decided to return to work, provided 
none of the strikers were victimized, and on the prom- 
ise that the wages question would be discussed within 
the next seven days. 

It is reported that the shareholders of the Low 
Moor Co. have received notice of general meetings to 
consider proposals for changing the name of the com- 
pany and increasing the capital for the purpose of ac- 
quiring the old established business of Robert Heath 
& Co., Ltd., in North Staffordshire. The companies are 
both engaged in similar work, owning collieries, blast 
and puddling furnaces, rolling mills, ete. The Low 
Moor Co. own modern coke ovens and by-product plants, 
and Robert Heath & Co. have a large holding in a 
separate colliery undertaking with an extensive and 
modern coke oven and by-product plant. 

It is also reported that Messrs. Vickers have re- 
cently acquired an interest in the Swiss electrical en- 
gineering firm of Brown, Boveri & Co. Another de- 
velopment of interest is the acquisition of a controlling 
interest by Messrs. John Lysaght, Ltd., in Messrs. 
Joseph Sankey & Sons for between £400,000 and £500,- 
000. Messrs. Sankey’s business was established 47 
years ago, and its specialties include the rolling of 
high qualities of steel sheets, stamping for the elec- 
trical and engineering trade, the manufacture of hard- 
ware and enamel ware, motor accessories and steel 
motor wheels. 

Another announcement of interest is that the Eng- 
lish Electrical Co. has bought the Siemens Works at 
Stafford. This marks a further important stage of 
development in the policy of the English Electrical 
Co., which represents the consolidation of the inter- 
ests of Dick Kerr, the Coventry Ordnance Works, 
Willans & Robertson, and the Phoenix Dynamo. A 
working agreement has been entered into between the 
English Electrical Co. and Messrs. Siemens Bros. & 
Co. providing for the preferential exchange of the 
special products of each. It is reported that £1,000,000 
worth of stock in the Dominion Steel Corporation has 
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been purchased by Colonel Grant Morden, M.P., for 
£700,000. The associates of Colonel Morden in the «& 

include Viscount Furness, Sir William Beardmore, §) 
Trevor Dawson, vice-chairman of Messrs. Vicker 

Ltd.; Sir Harry McGowan, managing director of 
Messrs. Nobel’s Explosives Co.; Benjamin Talbot, ma: 

aging director of the Cargo Fleet Iron Co. and th: 
South Durham Steel Co., and Henry Steel, a director 
of the Bengal Iron and Steel Co. It is stated that this 
new holding with the shares previously acquired by 
Colonel Morden will give him control of the company 

The position of the foreign ore trade is stagnant 
Consumers have sufficient stocks to go on with, while 
they are also believed to have heavy arrears stil] to 
come in against contracts. The quotation stands at 
about 52s 6d for best Bilbao rubio of 50 per cent qual- 
ity ex-ship Tees based on a 24s. freight from Bilbao. 
Apparently the members of the consumers’ buying syn- 
dicate are awaiting the start of operations by their 
own agents before doing anything. 

The enormous amount of work on the books of the 
motor car manufacturers has been well illustrated re- 
cently. The motor show held in London has attracted 
an enormous amount of interest. Buyers are realizing 
that it is impossible to obtain quick delivery of British 
made motors and are putting their names down on 
waiting lists which already in some cases extend to 
1921. Several companies have disposed of their pos- 
sible output for more than two years ahead. 


Buyers at Youngstown Find It Difficult 
to Place Orders 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Dec. 9.—As a natural conse- 
quence of interrupted operating schedules and dimin- 
ished output, Valley steel companies are far behind in 
deliveries and are continuing their policy of refusing 
to take on additional business. Rollings are booked 
well over the first quarter of 1920 and sales departments 
are disinclined to consider new business in volume until 
the uncertainty incident to the coal strike is past. Deal- 
ers, jobbers and domestic consumers in general offer 
handsome premiums for spot delivery, which is prac- 
tically an impossibility. The principal independents 
are continuing the policy which they adopted during 
the war of supplying the regular trade first and there 
is no deviation from this rule. 

With diminished ingot production during the past 11 
weeks sheet bars have become scarce and are now com- 
manding from $47 to $51 per ton. It is doubtful if any 
sheet bars can be purchased in this locality for less than 
$51. Wth output sold over the first quarter and pos- 
sibly longer, depending on the extent of production dur- 
ing rest of the.year, consumers will find difficulty in 
making any bookings. 

A similar condition exists in the sheet steel trade. 
Though mills are sold through March in most cases, 
heavy demands are coming in from the motor industry 
and from fabricators. Buyers are still offering pre- 
miums with their inquiries for stated delivery, many 
proffering $15 a ton for blue annealed and galvanized, 
light gage. Sheet mill by-products, such as washers, 
galvanized seconds and pickled seconds, command a 
ready sale. 

No tonnages of tin plate are available in the Valley, 
the Trumbull Steel Co., the principal maker, having 
closed its books. Meat packers and canneries are in- 
quiring for heavy lots. Export buyers are offering $8 
per base box. 

Plate mill schedules are being maintained with more 
regularity than other departments, with plenty of 
business being taken. 

Heavy melting scrap is quoted at $21 by a leading 
dealer, who reports business stagnant due to uncer- 
tainties of steel plant operations. 


The Bath Machine Works Co. property, Bath, N. 
Y., which has not been operated for some time, has 
been purchased by H. R. Hood, of Corning and Roches- 
ter, N. Y. The plant, with equipment, was valued at 
$100,000. 
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A SERIOUS CURTAILMENT 


New Fuel Order Means Many Shutdowns 


Coal for Coking Cut 50 Per Cent—Resumption 
of Mining Means Only Gradual Relief 


The iron trade is face to face with a much more 
serious shortage than that which has been a 
matter of concern for weeks. Even though work 
be resumed promptly at bituminous coal mines as 
the result of the Indianapolis conference, restric- 
tions on the distribution and use of such fuel are 
likely to continue for weeks and their removal 
will be only by degrees. 

Under the latest restrictive order of the Fuel 
Administration, effective Wednesday, Dec. 10, bee- 
hive coke ovens are limited to 50 per cent of the 
coal charged into them in November and by-product 
ovens are put on 30 hours’ coking time, practically 
cutting their output by 50 per cent. Ten days 
enforcement of this order would cause nearly half 
the blast furnaces of the country to bank or blow 
out. 

With the added possibility of snow blockades, 
the outlook for iron and steel production in the 
next two months is thus more serious than at any 
time, not excepting the shut-down period covered 
by the famous Garfield order of Jan. 17, 1918. That 
was war time, and blast furnaces and steel plants 
were allowed all the fuel the crippled railroads 
could haul to them. Pig iron output is now at the 
rate of about 84,000 tons a day, but is likely soon 
to fall much below the average of 78,000 tons a 
day made in the heatless January of 1918. 


It took a sharp flurry in the coke market last 
week to bring into play an order from Washington 
restoring war-time prices, which were $6 at oven 
for blast furnace coke and $7 for foundry coke. 
When the 25 per cent reduction in coal supply for 
beehive ovens was made, effective Dec. 1, there 
was a scramble to get blast furnace and foundry 
coke. While very little could be had, the price for 
spot furnace coke rapidly advanced and as high as 
$12 was done, while foundry coke sold up to $15. 


Thus far, iron and steel producing plants seem 
to have been hurt more than those of consumers. 
At Gary, Ind., eight blast furnaces are active and 
four are out. At South Chicago five are in and six 
idle. A Canton, Ohio, furnace has stopped and two 
more in eastern Pennsylvania. Some open-hearth 
plants are turning to oil to help out. 


In the Pittsburgh district sheet and tin plate 
operations are much restricted. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., which has closed 70 hot 
sheet and tin mills in Indiana, has 46 hot mills idle 
in western Pennsylvania. An independent plant 
at Canonsburg, Pa., is shut down. At Youngs- 
town the week opened with a very sharp curtail- 
ment at the plants of four independent steel com- 
panies. In all iron and steel operations the using 
up of reserve coal means a constant liability to 
shutdowns through the winter. 


lapid advance of pig iron prices continues. In 
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the Pittsburgh district, foundry iron has sold at 
$36, Valley, an advance of $3.50 in a week, while 
steel-making irons have advanced at least $1 and 
much higher prices are being asked in Cleveland 
and other centers. Virginia and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania quotations are also higher and Alabama iron 
is on a basis of $35, furnace, with very little obtain- 
able. A melter of basic near Cincinnati is in the 
market for 5000 tons and would buy 10,000. An- 
other inquiry is for 3000 to 5000 tons a month up 
to July 1. 

Steel makers are more set in their refusal of 
new business, in the more serious turn of the fuel 
situation. Some sheet and tin plate interests are 
tied up for the first half of next year, and deliveries 
on export tin plates are much in arrears. The policy 
of the Steel Corporation in sticking to March 21 
prices is maintained. In the wire trade, in partic- 
ular, the difference between that basis and the 
prices realized in various reported sales ‘s widen- 
ing. All the larger producers in nearly all lines 
are refusing the premiums currently offered. 

The tonnage of export orders booked in Novem- 
ber scarcely bears out the common report that 
American steel makers have withdrawn from for- 
eign markets. There is still a considerable sale 
of plates to England, and at Pittsburgh 12,000 tons 
of plates have been booked, which go into tanks for 
Japan. Belgian rolling mills, which once depended 
on Luxemburg for semi-finished steel, will be draw- 
ing on the United States for billets for some months 
to come. But in general the coal strike has made 
a serious inroad on export shipments of steel. 

Tentative rail orders that are coming on the 
books at Chicago now amount to 400,000 tons and 
represent six months operations for the rail mill in 
that district. 

The hearing by the Federal Trade Commission on 
the Pittsburgh basing point controversy was short, 
as it involved only the question of jurisdiction. In 
view of the great mass of briefs, no early decision 
is looked for. The complainants did not ask for a 
Chicago base price but asked that an end be put to 
the practice of making the freight from Pittsburgh 
a factor in the calculation of prices by Chicago 
district mills. Producers having plants in both the 
Pittsburgh and Chicago districts are particularly 
aimed at. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 9. 


Interest is centered on the action to be taken at the 
coal conference in Indianapolis, to be held to-day. 
The Fuel Administration has put prices on coke, effec- 
tive from Dec. 8, back to the war prices, which were 
$6 for prompt and future furnace coke, $7 for prompt 
and future foundry coke per net ton at oven, and 
these are the prices now in effect on coke. In this 
connection it is understood that contracts for furnace 
and foundry coke, no matter what the basis, made 
prior to Dec. 8, will not be disturbed. 

The shortage in supply of coal has already closed 
a number of plants, and others will go down this week. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has closed its 
Mercer, Pa., works, eight hot sheet mills, its Pittsburgh 
tin-plate works at New Kensington, Pa., eight hot tin 
mills, its Gary, Ind., works, 22 hot sheet mills. and 
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28 single hot-tin mills, also its American works at 
Elwood, Ind., 20 hot-tin mills and its Farrell, Pa., 
works, 30 hot-tin mills. The Standard Tin Plate Co. 
has closed its tin-plate works at Canonsburg, Pa., hav- 
ing 23 hot-tin mills, because of the coal strike. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. has no plants down as yet, and is 
said to have enough coal to last over the first of the 
year. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. has no plants 
down, but has been drawing for some time on a reserve 
stock of coal stored on Neville Island, the coal being 
towed on barges to its Aliquippa, Pa., works, and to 
its mills on tht South Side, Pittsburgh. Steel companies 
in the Pittsburgh district are pretty well fixed for 
coal until after the first of the year. 

Curtailment in practically all departments of the 
plants of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. was an- 
nounced last night by President James A. Campbell 
because of coal shortage. No department has been 
completely suspended, and it is hoped to operate on a 
restricted schedule throughout the week. The Hazel- 
ton and Lowellville works of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 
failed to resume Monday. Both the Brier Hill Steel 
Co. and Republic Iron & Steel Co. opened the week with 
little coal on hand. The belief is that the end of this 
week will see the coal strike settled, but it may be 
the first of the year before normal output of coal is 
reached. 

Pig Iron.—The local pig iron market continues 
active, but inquiry for Bessemer and basic has quieted 
down to some extent. Foundry iron is active in de- 
mand, and has sold at $36 Valley furnace for first 
quarter. Sales of malleable for first quarter have 
Seen made at $35 and $36, and of gray forge at $35, 
Valley furnace. We note sales of 800 tons, 1500 tons 
ind 2000 tons of No. 2 foundry for first quarter at $36, 
3000 tons of Bessemer, equal shipments over first half, 
at $35, and 2000 tons of basic for first quarter at $34, 
Valley furnace. We quote standard Bessemer iron 
at $35, with reports of sales of $36 to $38; basic, $34; 
malleable, $35; No. 2 Foundry, $36; No. 1, $37.25; 
No. 3, $35.50, and gray forge, $35, all at Valley fur- 
nace. The freight rate to Pittsburgh or Cleveland 
districts is $1.40 per ton. 

Ferroalloys.—Another advance of $2 to $2.50 on 
the lower grades of Bessemer ferrosilicon and also on 
silvery iron has* been made, and sales for first half of 
both Bessemer ferrosilicon and silvery iron ore reported 
at the new prices. Sales of about 200 tons of domestic 
ferromanganese are reported at $120 delivered. 

Finished Material—-The demand for finished iron 
and steel of all kinds is extremely heavy, and far 
beyond the capacity of the mills to supply. Premiums 
over regular prices are becoming more common, but 
most of the large steel companies are turning down 
tenders of new business at premium prices, saying 
they have nothing to sell. Firm offers of as high as 
$10 per keg base have been made for wire nails and 
premiums of $20 or more have been offered recently 
for sheets by automobile builders. Several local steel 
companies are refusing to enter any more orders on 
their books until the coal strike is settled. 

Shapes and Plates.—Inquiry for fabricated work is 
heavy. The McClintic-Marshal! Co. has taken 4000 
tons for extensions to machine shops of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. at Essington, Pa., now 
known as Lester, 400 tons for extensions to a power 
house of the Goodyear Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and 
300 tons for a new building for the Philadelphia Paper 
Mfg. Co. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has 
been allocating its output of sheets and tin plate since 
it started to sell for next year, and, with what sheets 
and tin plate it will carry over into next year, is 
practically sold up for first half. Some of the inde- 
pendent sheet and tin plate mills are selling sheets and 
tin plate for first half at the March 21 prices, while 
others are so far refusing to sell, claiming they have 
practically no sheets or tin plate to offer for first 
quarter delivery. 

Wire Products.—Al!! kinds of heavy premiums in 
prices for wire nails are being offered by jobbers and 
consumers, but local mills are sold up and are refusing 
all tenders of this business. It is stated one mill has 
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taken a contract for 4000 to 6000 kegs of wire na 
for first quarter at about $6 at mill. 


Tubular Products.—The demand for line pipe a: 
oil well tubular goods is as heavy as ever. A large o 
interest placed last week about 400 miles of 8-in. pip: 
for delivery in first quarter. About half was take: 
by the leading interest, and the remainder was divided 
among two or three mills. Another inquiry is in th 
market for 1400 miles of 8-in. pipe, still another fo 
750 to 800 mites, and almost innumerable smalle: 
orders are being offered to the mills, which are turning 
them away. 

Coke.—The Fuel Administration has fixed prices 
on coke on the basis in effect during the war, whic! 
were $6 for prompt and future furnace coke and $7 
for prompt and future foundry coke, effective from 
Dec. 8. Before these prices were fixed by the Goy 
ernment a local coke interest had sold upward of 25,- 
000 tons of standard furnace coke per month for first 
half of next year, on the basis of $5 per ton for coke 
when basic iron is $24 at Valley furnace, and for each 
advance of $1 per ton on basic iron the coke is to go 
up 25c. per ton. The contract carries a minimum 
price of $5 and a maximum price of $8.50 per net ton 
at oven for the coke and prices quoted each week in 
THE IRON AGE on basic iron are to govern settlements. 
We now quote prompt and future standard furnace 
coke at $6, and prompt and future foundry at $7 per 
net ton at oven. Late last week standard furnace coke 
for spot shipment sold at $9 and as high as $10 per net 
ton at oven. The Government then stepped in and 
fixed the war prices. 


Old Material.—The demand for iron and steel scrap 
is heavy, but dealers are not anxious to sell, believing 
that prices on all grades of scrap will go higher. How- 
ever, the coal strike has slowed down operations of 
the steel mills, and prices on all grades of scrap are 
practically the same this week as last. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 9. 

Pig Iron.—Foundry iron is in scant supply for early 
delivery and prices are higher. Eastern Pennsylvania 
furnaces have obtained $39, furnace, for No. 2 plain 
(1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon) and $40, furnace, for No. 
2 X (2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon). A Virginia fur- 
nace has sold 13,000 tons of foundry iron, some of it 
at $39, furnace, or $43.10, delivered Philadelphia, and 
then the price was advanced to $40, furnace. This in- 
terest could easily have sold two or three times the 
tonnage it had on hand at the same high prices. The 
order of the Fuel Administration, issued to-day, re- 
stricting the production of coke to 50 per cent, and 
placing all so-called unessential industry upon a three- 
day a week operating basis cannot fail to cut down pig 
iron output if it is continued in effect for long. While 
blast furnaces cannot, of course, operate on a three- 
day week, it is altogether likely that the reduced out- 
put of coke will result in some furnaces being forced 
to bank. Practically all of the furnaces are now out 
of the market, and will do no further selling until the 
fuel situation is once more on a normal basis. There 
is no inquiry for basic iron, but business could not be 
negotiated below $35 to $36 or possibly more. Mal- 
leable iron has sold at $39.60, delivered Philadelphia; 
1000 tons of standard low phosphorus iron has been 
sold at $45, furnace, and makers of copper bearing iron 
are not willing to sell at less than $40, furnace. 


Ferroalloys.—Sales of domestic ferromanganese 
have been made during the past week at $120, deliv- 
ered. One British agent has sold at $110, seaboard, 
for first quarter delivery, but is now out of the mar- 
ket, and another British agent is selling the imported 
alloy for second quarter at the same price. There is an 
inquiry in the market for 2000 tons of ferromanganese 
for first quarter. Spiegeleisen has sold in carload lots 
at $35, furnace. A maker has asked $40, furnace, for 
spiegeleisen analyzing 22 per cent or better. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Open-hearth rerolling billets 
have been sold by Eastern makers at $50, Pittsburgh. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


° — — Dec. 9, Dec. 2, Nov. J1, Dec. 10, 
Pig lron, Per Gross Ton: 1919 1919 1919 1918 


No. 2X, Philadelphiat..#40.10 $38.10 $36.10 $39.15 





No. 2. Valley turnace7]... .36.00 32.50 32.00 34.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’tit. ..38.60 37.60 33.60 37.60 
No. 2. Birmingham, Ala. .35.00 34.00 30.00 34.00 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago*. .40.00 35.00 30.00 34.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa. .35.00 32.00 31 00 36.90 
Basic, Valley furnace... .34.00 33.00 27.50 33.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ....36.40 35.40 29.90 36.60 
Malleable, Chicago*...... 40.50 35.50 30.50 34.50 
Malleable, Valley ........ 35.00 33.00 31.00 34.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh. . .36.40 33.40 29.90 34 40 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 42.50 42.50 41.50 88.85 


Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton: _ 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill.$45.00 $45.00  $ 


15.00 $55.00 
©.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. 47.00 47.00 $7.00 ) 
4 


Bess. billets, Pittsburgh. 45.00 43.00 2.00 47.50 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh. .45.00 13.00 $2.00 47.50 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh... 48.00 16.00 45.00 51.00 
Forging billets. base, P’gh. 60.00 60.00 57.00 60 00 
O.-h. billets, Phila........54.00 $8.00 47.50 51 50 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh... .60.00 58.00 55.00 57.00 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia. . 3.245 3.245 2.995 3 7 45 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh.... 3.25 25 3.00 3.50 
Iron bars, Chicago ...... 2.77 2.77 2 72 3.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.90 
Steel bars, New York.... 3.12 3.12 3 02 3.17 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh.. 2.65 2.65 2.65 3 25 
Tank plates, New York... 2.92 2.92 2.92 3 52 

jeams, etc., Pittsburgh... 2.45 2.45 2.45 3.00 
Beams, etc., New York... 2.72 2.72 2.72 3.27 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 2.45 2.45 2 45 2.90 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 2.65 2.6 2.65 3 25 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.50 


- 9er 


*Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. {fSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 


and forging billets at $60, Pittsburgh, while $65 is 
being asked by one maker for the latter. Very little 
is being done in any form of semi-finished steel. 

Finished Material—The fuel situation has added 
one more obstacle to the acceptance of more business 
in finished steel. It is virtually impossible to place 
ordets for such products as sheets, wire, nails, pipe and 
bars. One Eastern mill has accepted a little bar busi- 
ness from regular customers during the past week on 
the basis of 3.50c., Pittsburgh, for ordinary soft steel 
bars and 3.75c., Pittsburgh, for bars of reforging qual- 
ity. Some business can still be done in shapes, but 
the mills are scrutinizing all inquiries carefully, and 
in some instances quotations are being made only to 
regular customers. While there has been no formal 
advance in the price of shapes some premium business 
is being taken. The Lukens Steel Co. has advanced the 
price of plates to 2.85c., Pittsburgh, and predicts an- 
other advance to 3c. by the first of the year if present 
fuel conditions are not ameliorated. Sales have been 
made on the 2.85c. basis. Deliveries by this mill, which 
last week made the best tonnage record of the year, 
are four weeks on universal plates and ten weeks or 
more on sheared plates. As soon as the fuel situation 
permits the Lukens company will operate its 204-in. 
mill and its 142-in. mill at the same time. Although 
the new mill has been in use for more than a year, the 
two mills have never been operated at the same time. 
Another Eastern plate manufacturer is also getting 
2.85c., Pittsburgh, on small lots of plates, but would 
not accept large tonnages at any price. The Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railroad is expected to come into the 
market shortly for 25,000 tons of heavy rails. No 
action has been taken on the recent inquiry of the Nor- 
folk & Western Railroad for 26,000 tons of rails. The 
plant of the Lebanon Valley Iron & Steel Co., Lebanon, 
Pa., has been shut down owing to lack of fuel, and for 
such stocks of bar iron as the company is willing to 
sell it is asking 3.50c., Pittsburgh, for common iron in 
large lots and 3.75c. for less than 10 ton lots. 

Old Material—The prices quoted on various grades 
of old material in this issue are those at which sales 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, Dec. 9, Dee. 2, Nov. 11, Dee. 10, 
1919 1919 1919 1918 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 4.35 4.35 4.35 5.00 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh. 5.70 5.70 5.70 6.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh... 4.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 23.25 3.10 3.10 3.25 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 4.45 4.25 4.25 4.35 
Tin plate, 100-ib. box, P’gh $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.75 

Old Material. Per Gross Ton: , 
Carwheels, Chicago ..... $30.00 $30.00 $25.50 $27.00 
Carwheels Philadelphia.. 30.00 30.00 28.00 29.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. .24.00 23.00 22.00 26.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila... 22.50 22.50 20.50 26.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go. 20.50 20.50 18.00 26.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 20.00 28.00 27.00 27.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 30.00 30.00 26.50 29.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go, net ton. 29.50 29.50 25.50 26.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila ‘ 30.00 30.00 28.00 34.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’go, net 23.00 23.00 19.50 27.00 

Coke, Connellsville, 

Per Net Ton at Oven: 

Furnace coke, prompt. . $6.00 $6.50 $6.00 $6.00 
Furnace coke, future.... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Foundry coke, prompt 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Foundry coke, future.. 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Metals, ‘ 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York. .19.00 18.75 21.76 26.00 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y..18.50 18.25 21.25 26.00 
Speiter, St. Louis........ SB37% 8.10 7.75 8.25 
Spelter, New York....... S.72% 8.45 8.10 8.60 
Lead, St RMS ok c 4 6s .. 65 6.55 6.50 6.75 
Lead, New York..... . 600 6.75 6.75 7 7 
Tm, New Wer... <<. . 54.00 54.00 53.75 72.00 
Antimony, Asiatic, N. Y... 9.50 9.25 8.87 8.50 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton 


have been made during the past week. The order of the 
Fuel Administration restricting manufacturing oper- 
ations to three days a week is apt to soften the market, 
temporarily at least, but dealers are strong in their 
views as to the ultimate need for scrap, and it is likely 
that only forced sales will be made at lower prices. 
Cleveland 

CLEVELAND, Dee. 9. 

Iron Ore.—The ore shipping season has closed with 
a total movement by water of 47,130,733 gross tons 
up to Dec. 1. December shipments were lighter than 
had been expected, probably being less than 10 cargoes, 
figures on which are not yet available. The total move- 
ment was a little less than was expected early in the 
season, but with the curtailment of consumption be- 
cause of the steel strike there is no expectation of a 
shortage before the opening of next season’s naviga- 
tion. 

Pig Iron.—Prices continue to advance, and con- 
sumers are having more difficulty in placing orders, as 
the only seller in this territory who has been taking 
on additional tonnage except in limited quantities has 
withdrawn from the market. Inquiries for foundry 
iron for future delivery have fallen off somewhat, but 
a number of consumers who have been in the market 
several weeks have not succeeded in placing orders. 
There is considerable inquiry for early shipment iron, 
but practically none to be had. Some foundries are 
buying off Bessemer and basic grades. The last local 
sales of foundry iron for future delivery were at $36 
furnace. A northern Ohio consumer has purchased 
5000 to 10,000 tons of basic iron at $34, paying the 
same price for 1000 tons of off basic for early shipment. 
A Kentucky consumer is inquiring for 3000 to 5000 
tons of basic per month for the first half. We note 
the sale of a 1000-ton lot of malleable iron by a Valley 
furnace in Pittsburgh at $36.25 furnace. A limited 
quantity of Bessemer, foundry and malleable iron is 
being offered at $38 furnace for early shipment. Ala- 
bama furnaces have withdrawn from the market, but 
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some Tennessee iron is to be had, a sale being reported 
at $39.75 for 2.75 to 3.25 silicon. The United Furnace, 
Canton, has blown out because of lack of coal. 


Coke.—Previous to the receipt of information to- 
day that the Government had placed the wartime price 
restrictions on coke, a number of sales of Connellsville 
foundry coke were made at $7.50 for the first half, 
some sellers making this price subject to any advance 
in cost that would result from an increase in miners’ 
wages. No spot foundry coke is to be had. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The steel shortage is more 
acute than at any previous time since the steel strike, 
but a slight easing up is expected should the coal 
strike be called off, as some mills that are now accept- 
ing no orders would probably again open their books. 
There is a heavy volume of inquiry for all kinds of 
finished steel for any delivery. Mills that are able to 
make deliveries within two or three months have no 
trouble in getting premium prices. Wire, nails and 
sheets have reached almost a famine stage, and few 
steel bars are to be had. Bars in both soft and hard 
steel are quoted at 3c. to 3.25c., and plates at 3.75c. 
and higher. Rivet makers have withdrawn prices. 
Several Cleveland jobbers have advanced warehouse 
prices. One has marked up all products $5 a ton, and 
another has advanced steel bars $8 a ton to 3.67c. 

Old Materials.—The scrap market is dull, activity 
being limited largely to trading between dealers. Deal- 
ers are buying considerable scrap for yard stocks, and 
have absorbed a large tonnage of railroad scrap in the 
last week or two. Several large consumers are not 
taking shipments. Cast scrap is in good demand and 
scarce. Prices remain at recent levels except borings 
and turnings, which are slightly lower. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 9. 


Pig Iron.—Effects of the coal strike are beginning 
to be felt in this territory. Almost all producers in 
southern Ohio are out of the market, and the South 
is similarly affected. A nearby melter is inquiring for 
5000 tons of basic for first half shipment, and is ex- 
pected to buy double the amount if the iron can be 
obtained. The price for Southern foundry is $35, Bir- 
mingham, for silicon 1.15 to 2.25, and in most cases 
a differential of 4 per cent for each 50 points silicon is 
added. The general opinion is that no iron is obtainable, 
although we are in a position to state that there is 
a small quantity of off grade Southern still to come 
on the market. Some small lots of high-grade silicon 
iron have been disposed of at a higher price than 
the regular schedule, but the quantity is practically 
negligible. The nominal price of Northern is $36.75, 
Ironton, but practically none is on the market for the 
first quarter, all furnaces being sold up. Four blast 
furnaces were banked in southern Ohio last week, and 
should strike conditions not soon improve, others will 
be forced to do likewise, as it is now almost impossible 
to get coke, and most coke stocks are not sufficient to 
last over the present week. The inquiry for foundry 
iron is heavy, but under present conditions it is not 
likely that any orders will be placed for any part of it. 


Old Material.—There is practically no activity in 
the scrap market, and prices rule the same as last 
week, the exception being No. 1 machinery, which has 
advanced $1. The curtailment of steel mill operations 
due to the coal situation is responsible for this inac- 
tivity. 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 8. 


Pig Iron.—The first week in December closed with 
every iron interest out of the open market and the 
price firm at $35. One lot of 150 tons of 4.28 silicon, 
although high in sulphur, brought $38. A large interest 
says its current sales are confined to caring for the 
southern trade at $35. No one is attempting to sell 
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under this level for the very simple reason that there 
is no occasion to do so. The inquiry is still strong, but 
indications now point to consumers having fairly wel! 
covered for the first quarter, while selling interests 
have sold all for that period on which delivery can be 
guaranteed. Special tonnages of unsold grades are 
quickly disposed of. The November Alabama iron make 
was 1000 tons in excess of that of November, 1918, when 
there was no strike. The October output was the larg- 
est in a year. Alabama blew in two furnaces during the 
steel strike and the Alabama Co. blew in a banked stack 
at Gadsden the past week during the second so-called 
coal strike. 


Old Material.—The scrap market has continued to 
show some briskness all around with heavy melting 
steel selling at the new figure. Consumers have been 
more anxious to cover their steel wants than in some 
time. 


Boston 


Boston, Dec. 9. 


Pig Iron.—During the early part of the week con- 
siderable business was put through, most of it in high 
silicon iron. To-day, however, it is difficult to get a line 
on the market because of the scarcity of offerings, al- 
most all of the furnaces being out of the market. There 
is a possibility of increased offerings as a result of a 
new freight schedule from Alabama shipping points, 
which has been authorized and is expected to go into 
effect any day. A large Massachusetts textile interest 
has bought between 10,000 and 15,000 tons of eastern 
Pennsylvania and Virginia iron silicon 2.75 to 4.25 on a 
delivered basis of $40 to $44.70. Portland, Me., and 
Nashua, N. H., consumers have bought Virginia 2.25 
to 2.75 on a delivered basis of $42.70, and there have 
been small sales of silicon 1.75 to 2.25 on a $39.70 de- 
livered base. An eastern Massachusetts consumer 
bought 300 tons eastern Pennsylvania silicon 2.25 to 
2.75 at $40.90 delivered, and a Providence consumer 190 
tons and a large central Massachusetts consumer sev- 
eral hundred tons at $39.90 delivered. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania silicon 1.75 to 2.25 has sold in a small way at 
$37.90 delivered. Virtually everything sold during the 
past week was for first half 1920 delivery. We hear of 
no sales of Buffalo iron. 


Warehouse Business.—For the secord time within a 
month there has been a general upward revision in local 
warehouse quotations on iron and steel. All firms to- 
day are quoting on the same basis, whereas a week ago 
there was. considerable spread between prices. The 
base price on refined iron is now $3.85 per 100 lb., and on 
steel bars $3.75. Some firms are now making a net 
price on the various sizes under % in., but use the reg- 
ular base on %-in. rounds and larger and on \-in. flats 
and thicker. Because of the badly broken condition of 
steel supplies, warehouses are instructing salesmen in 
sending in orders to give as much latitude as possible 
on size and quality. Substitution of iron for steel is on 
a much larger scale than at any period during the war. 
Prices on 3-16-in. plates have been marked up from 
$4.80 to $5.05, but those on other sizes remain un- 
changed. Warehouse prices on cap and set screws have 
been advanced 5 per cent to a basis of 45 per cent dis- 
count for the former and 50 per cent for the latter. 
Iron rivets have been advanced 5 per cent, now being 
quoted at 40 per cent discount. 

Old Material—Machinery scrap continues in excel- 
lent demand. Sales have been made during the past 
week at $34.50 to $35 delivered to consumers at Boston 
& Maine and New Haven points and to Pennsylvania 
interests. The movement of scrap out of New England 
is the leading feature of the market notwithstanding 
the fact that some dealers are still holding out for 
higher prices. Business closed since last reports was 
fully as large as for the previous week. Some small 
lots of No. 1 scrap have sold as high as $37 delivered. 
No. 2 scrap has been in active demand at around $30 
delivered. New England consumers are in the market 
for car wheels, but few are to be had. 
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Buffalo 


BuFFALO, Dec. 8. 


Pig Iron.—Furnacemen report that almost endless 
inquiry continues for all grades of iron, including much 
from outside of regular Buffalo district territory, ag- 
gregating a far greater tonnage than producers can sat- 
isfy. Only limited emergency amounts of any grade 
can now be furnished for December of first quarter, to 
help out old customers who are in a pinch, most fur- 
naces being almost entirely sold up for that period and 
largely so for first half. One interest, however, states 
that it has some capacity still available for first half, 
the Donner Steel Co. Likelihood of great shortage of 
iron is apparent owing to steadily increasing cost of 
production on account of labor, coke and other raw 
materials prices may go up further; but, to date, no 
advances are contemplated or have been made over last 
week’s schedule. No Bessemer or malleable is obtain- 
able from Buffalo producers, although inquiry for large 
tonnages is before the market. 


Old Material—The market continues generally 
strong, although there is a prospect that there will be 
a lull or cessation in demand from local mills until the 
coal strike situation assumes a more favorable aspect. 
The present status is having a tendency to restrain 
the taking in of additional supplies on the part of miils 
and check buying. Apparently outside markets exhibit 
the same conditions, although demand has not stopped 
and so far no hold-ups of shipping orders have been 
received. Prices for practically all commodities remain 
the same as a week ago. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 8. 


Pig Iron.—The pressure to buy pig iron during the 
past week has been exceptionally heavy with constantly 
ascending prices. The total tonnage sold is estimated at 
more than 25,000 tons, in lots ranging from 1000 tons 
downward. Representatives of furnaces report that 
they have never experienced such pressure as they have 
during the last fortnight for iron, and also that 
prices have been changing over night, in one instance 
$3 per ton. At this writing northern iron is held at 
$38 per ton Ironton, but it is expected to go higher, 
this figure being quoted for first-half delivery. Virginia 
iron has sold at $40 per ton furnace, 2.25 to 2.75 
silicon. The local furnace has steadily marked up its 
prices until it has reached $42 per ton furnace, which is 
$7 per ton higher than the figure at which it is reported 
to have sold 10,000 tons of basic within the past two 
weeks. Its last jump in price was $3.50 per ton. South- 
ern iron is keeping pace with that from other sources 
of supply. 

Old Material.—The scrap dealers are feeling a little 
more optimistic, and are speculating more freely, as a 
result of which prices are somewhat stronger. Quota- 
tions would rise sharply, and heavy buying would take 
place, if there were a greater degree of certainty re- 
garding the coal situation. 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, Dec. 9. 


Chicago office buildings and industrial plants, in- 
cluding those classed as non-essential by the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, operated yesterday and to-day from 9 
a. m to 3.30 p. m. All were supplied with power and 
light during those hours, not excepting 150 industries 
which had been denied service by the Chicago Sanitary 
District since last Thursday. Even should the coal 
strike be settled to-day, the restrictions governing the 
distribution and use of coal will probably continue in 
effect for a month and then will be lifted by degrees, 
according to a statement given out by T. W. Proctor, 
chairman of the Northwestern Regional Coal Commit- 
tee. It is estimated that it will take at least 10 days 
for the first shipments of newly mined coal to reach 
‘Chicago, as many more for receipts to reach normal, 
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and a considerable period thereafter to build up ex- 
hausted reserves. 

Whatever the ultimate outcome of the basing point 
controversy, it has no present significance, with prices 
a decidedly subordinate consideration. The efforts of 
consumers, both domestic and foreign, are directed 
toward getting material and they are experiencing in- 
creasing difficulty in placing their orders even when 
offered on the basis of the quotations ruling at the 
time of delivery. The leading interest is booked ahead 
on soft steel bars for about six months, and because 
of the delay in operations resulting from the steel and 
coal strikes, is now taking no orders for bars, shapes 
and plates except for delivery subject to mills’ con- 
venience. The foremost independent is practically sold 
up until July 1. All the rail-carbon steel bar mills 
in this district are idle and most of the bar iron plants 
are down. One bar iron mill which is still operating 
is in a position to book small orders for prompt de- 
livery, but is not quoting on 1920 business. 

Pig Iron.—Prices continue to forge upward, but the 
Government restriction permitting foundries to oper- 
ate only three days a week during the fuel shortage is 
expected to curtail the demand for iron. The leading 
Northern producer is accepting orders for limited ton- 
nages at $40 base, Chicago, for 1.75 to 2.25 per cent 
foundry. One important Southern producer continues 
to offer prompt foundry on a $35 Birmingham base, 
but is not yet quoting on 1920 business. This maker 
recently took an order for 1750 tons at that price 
basis for December shipment. An Ohio furnace sold 
300 tons of 1.75 to 2.25 per cent foundry at $39 f.o.b. 
stack, the freight to Chicago being $3.10. This same 
producer recently booked 2500 tons of foundry in this 
territory for first half delivery at $37 base furnace. 

Old Material—The scrap market is on the. whole 
dull and uncertain on account of the fuel situation. 
With the exception of cast scrap, which is still advanc- 
ing, and busheling and cut forge, which are somewhat 
weaker, prices are largely nominal and on about the 
same level as a week ago. 


Plates and Shapes.—A Pacific Coast ship builder has 
purchased 9000 tons of steel, largely plates, for the 
construction of tank vessels. An inquiry for 3000 
tons, principally plates, is current. This material is 
desired for car repair work. The Manhattan Oil Co., 
Minneapolis, is in the market for 200 tank cars in- 
volving about 2500 tons, most of which will be plates. 
Tank car construction has been stimulated by the ex- 
pansion of the oil industry, but it is feared the master 
ear builders’ rule, effective Jan. 1, requiring the use 
of fine steel in tank construction, will seriously delay 
the fulfillment of the refiners’ requirements after that 
time. For that reason pressure is being brought to 
bear on the Car Builders’ Association to postpone the 
effective date of its regulation. The Lackawanna 
Bridge Co. will fabricate 650 tons for a power house 
to be erected for the Continental Motors Corporation 
at Muskegon, Mich. Heyl & Patterson, Pittsburgh, will 
furnish about 500 tons for a coal handling bridge for 
the C. Reiss Coal Co., Green Bay, Wis. Other fabri- 
cating awards during the past week aggregate about 
760 tons. Bids are now being asked on approximately 
6000 tons for the Beloit, Wis., foundry of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. The specifications of the Magnolia Build- 
ing, Dallas, Tex., have been altered and now call for 
about 3500 tons of fabricated steel. Holabird & Roche, 
Chicago architects, are asking for figures on a five-story 
addition to the Hotel Sherman. 


New York 
New York, Dec. 9. 


Pig Iron.—The market has continued its upward 
rise and iron is searcer than a week ago. Some fur- 
naces are banking and those prepared to blow in must 
postponed that operation. Buyers of Southern iron 
are interested in the agreement of two steamship com- 
panies to carry iron north at lower than existing rates, 
provided the Government gives its sanction. There is an 
inquiry from a railroad supply manufacturer for 3500 
tons of Bessemer, malleable and charcoal iron for next 

(Continued on page 1230) 
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Pittsburgh 


Pig Iron 
The following quotations are all per gross ton at Valley 
furnaces, freight rate for delivery in the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh districts being $1.40 per ton 


Basic ; cotter Serres ey ee $34.00 
Besseme! saee Lheawe s a hamke kee 35.00 
Gray forge . ; - . eves oe 
No. 2 foundry..... : ; jai ie cme i, ee 
No. 3 foundry ; ‘ : ; waka ee .. 35.50 
SED vwecns + dae Roe és 68 eo bun ae 35.00 


We quote 78 to 82 per cent domestic ferromanganese $120 
delivered, and English at $102 to $105, with a reduction of 
$1.50 to $1.75 per unit for lower percentages. We quote 
resale 50 per cent ferrosilicon at $80 to $82 and 18 to 22 per 
cent spiegeleisen at $33 to $35, delivered Prices on Besse- 
mer ferrosilicon are: 9 per cent, $56.50; 10 per cent, $59.50; 
ll per cent, $62.50; 12 per cent, $66.10 We quote 6 per 
cent silvery iron, $43.75; 7 per cent, $48.00; 8 per cent, 
$50.00; 9 per cent, $52.00, and 10 per cent, $54.50. An ad- 
vance of $3.30 per gross ton is charged for each 1 per cent 
silicon for 11 per cent and over on Bessemer ferrosilicon, 
and an advance of $2.50 per gross ton is charged for each 
1 per cent silicon for 11 per cent and over on silvery iron. 
All the above prices are f.o.b. makers’ furnace, Jackson or 
New Straitsville, Ohio, which have a uniform freight rate of 
$2.90 per gross ton for delivery in the Pittsburgh district. 

Billets and Sheet Bars 

We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $45 2x 2-in. billets at $45 to $47; slabs, $47 to $48; 
sheet bars, $47 to $48, and forging billets, $60 to $65 base, 
all f.o.b. at mill Pittsburgh or Youngstown. 

Iron and Steel Bars 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 2.75¢c. and from 
old steel rails, 2.45¢e Pittsburgh mills rolling iron bars quote 
at 3.25c. Pittsburgh, plus full freight rate to point of delivery. 

Structural Material 
Beams and channels up to 15-in., 2.45c. Pittsburgh, large 


Plates 
Sheared tank plates, 4-in. and heavier, at 2.65c. to 2.75c 
Pittsburgh, depending on order and delivery. 
Spikes 
We quote standard spikes, 9/16 x 4% in., at $3.35 base 
per 100 Ib. in carload lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each, and 


small spikes, s in., 7/16 in. and smaller, at $4.25 per 
100 lb. in carload lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each, plus usual 
extras Boat and barge spikes, $4.25 per 100 Ib. in car- 


load lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
For less than carloads lic. per lb. higher is asked. 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
We quote cold rolled steel at $6.00 base per 100 Ib. f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, for 1%4-in. and wider, 0.1000 in. and thicker hard 


> 


tempered in coils 0.20 carbon and under. Boxing charge, 25c. 


pe 100 Ib 
Oid Material 


Heavy steel, melting, Steubenville, 


Follansbee, Brackenridge, Mones- 

sen, Midland and Pittsburgh, de- 

livered (eda eee R ORE SERS . $23.00 to $24.00 
No. 1 cast for steel plants........ . 27.00to 28.00 


Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 

bridge, Ohio; Cumberland Md. ; 

Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh..... 29.00 to 30.00 
Compressed steel aoe a sees 18.00 to 19.00 
Bundled sheet sides and ends, f.o.b 

consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh dis- 


es eae wads 17.00 to 18.00 
Bundled steel stamping. — 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 busheling..... : oeeees 22:00 to 23.00 
metreee SFeate BAS. .«<ccsccccce 20.50 to 21.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock 

(bloom and billet ends, heavy 

plates) 4 in. and heavier ; .-- 26.00 to 26.50 
Railroad malleable ...... oie ; 22.00 to 23.00 
iPOR GOP GIGS... ccs 31.00 to 32.00 
Locomotive axles, steel 31.00 to 32.00 
Steel car axles atl ar 28.00 to 29.00 
Railroad malleable .... 22.00 to 23.00 
Cast iron wheels ....... 25.50 to 26.00 
Rolled steel wheels..... 24.00 to 25.00 
Machine shop turnings a% --+-e- 13.00 to 14.00 
Sheet bar, crop ends (at origin) . 26.00 to 27.00 
Heavy breakable cast 21.50 to 21.75 
Cast iron borings. . ‘ . 17.00to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought. . ... 28.00 to 24.00 


Chicago 


Pig Iron 
The following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers'’ yards except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
and steel-making irons, including low phosphorus, which are 
f.o.b. furnaces and do not include a switching charge aver- 
aging 50c. per ton 
Lake Superior charcoal, average silicon 1.50, 
f.o.b. furnace, average freight to Chicago, 
$2.50 (other grades subject to usual differ- 
SND: | 6g sistent es ae $40.00 to $45.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 silicon, 2.25 to 


9 7F 


a eee ee sl dae tan aca ein Cassis te Jag 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 silicon, 1.75 to 
9 oF 


Pr er eee ‘ oi ee — 40.00 
Northern high phosphorus foundry..... ; 40.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft 

silicon, 2.75 to 3.25..... x bine at ie dene 42.70 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry, silicon, 2.25 to 

30> skaveonavaes ; co ina. lc ae ee a 
Southern foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25........ 40.00 
Malleable, not over 2.25 silicon.........cecee-. 40.50 
Ds: tre kha ricsee seme eead ahha ee ea oe ew eee oe 39.00 
Low phosphorus (copper free).............+. 45.00 
oy eS og re ee ee ee 49.15 to 51.80 

Plates 


The mill quotation is 2.65c. Pittsburgh, the freight to Chi- 
cago being 27c. per 100 lb. Jobbers quote 3.67c. for plates 
out of stock. 

Structural Material 
The mill quotation is 2.45c. Pittsburgh, which takes a 
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freight rate of 27c. per 100 lb. for Chicago delivery. Jo! 


bers quote $3.47 for materials out of warehouse. 
Ferroalloys 
We quote 89 per cent ferromanganese at $120 delivers 
50 per cent ferrosilicon at $85 to $90 delivered; spiegeieis 
18 to 22 per cent, $40 furnace. 
lron and Steel Bars 
Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.85c. to 3.25c. Pit 


t 


t 


burgh, taking a freight rate of 27c. per 100 lb.; common ba 


iron, 2.77c. to 3c. Chicago; rail carbon, 3c. mill. Jobb 
quote 3.37c. for steel bars out of warehouse. 
Cast Lron Pipe 


We quote per net ton f.vo.b. Chicago, ex-war tax, as fo 


el 


lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $65.80; 6-in. and above, $62.80 


class A and gas pipe, $2 extra. 
Bolts and Nuts 
Jobbers quote: 
4.82c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 35 and 5 per cent « 
larger sizes, 25 and 5 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 


Structural rivets, 4.72c.; boiler rivet 


IT 
in 


30 off; larger sizes, 20 off; hot pressed nuts, square tapped 


and hexagon tapped, $1.45 off; coach or lag screws, gin 
points, square heads, 40 and 5 per cent off. Quantity ext 


are unchanged. 
Sheets 


hie 
ra 


Mill quotations are 4.35c. for No. 28 bleck, 3.55¢c. for No 


10 blue annealed, and 5.7Uc. for No. 28 galvanized. 
Jobbers quote Chicago delivery out of stock; No. 10 b 


lue 


annealed, 4.57c.; No. 28 black, 5.62c., and No. 28 galvanized, 


6.97¢. 
Rails and Track Supplies 


Standard railroad spikes, 3.35c. Pittsburgh. Track bc 


rit 


with square nuts, 4.35c. Pittsburgh. Steel tie plates and iron 


angle bars, 2.75c. Pittsburgh and Chicago; tie plates, ir 
2.90c. f.o.b. makers’ mills. Light rails, 2.45c. f.o.b. make 
mills, with usual extras. 


Old Material 


on, 
ars’ 


We quote delivery in buyers’ yards, Chicago and vicinity, 


all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 


POU PRD «ok asks oo eb wn tea cae 27.00 to $28.00 
Relaying rails ........ Sale kel ee ee 40.00 to 50.00 
Cour SO 8 was eens owe ...++ 30.00 to 31.00 
Steel rails, rerolling..... ‘ ..-- 31.00 to 32.00 
Steel hts lees than F It... cc ceveces 25.00 to 25.50 
Oe ge a 20.50 to 21.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 20.50 to 21.50 
ease MONGE i 6 x 455s ore hed cows 20.50 to 21.00 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars.........§ 27.50 to $28.50 
Sn I oi gat ad hue pee oA cS 21.50 to 22.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms........ 28.50 to 29.50 
SO: GRE GHIGK 6. 6 sav 66 604 08 weeeee 33.50 to 34.60 
Oe Sr ree ee ra 30.00 to 30.50 
No. 1 busheling to 18.50 
No. 2 busheling ...... to 13.75 
CE sc aaut ah obia ae phate i oan 5 to 20.25 
EE a Bw bee ele-atelee a oak 0 to 17.50 


No. 1 railroad wrought.. to 24.00 





No. 2 railroad wrought...... to 21.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers...... to 22.00 
Clee MD > 65-ao0 bs ee oe to 23.50 
eS eer pada to 31.00 
Boiler punchings ........ to 24.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth to 21.00 
Machine shop turnings. to 11.00 
Cast BOFIMMS ...cce: to 12.50 
Stove plate cae to 25.5 
CAPO0O. DOT sco c vescane 25.25 to 26.25 
Brake shoes .... 21 to 22.00 
Railroad malleable a 24. to 25.00 
Agricultural malleable --- 24.00 to 25.00 
Re TD aco k ti wih sa deeded eek 16.50 to 17.50 

. . 

Philadelphia 
Pig Iron 


The following quotations are for iron delivered in con- 


sumers’ yards in Philadelphia or vicinity, except those 
low phosphorus iron, which are f.o.b. furnace: 
Eastern Penn., No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 





a Fats. aig wipe hig cant alee eae aie $40.10 to $41.10 
Eastern Penna., No. 2 to 

Ser eee er eee 39.10 to 40.10 
Virginia No. 2 X, 2.25 é il... 43.10to 43.35 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1 5 sil. 42.10 


Basic deliv. Eastern Pa. (nominal). 35.00 to 36.00 


COUN DD: 6 icc c vthrs mh dices Niele be Kalen: oe ke aliee OR 36.10 
Standard low phosphorus (f.o.b. furnace).... 45.00 
NS EOE SEE re re 36.00 to 37.00 
Copper bearing low phosphorus (f.o.b. 

Er eee ere ee ee eee 40.00 

Old Material 

No. 1 heavy melting steel.......... $22.50 to $24.00 
eOOl PRE FORGE cic cc cwvces svinee 31.00 to 32.00 
No. 1 low phosphorus heavy, 0.04 

RR NE is Na eewbwack weds eeaaew 27.00 to 28.00 
CP SS. 5 xk00 rebate wsosenks eos 30.00 to 31.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought............ 30.00 to 31.00 
Fey. fe. Se TS onc vk eancevawevas 25.00 to 26.00 
cc ES a 2 lg ik hw 17.50 to 18.50 
PO ED a sco s gle eae CaN 17.50 to 18.50 
Rg EE Sa ee eee 20.00 to 21.00 
Uk: CaM Sc ee oe ae 16.50 to 17.50 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

WaRme. TOPMRGO WOO)  ocdivc dik c'e c Sian 18.00 to 18.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

Pee eee ne Tet 16.00 to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use)......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent). 20.00to 21.00 
Cast borings (for rolling mills).... 22.00to 23.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plant 

OUSP 8 cbean ewe neewe Ue oes ce05 24.50 to 25.00 
©, WE oa wads «law ale wiow' ee ee ee 30.00 to 31.00 
SEMSIPORG PETS DARD. cc. oivccentscssecar 26.00 to 27.00 
ee SN nn hn kee oe vole ow whee eee 22.50 to 23.50 
Fretlroms . AMTGRS. «06 ccrccwsivrese 25.00 to 26.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

tubes (new specifications) ....... 22.00 to 23.00 
a! res 17.00 to 18.00 
BO Ue Ne a ne 6% Katee ek es ae 45.00 to 46.00 
Steel car axles (f.a.s. New York for 

CEE). ak kde sneak eae ect nweean 32.00 to 33.00 


for 
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: . Drop forge flashings, over 10 in. 16.50 to 17.00 
Birmingham MaLPOnE Sate GAS. occ cc ccteccicwess 23.00 to 24.00 
Pig Iron Stove plate eceresreceeseceseseeees 23.00 to 24.00 
Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25...............- $35.00 Cincinnati 
Se ree ee ee ee 34.00 . 
Old Material Pig Iron 
Steel rails ............ eras $20.00 to $21.00 Based on freight rates of $3.60 from Birmingham and 
a, Bi Meme WOMB co cack conus "19.00 to 20.00 $1.80 from Lronton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Cast from BOrimgs: ..iieccese 14.00 to 15.00 Southern coke, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 ve § 60 
Machine shop turnings ........ 00 5.00 , DEICE) « ose ceeeewncseesesvececnns sree se es 998.6 
Stove plate eee 7 qd e. weal are aia aeeae 22-00 to 33 00 Southern coke, silicon 2.25 to 2.75 (No, 2 
Oe are ne 24.00 to 25.00 SOLE) wwe ewe eeneevaes Cues KS OU Le NS ee 40 00 
Ch EE ha wo Ueawauwedecatea 24.00 to 25.00 Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon... .....+...; , 51.80 
TVGMCAT WHOM oo cckccicsweccensns 23.00 to 24.00 Southern Ohio coke, silicon 1.75 to 2.25)... 
SORE MMR finns Sida eA eaters sok cad 26.00 to 27.00 Ba: a North eS eC eer eee ce see eae 
N ; 1 wrou h Eros 9 ) 99° >i sic, INO TTR cece eee e ee ese ee ese SeSeeeeeses DU 
™ ent -+ 21.00 to 22.00 Standard Southern car wheel............ 48.60 
Buffalo RNOGED oun cdevvsgabtnsaeusren $38.05 to 39.05 
om Old Material 
: 4 si aie Pig Iron Per Gross Ton 
No 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 SS. 2.5 ob & aed $41.00 eee SO. os cwuscas stkaaeeake $13.50 to $14.00 
No. 2 X, 2.25 to 2.75 silicom...........seee. 39.25 Old iron rails 5 a didn ie alae e-aeaee 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 2 plain foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sili- Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up........ 41.00 to 42.00 
COM wceue tte e eee eee eeees eee cece eeeeees 38.00 Berea, GEOG) FEI xcs cwcccccsacses 22.00to 22.50 
Malleable, silicon not over 2.25.............. 39.25 Heavy melting steel ...... 16.00 to 17.00 
Basic sates ee te eee reese een eee ereesecens ~eo 86.060 Steel rails for melting ........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, regular grades, f.o.b Ge ee WOE 8b ns oe ba co de wea eaces 19.00 to 19.50 
Er re ee re sos e ee eeweeeee 38.40 No. 1 railroad wrought ine e aed 19.00 to 19.50 
Old Material Per Net Ton = 
Heavy melting steel, regular grades. $23.00 to $23.50 Cast borings ......--..eeeeeeeeeees $8.50 to $9.00 
Low phospherus, 0.04 and under.... 27.00to 28.00 Steel turnings ......eeeeeeeeeececs 8.00to 8.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought....... 28.00 to 29.00 Railroad Cast ......ceeeeceeeeeeees 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 machinery cast ............ 29.00 to 29.50 NO. 1 TAMCHIMOTY 2... cc ccccccncscese 24.00to 24.50 
DO: SR a kas bb ee nde wee ees 8300to 34.00 eee ee 14.00 to 15.00 
een ene ret na t 4 I 5 OOt nm FO 
i ee er ee 33.00 to 36.00 ron axies ee - O 29.9 
Ce ES al a ae tte wave Th Gane o's ad 26.50 to 27.50 Locomotive tires (smooth inside) . 19.50 to 20.00 
Railroad malleable ................ 23.00 to 24.00 co * - MUCS © 6. cece ee ee ee eee eees ae te to et 
Machine shop turnings ............. 13.50to 14.00 Malleable Cast ...--.+-eeeeeeeeeees 6.50to 1é 
Heavy axle anadnan a) aps AS oe aR Sm 18.50to 19.50 Railroad tank and sheet ........... 14.00 to 14.50 
eee 19.00 to 20.00 S Li : 
RPGR: TOG n cetids shee inneedaceens 28.00 to 29.00 t. ouls 
EOCOMMOTIVOS STATE DETE 2.0 cccvscvcces 22.00 to 22.50 Old Material 
Stove DIATE on wee cece secre ececces 23.00 to 23.50 Per @rees Ton 
Wrought pipe ...-..++sereeeeees 18.50 to 19.00 ONG tla: NE 4 n> ince sida a pcuneuitl $27.50 to $28.00 
oo i oe se eeeee MSS SES ae to 21.00 Old steel rails, rerolling ........... 32.00 to 32.50 
sundled sheet stamping ......... 16.00 to 17.00 Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 25.00 to 25.50 
Relaying rails, standard sections, 
subject to inspection. .........e+-:. 38.00 to 45.00 
» O88 Ga We evi dees awe ..eeee 26.00 to 26.50 
No. 1 foundry, omenn athe a or $42.80 No. 1 railroad heavy me iting ‘steel.. 22.00to 22.50 
No. 2 X. silicon 2.25 t aa "31.80 Heavy shoveling steel fue SiGe eo 20.50to 21.00 
No. > iain haan 1k te 2.3 Sa ee tae hr eee 40 80 Ordinary shoveling steel ............ 19.50to 20.00 
No. 2 er: Virginia sfileon Beene. 41.65 Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 21.50to 22.00 
= Sms, 5 er Le 8 + #44 ~~ Ordinary bundled sheets............ 13.00to 13.50 
é Finished Iron "and Steel Heavy axle and tire turnings...... 5.50 to 16.00 
We quote as follows for mill shipments: Bar iron, re- Per Net Ton 
fined grade, 3.27c.; soft steel bars, 3.12c.; shapes, 2.72c. ; ret. Bee DRE ccovens-obheudewetrn $24.00 to $24.50 
plates, 2.92c,; all New York. Steel angle bars . 21.50to 22.00 
Old Material Irom CAP AXI€S «2.6.66 cece erence eres 32.50 to 33.00 
Heavy melting steel............... $19.00 to $19.50 Steel car axleS ........-eeeeeseeees B200tO 32.50 
eee: MEE Osa un as viewatii anes ses 27 00to 28.00 Wrought arch bars and transoms 27.00 to 27.50 
Relaying rails, nominal............. 47.00 to 48.00 = waren wena tee eee eee Hy + _ 28 + 
Steel GbE GUGM since cscewses ot 28.00 to 29.00 No. 2 railroad wrougnht...... 22. 0 22.5 
TOG GE Ws fi 35.50 os re wares 40.00 to 41.00 tailroad springs ......-..sseeeeees 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 27.00 to 27.50 Steel couplers and knuec eee 21.00 to 21.50 
Wrought iron track............. 20.00 to 20.50 Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 
Woeeee Oe... dae viwidcacd axe cwmassews 15.00 to 16.00 _ smooth inside ........seee0: .+. 21.00to 21.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 20.50 to 21.00 No. 1 ee, POTROE wee eee eees ; oe to 2 ee 
a MOE os oa ee cod nea eek habs 6.00 to 7.00 Cast iron borings ......-++e+eeeee » to 2. 
Cast borings (clean) ............+. 16.50 to 17.00 No. 1 busheling ......-+++seeeeeees 20.50 to 21.00 
Mvchine shop turnings ........ 14.00 to 14.50 No. 1 boiler, cut to sheets and rings.. 17.00to 17.50 
Mixed borings and turnings........ 13.00 to 13.50 No. 1 railroad cast ............ 27.50to 28.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. min. diam., Stove plate and light cast.......... 25.50 to 26.00 
not under 2 ft. long).......... 18.50 to 19.00 natrens a Laaee seuesina snes z ee to s+ 08 
ene ME 6 EE ei ae 20.50¢t 21.00 Agricultural malleable ...........+- 2 Yto 21.5 
Lesomeive grate bars Pate ari ate Wil 22.50 to 23.00 Pipes and flues .........seeeseeeuns 1850to 19.00 
Malleable cast emeeMN 8 a: 2250to 23.00 Heavy railroad sheet and tank...... 17.00 to 17.50 
So ee ee aaa eee . 28.00to 29.00 Machine shop turnings ..........-. 12.59to 13.00 
Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- Country mixed ......-.sseesseeenes 13.08 to 13.50 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton: Uncut railroad mixed sce ceeeeccoers 18 50 to 19.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.............. 30.00 to 31.00 FIOTRGSROCS oon ccc ccseccrscccuseees 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 
materials, ete.), cupola size...... 29.00 to 30.00 Boston 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size. ... 21 00 to 22.00 Pig Iron 
No. 2 (radiators, cast boilers, etc.) 20.00 to 21.00 Eastern Pa., No, 2 X silicon 2.25 to 
RUD vavcbazissgdakeveabibweaasdl $39.90 to $40.90 
Cleveland Eastern Pa., No, 2 plain silicon 1.75 
PPP preter erses+ 38.90 to 39.90 
Iron Ore waig Ne.'S 226 to 275." a 9 ¢ 
Old range Bessemer, $6.45; old range non-Bessemer Buffalo, No 2 x attic on 2.2) 60 2.28. - 39.90 to 40.90 
we laa : oo ; = Buffalo, No. 2 plain silicon 1.75 to 
$5.70: Mesaba Bessemer, $6.20: Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5.55 38 90t 38 90 
>: 25 Trrerrerereeer eee ee ee ee . 2 Oo ov.e 
Pi ig Iron Vv irginia. No. 2 X silicon 2.25 to 2.75 42.20to 43.20 
MONE wv nnpiceves be nene an cane er eeae ees ... $34.40 Virginia, No. 2 plain silicon 1.75 to 
Northern No. 2 foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 36.40 Te con neas aac 40.95 to 41.9 
; > “VW silico » Or 975 35 
a foundry, silicon 2.25 to 2.75........ +c 48 ; Old Meterial 
Ohio ed, el Se El ay 8 oe a TO Rl atl Meta e hg 9 40 No. 1 heavy melting steel .......... $18.00 to $18.50 
Jhio silvery, silicon, 8 per cent...... A ee. ee No. 1 railroad wrought.............> 25.50to 26.00 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace. .$43.00 to 44.00 a 2. See We oe ee 22 00 
Finished Iron and Steel ie Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, over 
Steel bars 3.25c.; plates, 3.57c.; structural shapes, 3.37¢ peer tires fpr ogee 17.50to 18.00 
bands and hoops, 3.97c.: No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4 27c. _oeune-eaee DD scene ns eee an 13.50to 14.00 
No. 28 black sheets, 5.27c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 6.62c. Samet trem BOPONG ions cee scccscvecs 16.00to 17.50 
Old Material Money axle turnings : -. 15.50to 16.00 
Heavy melting steel .........+.+-- $20.75 to $21.25 Blast furnace borings and turnings.. 12.50to 13.00 
Steel rails, under 3 ft........-+-++-- 25.00to 26.00 POURS DUE secsircccervecsvesiont 13.50to 14.00 
Ota sane PO. oa wie ain éed 29.00to 30.00 Bundled skeleton .......--+++eeee08 13.50to 14.50 
Siete MO bcc od Ais s vcnews Meenee aks 29.00 to 30.00 OSX XS eS 27.00 to 28.00 
I og ES EE Sea eo 25.00 to 36.00 GRP WRONG: icvecedecadsevéscdneese 28.00 to 29.00 
Steel a _ —. ee 6 Oi ad nd le 33.00 to 34.00 Machinery Cast ......-eeeeeeeences 32.00 to 33.00 
Low phosphorus melting sc re ap. a z 50 co 2 pond oa6ererenenewenedioe sous FS = 7 so 
Cast borings et eke ee cote . 15.75 to 00 : , , PEED teeth Oe OSES EEE 6 0 0 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings 13.00to 13.50 tailroad malleable 2.0.6. - cece cceerese asee 20.00 
Short turnings (for blast furnaces)... 14.00 to 14.50 Rerolling rails ......+-.++++nseseere: 26.50to 27.50 
Compressed steel .......---+++++++ 17.75 to 18.00 Warehouse Prices 
No. 1 railroad wrought........--++-» 2 00 to 23.00 Jobbers quote: Steel bars. cold rolled rounds. $5 per 100 
Railroad malleable ......--+--+++++ 24 00 to 25.00 Ib. base; squares. hexagons, flats, $5.50 base: soft steel, 
Agricultural malleable .....-.+-++++-. 20.00 to 21 00 flats, rounds, squares, $275 base: structural steel. $3.75: 
Steel axle turnings ......---++-+++*5 7.00 to 17.50 tire steel, $4.45: spring steel. open hesrth. $8; special. $12; 
Light bundled sheet scrap......---+ 14.50 to 15.00 toe calk steel, $5.50: steel hoops. $5.20: steel bands, $4.95; 
POG: 2 OS, eh ciksasnsscasevaentenes 28.00 to 29.00 best iron flats, rounds and squares, $5.75 base: refined tron, 
Wek 9. RINNE kg oo uo 5 soe hoe ceesigen 20.00 to 21.00 $3.85; No. 10 blue annealed sheets $5.10: No. 28 black 
Drop forge flashings. 10 in. and under 18.50to 19.50 sheets, $7.15; No. 28% galvanized sheets, $8.50; plates, $3.95. 
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IRON AND STEEL MARKETS 
(Continued from page 1227) 


year. A sale of charcoal iron for next year is noted, 
but in other grades practically no sales are being 
made. An Eastern Pennsylvania producer, who usual- 
ly sells a trifle under the average price, is now asking 
$40, furnace, for silicon 1.75 to 2.25. A market price 
is hard to establish, but seems to have reached $40. 
Sellers are busier attending complaints of nondeliv- 
ery than they were selling iron in normal times. A 
prominent seller is quoting $41 for 2.75 to 3.25, $40 for 
2.25 to 2.75, and $39 for 1.75 to 2.25, all at furnace 
and eastern Pennsylvania iron. According to the new 
Government-imposed coke rates the price for by- 
product foundry coke at Jersey City is $9.69 and for 
furnace coke, $8.69. 


Ferroalloys.—Sales of domestic ferromanganese 
continue to be made at $120, delivered, but the orders 
do not run into large figures. The market is quiet but 
strong. The representative of a British producer, who 
a week ago was selling a limited quantity of British 
76 to 80 per cent alloy at $110, seaboard, for delivery 
in the first quarter, has sold all that was available. 
Domestic production of ferromanganese in November, 
according to the blast furnace reports of THE IRON 
AGE was 15,464 gross tons with the spiegeleisen out- 
put 4500 tons. Demand for spiegeleisen is excellent 
and the market is higher at $39 to $40, furnace. One 
seller still quotes $45, furnace. Demand for 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon is fair and the market is quotable at 
$80 to $85 per ton delivered. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—There is virtually no steel 
for the open market except odd lots in brokers’ hands, 
for which fancy prices are being asked and obtained. 
A Buffalo mill has sold fair-sized lots of billets and 
bars for first quarter shipment, most of this for export. 
Up to 3.25c., Pittsburgh, has been obtained for soft 
steel bars in a limited range of sizes and $48.50, Pitts- 
burgh, for 4 x 4-in. open-hearth rerolling billets. Most 
of the makers of plates in the East are now out of 
the market or are quoting higher prices and limiting 
their sales to small lots to regular customers. Two 
Eastern mills are quoting 2.85c., Pittsburgh, on plates, 
and some business has been booked on that basis. Ex- 
porters are doing comparatively little owing to the 
scarcity of steel. Railroads are beginning to send out 
“feelers” which indicate that large orders for cars 
may be placed after the return of the roads to their 
owners. After two years of Government operation 
there is a large shortage of locomotives, cars and rails, 
which will be at least partly made up in 1920 if 
financing can be arranged. The normal maintenance 
requirements of the railroads of the country are put 
at 3000 locomotives, 80,000 freight cars, 20,000 pas- 
senger cars and 1,750,000 tons of rails. During 1918 
and 1919 only 1800 locomotives were built; therefore 
a shortage of 4200 exists at present, which with 1920 
maintenance requirements, would make a total of 7200 
needed. Only 100,000 freight cars and no passenger 
cars were built during the two-year period, resulting 
in a present shortage of 60,000 freight cars and 40,000 
passenger cars. With 1920 requirements added, there 
will be a need in 1920 for 140,000 freight cars and 60,000 
passenger cars. These figures represent the needs of 
the roads if they are to be put back to their pre-war 
condition. There is the possibility that actual pur- 
chases may be in smaller volume due to financial or 
other causes. The Pressed Steel Car Co. has been 
awarded an order for 510 hopper cars by the Inter- 
state Railroad of West Virginia. The same company 
will also build 50 ore cars for the Chile Exploration Co. 
The Havana Central Railroad of Cuba is in the market 
for 250 box and flat cars. The American Locomotive 
Co. has booked several foreign orders, including seven 
locomotives for the Shantung Railway, China; eight 
for the Sorocabana Railways of Brazil and four for 
the Imperial Taiwan Railways of Japan. There are 
quite a number of other foreign locomotive inquiries in 
the market. Structural steel awards include the follow- 
ing: An addition to the plant of the H. H. Franklin 
Mfg. Co., Syracse, N. Y., 300 tons, to American Bridge 
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Co.; bridge for the Boston & Maine Railroad, 200 tons 
to Boston Bridge Works; apartment house in New 
York, 900 tons, to the A. E. Norton Co.; Century The- 
ater, Baltimore, 1100 tons, to Harris Structural Stee! 
Co.; factory building for the Standard Guano Co., Bal- 
timore, to Shoemaker, Satterthwaite Bridge Co.; the 
Hartford Times Building, Hartford, Conn., 250 tons, 
to Levering & Garrigues Co.; factory building for the 
Susquehanna Silk Co., Huntingdon, Pa., 300 tons, to 
American Bridge Co.; addition to plant of American 
Chain Co., York, Pa., 200 tons, to unnamed bidder; 
Southern New England Telephone Co. building, Hart- 
ford, Conn., 300 tons, to American Bridge Co.; addi- 
tion to Bush Terminal Building, New York, 650 tons, 
American Bridge Co. The City of New York has de- 
cided to postpone construction of the Newtown High 
School, for which 800 tons had been inquired for. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The expected raise in price of cast 
iron pipe has come, all sizes having been increased by 
$4 a ton, which is $1 a ton greater increase than was 
reported from Chicago a week ago. There is a big 
demand for oil pipe. Export inquiries are few in 
number and small in tonnage, but domestic business is 
keeping manufacturers busy. Manufacturers report 
an abundance of pig iron and scrap on hand in spite 
of the shortage in raw material. We now quote 6-in. 
and heavier at $62.30, New York; 4-in. $65.30, with $2 
additional for Class A and gas pipe. 

Old Material.—The market continues to advance in 
the same ratio as pig iron, though there is a trifle 
more uncertainty for the immediate present because 
of the coal strike situation. One of the more conserva- 
tive brokers has reduced buying prices on some grades 
by $1, warning his representatives that “some grades 
are practically unsalable, and if the coal situation 
does not clear up, it will be impossible to get orders.” 
The majority of dealers and brokers are extremely 
optimistic over what the market will be when the coal 
situation is settled and expect further marked rises in 
prices. 


British Plants Shutting Down 


Heavy Demand for Pig Iron—America Inquiring 
for Steel—Japan Buying Tin Plate 


(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 8. 


Traffic conditions are steadily getting worse, largely 
because of Government interference. Works are stop- 
ping in all directions, the plant of the Cousett Iron Co., 
in Durham, and the Ebbw Vale pliant in Monmouth- 
shire being now idle. Wages of Midland iron workers 
have been advanced 7% per cent. 

Demand for pig iron is greater than ever. Ferro- 
manganese has been sold to Germany at £25 f.o.b. 
Germany has also bought American spiegeleisen at 
$47 c.i.f. 

The tin plate output is about 75 per cent of capacity. 
Japan is endeavoring to repurchase plate bought in 
America which cannot be obtained and has just pur- 
chased 24,000 boxes of salmon sizes and is now wanting 
30,000 more at 47s. for prompt delivery, 46s. for first 
quarter and 45s. to 45s. 6d. for second quarter. 

Welsh sheet bars are quoted at £16 16s. and steel 
bars at £21 5s. to £22 5s. Boiler plates are quoted at 
£24 to £26. Galvanized sheets, 24 gage, are being 
offered at £41 f.o.b., for March-April delivery. 

Quotations for these and other products are as 
follows: 


co ag e a. @ 
| rere ere ere cre ry cree ss © 6 ey © 
OT GERD . ox ckntds OWb ss 660 Os ea oes 24 0 Oto 26 0 0 
OG oss he cnctss0gebieee on Se RSO Coe 18 15 0to 1915 0 
CRIES Fh ong cceucv eve xee ous eenenes 18 0 0to19 0 0 
RR ce os pas bee's inne he eR ERS 17 10 0to 1810 0 
mound Beem, Th 00-6 Gi... scctvearaa ee 21 6 Oto 33 5 0 
a Se ee eee 16 10 0to 1615 0 
Billets and sheet DOGS. .....cceccscvcss 15 10 0to 16 0 0 
POON SE “isc oscia chee eds ds EROS 25 15 0 to 26 0 0 
TTR DOGS. oh ide i's cade SW eUR5 40 hae 045 6to 046 0 
Galvanized sheets, 24 gf. .....eeeee. © OS oh as 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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(Prices quoted below represent as closely as they can be given those charged by mills to their regular 
trade for indefinite shipment. Owing to practical famine in supply of finished steel products and the 
heavy demand existing, tenders of new business are being made to the mills by jobbers and consumers at 


higher prices than those quoted below, but as a rule 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
steel products, including wrought iron and steel pipe, 
with revisions effective Nov. 1, 1918, in carloads, to 
points named, per 100 lb., are as follows: New York, 
27c.; Philadelphia, 24.5c.; Boston, JUc.; Buffalo, 17c.; 
Cleveland, 17c.; Cincinnati, 23c.; Indianapolis, 25c.; 
Chicago, 27c.; St. Louis, 34c.; Kansas City, 59c.; St. 
Paul, 49.54¢c.; Denver, 99c.; Omaha, 59c.; minimum car- 
load, 80,000 lb. to four last named points; New Orleans, 
38.5¢c.; Birmingham, 57.5c.; Pacific Coast, $1.25; mini- 
mum carload, 80,000 lb. To the Pacific Coast the rate 
on steel bars and structural steel is $1.315, minimum 
carload, 40,000 lb.; and $1.25, minimum carload, 50,000 
lb. On wrovght iron and steel pipe the rate from 
Pittsburgh to Kansas City is 50c. per 100 lb., minimum 
carload 46,000 lb.; to Omaha, 50c., minimum carload 
46,000 lb.; to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 49.5c., mini- 
mum carload 46,000 lb.; Denver, 99c., minimum carload 
46,000 lb. Jacksonville, Fla., all rail, car lots, 41.5c.; 
less, 59c.; rail and water, car lots, 34.5c.; less, 46.5c. 
A 3 per cent transportation tax applies. On iron and 
steel items not noted above, rates vary somewhat and 
are given in detail in the regular railroad tariffs. 


Structural Material 


I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 
in., on one or both legs, % in. thick and over, and zees, 
structura! sizes, 2.45c. 


Wire Products 


Wire nails, $4.00 base’ per keg; galvanized, 1 in. 
and longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking 
an advance over this price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., 
$2.00. Bright basic wire, $3.25 per 100 lb.; annealed fence 
wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized 
barbed wire and fence staples, $4.45; painted barbed wire, 
$3.75; polished fence staples. $4.50; cement-coated nails, 
$3.40 base; these prices being subject to the usual advances 
for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 
point of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for 
cash in 10 days. Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 60 
per cent off list for carload lots, 59 per cent for 1000-rod 
lots, and 58 per cent off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Large structural and ship rivetsS........ccsccceees $4.10 base 
LOSES WORST Seow Fide ca ev bbca wes cccnudeacne tern $4.20 
Small rivets, 4 in., 5/16 in. and 7/16 in. diameter, 
50 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, hp. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads.50 and 10 per cent off list 


Cut GREG «vee Sheers ececceesise case ee 

Larger and longer sizes........... 40 and 5 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 

Smaller BMG SHOT boca Kc ccevesece 40 and 5 per cent off list 

LAPOOE GI FONE s cece rc cctccoces 35 and 5 per cent off list 


Carriage bolts, % in. x 6 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads..45 and 5 per cent off list 






CUE: TEGO. Fas cae tndeesdses pee 40 and 5 per cent off list 

Larger and longer sizes.......... 30 and 10 per cent off list 
Lait Gee scvasenxeiwececesaenevehs 50 and 10 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3...............50 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 4 to 10.........50 plus 20 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. blank.............2.50c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. blank............- 2.50c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. tapped............2.25c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. tapped............ 2.25c. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank... .2.50c. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped... .2.25c. per Ib. off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 

Sh 3, WA TA iis we ced vce s dacntaecen 65 per cent off list 

9/16 Se. GUE GBT bcc vcccvenes 70 and 10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages.............::; 75-10 per cent off list 
Stove. Bere Be Wie iwe wen cienvales 75-10-2% per cent off list 
vy 0. PER rer 60-10 per cent off list 


The above discounts are from Nov. 1, 1919 ; 
All prices carry standard extras, Pittsburgh basis. 


Wire Rods 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
sumers, $60 to $65; chain rods, $65 to $70: screw rivet and 
bolt rods and other rods of that character, $65 to $70. Prices 
on high carbon rods are irregular. They range from $75 to 
$100, depending on carbons. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


Railroad spikes, % in., 9/16 in. and larger, $3.35 per 100 
Ib. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each or more; spikes, % in., 
7/16 in. and smaller, $3.85 to $4 per_100 Ib. in lots of 200 
kegs of 200 lb. each or more; track bolts, $4.35 to $4.50 per 
100 Ib. in carload lots of 200 kegs or more, with the usual 
extras for small lots. Boat and barge spikes, $3.85 to $4 per 
100 Ib. in carload lots of 200 kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Terne Plates 


Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-Ih. coating, 200 Ib.. 
$13.80 per package; 8-Ib. coating, I. C., $14.10; 12-Ib. coat- 
ing, I. C., $15.80; 15-Ib. coating, I._C., $16.80; 20-lb. coating, 
I. C., $18.05; 25-Ib. coating, I. C.. $19.30; 30-Ib. coating, 
I. C.. $20.30: 35-Ib. coating, I. C., $21.30; 40-Ib. coating. 
$22.30 per package, all f.0.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 


point of delivery. 


the mills are turning this offered business away.) 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Steel bars at 2.75c. from mill. Bar iron, 3.25c 


Wrought Pipe 


The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on 
the Pittsburgh basing card: 


Butt Weld 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv Inches Black Galv. 
%, %& and %... 50% 24 % am Muses 29% 2% 
Ly ecceseccons . 54% 40 Ry eoecesececese 30% 3% 
OP Gestvecsese CO a deduasedceuaes 34%, 16% 
Ete. Sore 30 23% 
Lap Weld 
| ae cesees 50% 38 BO: 6 ct seudendae 38%... 
2 
aon. BBs awaes 53% 41 BUR. ccdceneseaes 24% 9ly 
7 to 12 ‘ - 50% 37 Ae wsechoeveeure 31% 17% 
13 and 14 41 SB aveveseeoeeewe ev 32% 18% 
SH WW Cececvcscs 34% 21% 
% WD Beisdadutes 31% 18% 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
%, 4 and %... 46% 29 i & ™& and %... 28% 11% 
y RRR 51% 39 DC cvedugvedsedt Se 
“tol. --- 55% 43 | Te UG 2 6 con ci 3914 243 
e OF Gisvedecsusio Tee | 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
D ineviadwbeugea eee ae BU twice ceases 25% 10% 
21% OO Bicvctowes 5lly 40 | 1% aegeeevodsoee ee 31% 17% 
i's EG oahiae . 50% 39 D chicne urine 33% 20%, 
y OO ©, cecedcunc, Se ae Boe OD GE. cc ccccut 35 23% 
9G WBiscccevae Odean Oe BSR. Att Biiaciciciees 34 22% 
S SO - Beiucnaveuns 26 14 
O WH Bai cee céias 21% 9 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts, which are subject to the 
usual variations in weight of 5 per cent. 

On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discounts 
for less than carload lots to jobbers have been seven (7) 
points lower (higher price) than carload lots and on butt 
and lap weld galvanized iron pipe have been nine (9) points 


lower (higher price). 
Boiler Tubes 


The following are the prices for carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


i ee) Sf Sree 40% S38 OF BU Ghee asctan --16 
See Oh Oe WES ecsarcaks 30 S Wi OU Miienionccdi — 1% 
2H IM. 2 ee cee see evene 2 2% to 2% We ccuwe 1 
De WOR Mi iccinncnet 19% S WO SM Mi ccccnts : 10 
1% to 1% in....... ‘ 20 
Standard Commercial Seamless—Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 
Per Net Ton Per Net Ton 
Dr ave da lee diesen eee 27 1 Th cisvendcacvew eins 0 
8 ee ore eee 267 BWP BUR Mi dceccnenacne 177 
RPMs cub ceeds cuadaun 257 2 0 Ute MR ccc csouss 167 
BUR Dic 665. ceccutes.auen 207 © Dh. ensmewuiet xees samen 187 
SF WS GS Wisc cccccksase 207 


These prices do not apply to special specifications for 
locomotive tubes nor to special peers for tubes for 
the Navy Department, which will subject to special nego- 
tiations. 


Sheets 


Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets of United 
ng standard gage in carload and larger lots are as fol- 
Ows: 


Blue Annealed—Bessemer 
Cents per Ib. 
& 





Dee). . DR DOW 6 5 vk 0 éoweneseaneee 3.50 
Pee. © Oe Be. CH vee « Kxaces edhe cen 3.55 
ee: (ae A Bas aes sé devin nnsces scan 3.60 
i RIV iw ie alada&tmmaes dod) deesweueceun 65 
Re Ge CT Ela a 0 baa veecbeeckenabetas ae 75 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled—Bessemer 
FOO, AT OD. Bas vec acivetdcudsenavevecetistwesn 4.15 
ee: ee eee vb CoOndea 4.20 
eGR, Be GRE Benes vad Coticivcsveecsiveescn 4.25 
Py EE cae nend dunes dk ve cdeVe es bane Cee 4.30 
REG: A. SE ilu we «e wnlsibe enhances ecoee aan 
Ps BP cccovevseeusd 6x0ee chanted eee 4.45 
FOO. OP ..weeethard Hi 60d 2 tbs inheiebetbades cae 4.55 
Galvaniced, Black Sheet Gage—Bessemer 
POR, 20 SE OS, ha oc een cat téencndedana eel 4.70 
WO, Ee Wako actos cudiu send Uetaes tice 4.30 
PO EO GE AGS cc anes dbVivecevedesevencdetal 4.95 
7 a ah. «ee stn ek etd edsianbaks Rb eee 5.10 
Pe wee ON bn so bn whe 660 68 Vee de odkes tab bade ee 
De me -G BOs d Saws ds ct bdads didn b> isdn 5.40 
Pe Send > pecucere Muipede swede ue eee 5.55 
ee.. ae CRUE a oa wad ese ohms da ednaeauwanaee 5.70 
BOO, Be bse nd abee 600 ees sdb th bes ad bude eel 5.95 
ee PP ee ee ee ee eee 6.20 
Tin-Mill Black Plate Bessemer 
Nos. 15 and 16....... a ¢enabs 6e6RRdwRéd do coos 4,25 
me AE OP ERGs vo Awd beedeeudedecie ws eadies o Cue 
Sey Ee Es owac a Se bddeddsdescctaeans éseoe Qe 
, TD oe . ret 644 “er 4.30 
BO Be GND sac odekdevecsachetaensineade ua 4.35 
PO: BP Waive oe seeded ens (id duce ebasesdl cocse 440 
i Me. neenb bene ons énedaleae cesscoccevecces (ae 
Nos. 30% and 31........ COoccccccccccsccces GD 
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iz Non-Ferrous Metals 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, 
New York Lead Spelter 
nt mena ay rn A — 
Electro- New New St New St. 
Dex Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
< 18.50 18.12% 53.25 6.75 6.55 8.50 8.15 
} 18.25 18.00 53.50 6.75 6.55 S.60 &.25 
7 18.25 18.12% 53.50 6.90 6.65 8.55 &.20 
6 1S.50 18.25 eee 6.90 6.65 8.60 $.25 
8 19.00 18.50 54.00 6.90 6.65 S.70 8.35 
4 19.00 18.50 54.00 6.90 6.65 8.72% 8.371 
New York 


NEw York, Dec. 9. 

Electrolytic copper is higher with the leading pro- 
ducers quoting and selling at not less than 18.50c., 
New York, for early delivery to regular customers, 
with Lake copper changing hands at 19c., New York, 
under the same conditions. There are some small in- 
terests which are understood to be shading these prices 
slightly. An interesting phase of the situation is that 
speculators and dealers are bidding as high as 19c. to 
19.50c. for electrolytic copper and are successful in 
some cases. The tin market has been very quiet and 
sales have been exceedingly light. The value of ster- 
ling exchange has been the controlling factor and the 
spectacular advances in the London market have met 
with very little response on this side. On Dec. 8 the 
London market advanced over £5 per ton for spot tin 
which would call for at least an advance of lc. per lb. 
in this market. The increase, however, was but ‘c., 
spot Straits tin selling at 54c., New York. There have 
been no buyers for future shipment at 54.25c. The 
lead market is strong and higher. On Dec. 5 the lead- 
ing interest advanced its price 15 points to 6.90c., New 
York, and 6.65c., St. Louis, which we quote as the mar- 
ket. Before this advance exceedingly good sales were 
made. As a rule independent sellers have very little 
lead to sell and curtailed production is beginning to be 
an important factor. Available supplies of lead the world 
over are diminishing. In sympathy with a considerably 
speculative market in London the zinc market here has 
continued to advance until prime Western for Decem- 
ber and first quarter shipment is quoted at 8.371%4¢., 
St. Louis, or 8.72%c., New York. The export market 
is strong but the domestic demand is light. Antimony 
is slightly higher in a quiet market at 9.50c., New 
York, duty paid, and virgin aluminum is unchanged 
early delivery 


St. Louis 
Old Metals.—The market is stronger. 
selling prices are reported as follows: 


Dealers’ 


Cents per lb 


Copper, heavy and crucibl 19.00 
Copper, heavy and wire... 18.00 
Copper, light and bottoms 16.00 
ene: DONE: ivacce mencels 13.00 
mrass Ment ...66« 6» ie, ogee a 9.00 
Heavy machine composition ; 18.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings...... 11.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings . 15.00 
Lead, heavy .. ot : ‘ kite, Se 
Lead, tea .. ; 4.50 
NE acaba. snkia ee Wied ee eS A RAS we 5.50 


St. Louis, Dec. 8.—The non-ferrous metal market 
has been quiet, but rather firmer toward the close of the 
with car-load lot quotations: 6.50c. for lead, and 
8.30c for spelter. In less than car-load lots the quota- 
tions are: lead 7.25c; spelter, 9c; tin 62c; copper 21c; 
antimony 12c. In the Joplin mining district the mar- 
ket has been considerably upset by the fuel situation, 
and prices have been weaker with zine blend quota- 
tions at $47.50 per ton basis of 60 per cent. Calamine 
and lead ore have been quiet and somewhat weaker 
in price. On miscellaneous scrap metals, we quote 
dealers buying prices as follows: Light brass 8c; light 
copper, 13c; heavy yellow brass, 10c; heavy copper 
and copper wire, 16c; zinc, 4c; lead, 4.50c; pewter, 
35c: tinfoil, 43¢; tea lead, 3c; aluminum, 22c. 


E } 
week, 
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In the Pittsburgh District 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. will erect 
girls’ welfare buildings at its tin plate plants at New 
Kensington, Pa., and Chester, W. Va. The company, 
is also receiving bids for the erection of a hosiptal at 
Scottdale, Pa. 

The plants of the Whitaker-Glessner Co. at Whee! 
ing, W. Va., and the Laughlin tin plate works of the 
American Sheet & Tin Pate Co. at Martins Ferry, 
Ohio, have been compelled to shut down on account of 
the coal strike. 

The Weirton Steel Co., now building an open hearth 
steel plant at Weirton, W. Va., has placed a contract 
for a 40-in. 2-high reversing blooming mill with the 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, while the contract for 
the reversing engine to drive the blooming mill was 
placed with the United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, and will be built at its Tod works at 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

The National Malleable Castings Co., Sharon, Pa., 
will erect a new steel building, 300 x 100 ft., and will 
divert a part of its steel production into the making of 
steel anchor chains for ships. Durjng the war the 
company specialized in this line of work for the Gov- 
ernment. 


Proposed Restoration of Pig Iron Rates from the 
South 


The Ocean Steamship Co. and the Clyde Line have 
authorized the restoration of rail, water and rail rates 
from the Birmingham, Ala., pig iron producing dis- 
trict to New England points to a basis of $4.50 per 
gross ton to Boston and Providence plus the 25 per 
cent advance authorized by United States Railroad 
Administration General Order No. 42, which makes the 
rate $5.80 gross ton, and to interior New England 
points on a basis of $4.50 to the port, 40c. handling 
charges and 75 per cent of the local rate from the port 
to the delivery point, plus 25 per cent of the whole to 
comply with the General Order No. 42. 

These freight rates have been authorized by the 
authorities, are in the hands of the printer and will 
become effective on one day’s notice. 

The Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. has 
refused to sanction the reduction in the freight rate. 


Scrap Taken from Embargo List 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9.—Scrap iron and scrap steel 
have been removed -from the British export embargo 
list, according to a cablegram received from Consul 
Robert P. Skinner at London. 

Trade Commissioner C. E. Herrings has sent a re- 
port from Brussels concerning the conditions in Bel- 
gium which is trading with German producers. The 
Belgian Government has issued a decree removing the 
import embargo applicable to a large number of Ger- 
man products. These articles include: scrap iron, 
crude pig iron, padlocks and chains and registering 
and controlling apparatus for controlling machinery, 
rolling stock of all kinds, sewing machines, looms, and 
typewriters. 





New Crucible Officers 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 9.—At a meeting of directors of 
the Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh, held in 
that city on Monday, Dec. 8, O. H. Wharton declined 
to be a candidate for re-election as president and H. S. 
Wilkinson, who was elected chairman several months 
ago to succeed Herbert M. DuPuy, was then elected 
president. Vice-presidents were elected as follows: 
Dr. John A. Mathews, first vice-president; George E. 
Shaw, second vice-president and treasurer; J. W. 
Dougherty, third vice-president; R. H. Illingworth, 
fourth vice-president. H. F. Kress, who was formerly 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer, was elected 
secretary to succeed George A. Turville, who resigned, 
and Mr. Kress also maintains the position of assistant 
treasurer. 
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The Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co., steel merchant, 3604 
South Morgan Street, Chicago, hes acquired a building 
site at 1455 West Thirty-seventh Street, and work has 
begun on the foundations of the new warehouse. The 
site has a frontage of 109 ft. and a depth of 542 ft. 
When completed the building will be three stories with 
total floor space of 77,000 sq. ft. The first floor will be 
at car level with a canopied platform along the service 
trecks. Plans call for a 5-ton elevator. At the rear 
of the main building will be a garage with 1900 sq. ft. 
of floor space. Construction is being done by the E. W. 
Sproul Co. The architect is S. Scott Joy. 


The blast furnace of the Sharpsville Furnace Co., at 
Sharpsville, Pa., which has been idle for some months, 
was put in operation Nov. 10 on foundry iron. This 
furnace is owned and operated by the Allen S. Davison 
Co., Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. 

The new $2,000,000 plent of the Crane Co. at Mon- 
treal is now ready to commence operations. This com- 
pany will turn out all kinds of castings, and will man- 
ufacture all kinds of valves and fittings. This plant 
was designed to take care of the Canadian end of the 
business, which has reeched very considerable propor- 
tions. It is understood that the company will open 
branch offices and warehouses in every province of the 
Dominion. 


The recently organized American Instrument Works, 
18 East Lacock Street, Pittsburgh, has opened a fully 
equipped machine shop for the manufacture of draw- 
ing tools, dies and jigs. The American Instrument 
Works specializes in the repairing of instruments and 
tools and is prepared to give service in the supply of 
special pieces and models in steel, brass, wood, etc. 
Special attention is devoted to the procuring and de- 
veloping of patents as the company will furnish the 
drawing and do the experimental work. 


To take over the business of the former partnership 
of Jones Bros., the Jones Structural Steel Co. has been 
formed at Ravenna, Ohio, with J. A. Jones, formerly 
of the Alliance Structural Steel Co., president. The 
company’s plant, equipped for fabricating steel, will 
be enlarged. G. G. Jones, formerly of the Penn Bridge 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., is vice-president of the company 
and B. F. Jones is secretary. 

The Webb Electric Furnace Corporation has opened 
offices at 30 Church Street, New York, and has taken 
over the manufacture and sale of the furnace developed 
by the Old Dominion Iron & Steel Corporation, Rich- 
mond, Va., where two of these furneces have been in 
continuous operation for the past three years. 


The Blew-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, works at Hoboken, 
Pa., has placed an order for two 10-ton and one 20-ton 
70-ft. span electric cranes with the Cleveland Crane & 
Electric Co., Cleveland, through its Pittsburgh office. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., vol- 
untarily has increased wages of all its 5000 employees, 
whether employed by the week, piece work or in the of- 
fice, 10 per cent. In July last an increase of 20 
per cent in wages was made and the working hours 
were reduced from 55 to 50 hr. a week. 

The Boston District Salvage Board Committee on 
Sales of Materials has sold 255,683 lb. of round steel 
bars to the Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co., Chicago, at 
$42.50 per net ton, f.o.b. South Boston. 


To make substantial extensions to manufacturing 
facilities in the way of new buildings and equipment, 
the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, is issuing 
$1,000,000 new preferred stock. President Julius Kahn 
says “the volume of business offered us during recent 
months has reeched nearly 50 per cent greater than the 
busiest months in the company’s history. Our new 
products, which a year ago were manufactured in an 
experimental way, met with greater demand than our 
ability to supply them.” 
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The Youngstown Boiler Tank Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, has increased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Because of the steel strike, the wage distribution at 
Youngstown, Ohio, of $4,965,179 for October was $2,- 
827,171 less than the September payroll. 


The J. I. Case Plow Works Co., Racine, Wis., organ- 
ized in Delaware with an authorized capital stock of 
$10,000,000 as a consolidation of the J. I. Case Plow 
Works and the Wallis Tractor Co., Racine, has elected 
the following officers: President, H. M. Wallis; assis- 
tant to the president, H. M. Wallis, Jr.; vice-president, 
L. N. Burns; treasurer, W. M. LaVenture; secretary, 
M. E. Erskine; auditor, G. A. Filer; cashier, G. H. 
Bolton; assistant secretary, Charles E. Pain, Jr.; di- 
rectors, H. M. Wallis, L. N. Burns, W. M. LaVenture, 
M. E. Erskine, H. M. Wallis, Jr., W. C. Quarles, C. F. 
Glore, Henry R. Platt and William A. Tilden. 


The Cuyahoga Spring Co. has moved into its new 
plant at 10252 Berea Road at Detroit Avenue, Cleve- 
land. 

At a recent meeting of the Pngineering Club of the 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Greenleld, Mass., F. O. 
Wells, president of the corporation, gave a talk on what 
he saw during several months spent abroad. 


The Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. L, ts issuing 
some first preferred stock, the proceeds from the sale of 
which will be used for the development of *ts business. 


Virtually the entire manufacturing district of the Con- 
necticut Valley is grouped into the Springfield, Maga. 
zone for the 1920 census of manufacturers, The Spring- 
field district. includes Hampton, Hampshire and Franklin 
counties with the exception of the town of Orange. 


The Ohio Cutlery Co. has been organized with a capital 
of $75,000, and it is reported will build a plant at Maws- 
silon, Ohio, for the manufacture of cutlery. 


W. K. Stamets has filed plans at Pittsburgh for the 
erection of a machine shop at an estimated cost of 
$16,000. 


The General Tractors, Inc., a $1,000,000 corporation 
organized in Delaware to effect a merger of the Mon- 
arch Tractor Co. of South Dakota, with interests at 
Watertown, Wis., Paulsboro, N. J., and Brantford, Ont., 
will open executive offices in Chicago on Oct. 1, in the 
Old Colony Building, Dearborn and Van Buren streets. 
A New York office will be established at 25 Broad Street. 
The office at Watertown will be continued merely as a 
factory office and similar offices will be maintained at 
Paulsboro and Brantford. 


House bill No. 8315, known as the Cost Mark bill, 
has been introduced into the House of Representatives 
by Representative Isarc Siegel of New York, provid- 
ing that manufacturers, jobbers or retailers doing busi- 
ness in the United States be required to mark in plain 
figures with the actual cost price, all merchandise 
offered for public sale. The “true actual cost price” 
specified in this act does not include any drayage, 
freight or carriage charges paid by purchaser nor any 
discount allowed on bills paid before maturity. A fine 
not exceeding $5000, or not over two years’ imprison- 
ment, or both, may be the penalty for violation. 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 600 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, recently held its annual sales 
meeting attended by company officials and Northern, 
Southern, Eastern, Western and Canadian sales man- 
agers. The meeting was in charge of vice-president and 
general sales manager, R. S. Cooper. Among the officials 
of the company present were: John D. Hurley, presi- 
dent; F. W. Buchana, secretary; F. B. Hammerly, works 
manager; Axel Levedahl, consulting engineer. 


It is planned to increase the commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and Spain by the establishment 
of a commercial technical bureau devoted both to indus- 
trial studies and trade representations. With this in view 
a corporation is to be formed by Gregorio Prados Urquijo, 
attorney, secretary of the committee in the plant, Altos 
Hornos De Vizeaya (blast furnaces of Vizcaya) and dl- 
rector of the Siderurgic Syndicate; Luis de Garayzabal, 
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engineer in the iron and steel plant, Sociedad de Mieres, 
cciegate to the Siderurgic Syndicate, and Leandro de 
Amilivia, Serrano 3, Madrid, delegate to the iron and 
steel plants, Sanpedro de Plgoibar and Santa Ana de 
solueta, secretary of the Siderurgic Syndicate and di- 
rector of the Screw Manufacturer’s Syndicate. 

Communications are invited from American manu- 
facturers of chemical products, electrical implements, 
tools, machine tools, industrial patentees, ete. 


Firms interested are referred to the American Con- 
sul in Spain or any similar institution. Leandro de 
Amilivia should be addressed. 


A course of 30 lectures on employment problems, in- 
eluding practice in selecting employees, fatigue study, 
sanitation and hygiene, accident prevention, lunchrooms, 
training methods, plant publicity, suggestion systems, 
wages and hours of work, promotions, supervising em- 
ployees, forms and records, union labor, discipline, and 
work committees, has been added to the courses given at 
the New York University School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance, 32 Waverly Place, New York, under the 
instruction of J. D. Hackett, labor consnltant. 


Hunter & Havens, Bridgeport, Conn., iron and steel 
jobbers, have again increased their facilities and are com- 
pleting a new warehouse and office building, 80 x 250 ft. 
at South Avenue and Water Street. The structure is 
spanned by Case electric cranes and railroad siding con- 
nects with the warehouse. 

The Hoffman Heater Co., manufacturer of all kinds of 
gas fired water heaters, is building a new plant at Lorain, 
Ohio. The new building will be ready in about 30 days, 
and is being constructed of brick, steel and glass. Material 
and machinery have been purchased. 


The Aetna Foundry & Machine Co., Warren, Ohio, 
has received orders for complete tinning units for tin 
plate from France and Japan. 


The Ne!son Blower & Furnace Co., Elkins Street, 
South Boston, Mass., is building a structure, 90 x 300 ft., 
for the assembly of its tractors. The steel framework 
is to be covered with galvanized sheets. 

The Allegheny Gear Works, Pittsburgh, has completed 
a new factory, and is now in a position to furnish spur, 
bevel, spiral and worm gears in a wide range of sizes and 
designs. BE. L. White is chief engineer and W. H. Thomp- 
son is in charge of sales. The equipment of the company 
is especially suited to the manufacture of tractor gears 
and parts. It includes, in addition to the usual shop 
equipment, bar and chucking turret lathes, Fay auto- 
matics, gear hobbers, Fellows shapers, bevel gear gen- 
eraters, broachers, internal and external grinders and a 
complete case hardening and heat treating plant. 

Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, have taken a con- 
tract for a furnace top, scale cars and skip cars of the 
blast furnace of the Thomas Iron Co., Milwaukee. 


The Canton Sheet Steel Co., Canton, Ohio, a few 
days ago dedicated a new office and welfare building. 
A dinner was served at which the employees were 
guests of the management, after which entertainment 
was provided. The building includes a large auditorium 
for the use of the employees and a general store for the 
exclusive patronage of men employed. 

The Fibre Barrel Machinery & Mfg. Co., 2516-28 
Jane Street, S. S., Pittsburgh, has changed its name 
to the Enterprise Machine Co. at the same address. 


The Leonard Foundry Co., Salem, is nearing com- 
pletion, and will give employment to 30 molders. Peter 
Leonard is owner, and a general jobbing business in 
gray iron castings will be carried on. 

The Marine Castings Co., 116-123 Fifty-seventh 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., recently took over the plant 
and equipment formerly occupied by the Delta Foun- 
dry & Machine Corporation, for whom J. F. Shea has 
been employed as manager and foreman. This new 
company is a co-partnership with $50,000 capital. 

Interesting studies of the properties of alloys have 
been completed by the Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Among the latest announcements of these 
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studies are papers covering tests of “The Mechanical 
Properties and Resistance to Corrosion of Rolled Light 
Alloys of Aluminum and Magnesium with Copper, with 
Nickel and with Manganese” (Technologic Paper No. 
132) and “The Behavior of Wrought Manganese Bronze 
Exposed to Corrosion While Under Tensile Stress” 
(Technologic Paper No. 135). 


The exports of iron from Spain during the first four 
months of 1919 aggregated only 1,252,672 metric tons, 
as against 1,443,924 tons in the corresponding four 
months last year. 


For a bridge of say 400 or 500 tons, which could 
be erected today for 6 cents per pound, as much as 8c. 
was paid during the war. 

Permission has been granted the Reznor Manu- 
facturing Co., Mercer, Pa., to ship gas heaters into 
Great Britain and the company plans to immediately 
ship 5,000 stoves to England. Eventually a factory 
will be built in Great Britain to provide for European 
demand. 


The largest all-water route shipment of power steel 
wire from overseas for St. Louis since the beginning 
of the war has arrived via the Federal Barge Line, 
consigned to the Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. The 
shipment originated at Liverpool and was transferred 
at New Orleans to the Government barge line run- 
ning between New Orleans and St. Louis. 


Codes governing the arrangement of lighting in 
industrial plants are in process of compilation in the 
States of Wisconsin, New Jersey, New York, Ohio and 
California. 


The General Railway Signal Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
has plans for increasing its tonnage capacity, which now 
averages 115 tons per month, by the installation of ad- 
ditional steam drop hammers from 1500 to 4000 lb. and 
board drop hammers from 600 to 2000 lb. and other drop 
forging equipment. The company handles forging from 
4 oz. to 50 lb., including firearms. dental instruments. 
automobiles, trucks, trectors, and does heat treating 
and machining. 


The Domhoff & Joyce Co., Cincinnati, with branch 
offices in other large cities, has been appointed exelu- 
sive sales agent for the Mid-Continent Iron Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The Mid-Continent company has a plant 
at Midco, Mo., having a daily capacity of 100 tons of 
warm blast charcoal iron. In addition the company re- 
covers a number of by-products, including wood al- 
cohol. 


The plant of the Knox Motors Co., Springfield, 
Mass., has been sold to Neil R. Sinclair of New York, 
president, Militor Motors Corporation. The Knox com- 
pany reserves the right to use a part of the buildings 
for a period of two years to manufacture its present 
products and parts for its former models. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son have purchased a block at 
Fifteenth and Rockwell Streets and Ogden Avenue, 
Chicago, adjoining their Chicago warehouses. The prop- 
erty was owned by the Crane Co. and is improved with a 
prick foundry building. 


P. G. Taylor has been named assistant treasurer of 
the Savage Arms Corporation, Sharon, Pa., in charge 
of accounting in the general offices. 


M. Cokley has been appointed superintendent of the 
Taylorville, Ill., foundry of the Kincaid Railway & 
Mine Supply Co., succeeding C. B. McGrath, resigned. 


William Barrett has resigned as foreman of the 
pressed steel department of the Savage Arms Corpora- 
tion, Sharon, Pa. 


Frederic A. Parkhurst, organizing engineer, an- 
nounces the opening of offices in New York at 2611 
Grand Central Terminal Building. 


R.S. Stokvis et Fils, S.A., of Paris, France, whose 
New York office is at 17 Battery Place, have purchased 
a modern building on the Rue de Petits Hotel, Paris. 
This structure was designed and built as a machine- 
tool and small tool sales building and affords ample 
space for demonstrating machines under belt; also 
storage space and office space. The building will be 
occupied, after renovation, early in 1920. 
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On the occasion of his first extended vacation in 40 
years, David Davis, secretary-treasurer of the Ohio 
Iron and Steel Co., and for many years manager of the 
Mary blast furnace at Lowellville, Ohio, purchased by 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., from the Ohio Iron and Steel 
Co., was presented a silver loving cup by associates. 
M. C. Schultz, chief clerk at the furnace, made the 
presentation. Mr. Davis has been 40 years with the 
Ohio Iron and Steel Co. 


W. H. Blake has resigned as electrical engineer 
of the Universal Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa., and will 
engage in business on his own account. 


John H. Dwight, Racine, Wis., has resigned as vice- 
president and general manager of the Belle City Mal- 
leable Iron Co., effective Jan. 1, to become associated 
with the Saginaw Products Co., Saginaw, Mich., divi- 
sion of the General Motors Corporation, as assistant 
general manager. Mr. Dwight went to Racine from 
Chicago in 1904 and, with the exception of five years 
of service for the Racine Rubber Co. and Mitchell 
Motors Co., has been connected with the Belle City 
Malleable Iron Co. and its affiliated concern, the Racine 
Steel Castings Ce. He was elected vice-president and 
general manager in 1912. 


Earl E. Beveridge has been appointed works man- 
ager for the Federal Corporation, Westfield, Mass., 
manufacturer of spark plugs and other products. Mr. 
Beveridge was with the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. at East Pittsburgh for about 12 
years in various capacities, including chief cost clerk. 
He was later employed by the New England Westing- 
house Co. as a cost and production expert, and by the 
Springfield Aircraft Corporation as comptroller and 
assistant general manager. 


C. E. Beeson, secretary of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been elected a director of the Duquesne 
National Bank of that city, succeeding Wallace H. 
Rowe, deceased. 


Harrison Loring, purchasing agent of the Virginia 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Alexandria, Va., has resigned 
and has been succeeded by H. C. Russell. 


H. A. Hoffer, United States Cast Iron Pipe and 
Foundry Co., addressed the Engineers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia on the evening of Dec. 9 on the “Manufacture 
and Uses of Cast Iron Pipe.” 


James R. Conrad sailed Dec. 4 for Singapore to 
represent the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
through the United Engineers, Ltd, in the Malay 
Peninsula and Siam. He entered the engineering de- 
partment of the company in 1914. He won a lieutenant’s 
commission in the war, serving in Europe. 


P. J. Walsh has resigned as mine inspector of the 
ninth bituminous district with headquarters in Con- 
nellsville, Pa., and has become general superintendent 
of mines for the Consolidated Coal and Coke Co., 
Uniontown, Pa. 


Frederick H. Korff recently became factory man- 
ager of the plant for the manufacture of gages pur- 
chased by C. E. Johansson, Inc., at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mr. Korff, who is a Pratt Institute and Columbia Uni- 
versity man, is-a consulting engineer and author of 
articles in trade journals. He has held the positions 
of factory manager for H. C. Hinchcliff, Inc., produc- 
tion manager and mechanical engineer of the Frank S. 
Betz Co., assistant general superintendent and pro- 
duction manager of the Stromberg Carburetor Co., 
and more recently as assistant factory manager in the 
several plants of the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corpor- 
ation. 


George S. Vail. sales manager for Arthur G. Me- 
Kee & Co., Cleveland, sailed from New York on the 
S. S. Adriatic, Nov. 29, for England, where he will 
spend several months on business for his company in 
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connection with the installation of modern blast fur- 
nace and steel plant equipment. Mr. Vail was accom- 
panied by George Garrett, who will establish an office 
and remain in England permanently as the English 
representative of Arthur G. McKee & Co. 


The Pittsburgh Rivet Co., Pittsburgh, has been re- 
organized, its officials now being as follows: W. J. 
Reitz, president; J. H. Reitz, vice-president; J. F. 
Lehrian, treasurer; Roy A. Reitz, secretary. 

C. W. Parker has been appointed resident repre- 
sentative at Cincinnati for the Abell-Howe Co., Chi- 
cago, with offices in the Greenwood building. Through 
this office, southern Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky terri- 
tory will be served with particular reference to power 
transmission and conveying chains, and materials 
handling equipment. 


Herbert DuPuy, formerly chairman of the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, recently underwent a second 
surgical operation in a hospital in New York and is 
reported to be progressing favorably. 


H. H. Harris, formerly general sales manager for 
the Swedish Crucible Steel Co., has been appointed 
manager for the department of heat-treating equip- 
ment of the Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., 26 Cort- 
landt street, New York. Mr. Harris has devoted sev- 
eral years to the practical application of materials for 
heat-treating purposes, especially to steel mixtures and 
special alloys for carbonizing and annealing boxes, 
cyanide pots, ete. 


William A. Folger, second vice-president Berger & 
Carter Co., canner’s machinery, San Francisco, has 
severed his connections with that company after 18 
years’ service and will go into business for himself as 
direct representative of machinery houses. He is mak- 
ing his temporary headquarters at room 306, Cunard 
Building, and after a trip east in January will estab- 
lish a permanent office in San Francisco. 


J. Allen Dillon has been made manager of sales of 
a new office just opened at 50 East Forty-second street, 
New York, by the Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


W. J. Riley, formerly buyer of machinery, tools, 
ete., for the Covert Gear Co., Lockport, N. Y., has 
become efficiency engineer for the Dittmer Gear and 
Manufacturing Corporation, Lockport. 


Officers of the Lumen Bearing Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, were elected Dec. 3 as follows: William H. Barr, 
president and treasurer, C. H. Bierbaum, vice-president, 
and N. K. B. Patch, secretary. In addition to the 
officers the following were chosen directors: Thomas 
Parrock, H. B. Parrock, Kester Barr, L. B. McKelvey, 
J. F. Bonnell, and B. G. Parker. The company is now 
building unit A of its new plant in Poland Avenue, 
Youngstown, a building 105x140 ft. Bearings of an 
improved type will be manufactured and it is expected 
to commence production April 1. 


Gustav Botin, salesman at the Allied Machinery 
Co. of Paris, is now connected in the same capacity 
with J. Horsmann, Paris. 


C. T. L. Edwards has resigned as superintendent of 
blast furnaces of the Bethlehem plant of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. He entered the employ of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. in 1912, becoming superintendent of 
blast furnacs in June, 1918. He is succeeded by G. H. 
Hohl, formerly assistant superintendent of blast fur- 
naces. 


Leopold Tschirky, who has been assistant purchas- 
ing agent of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
has resigned to become connected with the General 
Refractories Co., at Philadelphia. Upon his gradua- 
tion from Cornell University in 1912, Mr. Tschirky 
went to the Bethlehem Steel Co., where he worked for 
a period in the machine shops and transportation de- 
partment, being transferred in Dee., 1914, to the pur- 
chasing department in charge of the purchase of all 
raw materials, machine tool, mill industrial and elec- 
trical equipment, as well as all construction and con- 
struction materials. 


H. N. Holdren of the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Stee? 
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Co. has been elected president of the Traffic and Trans- 
portation Association of Pittsburgh. Other officials 
elected are J. F. Strum, of the National Tube Co., 
treasurer; S. R. Hosmer of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., vice-president; A. C. Schweitzer of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., recording secretary; S. C. Corfield of the 
Columbia Steel and Shafting Co., financial secretary; 
H. B. Parmalee of the Carnegie Steel Co., custodian. 
Joseph G. Butler, Jr., vice-president of the Brier 
Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio., and a director of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, sustained a 
fractured rib and other minor injuries when struck 
by an automobile, Dec. 5. His injuries are not serious. 
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L. H. Treadway 


LYMAN H. TREADWAY, president The Peck, Stow & 
Willcox Co., Cleveland, and Southington, Conn., died at 
his home in Cleveland, Dec. 7, of heart disease after an 
illness of one day, aged 57 years. He was born in New 
Haven, Conn., March 27, 1862, but went to Cleveland 
short:y after his father, Augustine R. Treadway, had 
located in that city in 1880, and had organized the 
Willcox-Treadway Co. to manufacture hardware and 
mechanics’ tools. His son was given employment in 
that company’s plant as a packer, and learned the 
business from the ground up. Later the company was 
merged with The Peck, Stow & Willcox Co., at that time 
having plants at Southington, Plantsville, East Berlin 
and other nearby places. The company celebrated its 
100th anniversary Aug. 29 and 30 last at its Southing- 
ton plant with elaborate and fitting ceremonies. Mr. 
Treadway was actively associated with the company 
from his boyhood days, advancing to the presidency in 
1911 when his father retired. The latter died a few 
months later. Mr. Treadway was one of the most 
prominent citizens of Cleveland, and was closely allied 
with the city’s financial interests and actively asso- 
ciated in various organizations. At the time of his 
death he was vice-chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the fourth district. He was president of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 1907-8. 


ALEXANDER H. BOVARD, western sales manager of the 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, died at his home in the 
East End, Pittsburgh, on Friday, Nov. 28. He was 
born in Pittsburgh and was educated in the old Fourth 
Ward School, Allegheny, and in Park Institute and 
Western University of Pennsylvania. He was with the 
titer Conley Mfg. Co. from 1897 to 1912, retiring from 
that company as chief engineer of the structural de- 
partment to assume the same position with the Blaw 
Steel Construction Co., now the Blaw-Knox Co. He 
was a prominent structural engineer and was a pioneer 
and an authority in developing steel towers for power 
transmission. 

JAMES J. SULLIVAN, who for a long time was iden- 
tified with the steel and iron business, died Dec. 1, at 
the Charlesgate Hospital, Boston, after an illness of 
about a month. Mr. Sullivan’s business address was 
room 34, 70 Kilby street. He made his home at the 
Boston City Club. About a month ago he went to the 
hospital and underwent a serious surgical operation 
from which he never rallied. He was born in Boston 
67 years ago. Early in life he was employed at the 
Cunningham Boiler Works, Charlestown, Mass., and 
subsequently became a successful salesman. Some years 
ago he became the New England agent for the Cham- 
pion Rivet Co., Cleveland, and did a large business in 


on and steel as well. 


MiILes E. LEIGHTON, aged 60 years, died at his home 

Wilkinsburg, Pa., on Monday, Dec. 1, from pneu- 
monia. For 19 years he had been erecting engineer for 
the Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, having been pre- 
viously connected in the same capacity with a Chicago 
firm. His specialty was the erection of engines for 
steel plants in the United States and South American 
‘ountries. He recently returned from Porto Rico. 
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American Foundrymen’s Association May Meet 
in Newark Next Year 


The Gray Iron Club of New York and the Metropoli- 
tan Brass Association of New York were guests otf the 
Newark Foundrymen’s Association, Newark, N. J., at 
the Down Town Club in that city the evening of Dec. 3 
A turkey dinner was followed by an address by A. O. 
Backert, past-president American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, on “Some Recent Experiences in England and 
France,” based upon the speaker’s recent trip to those 
countries. There was an attendance of 110. The rep- 
resentatives of the three organizations present voted 
that they were in favor of having the 1921 convention 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association held in “the 
metropolitan district,” embracing New York, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, Newark and other neer-by cities, tne meet- 
ings to be held preferably in Newark, provided hotel 
and other accommodations prove adequate. 

A. N. Peterson, Brooklyn, president Gray Iron Club, 
gave a short talk in which he commented upon the 
lack of harmony among foundrymen in the past end the 
recent realization of the need for getting together. 
I'rederick H. Landolt, president Metropolitan Brass As- 
sociation, said that his organization had been in ex- 
istence a year, end he outlined its progress, telling of 
the introduction of cost systems among its members. 
Two new members were admitted into the Newark 
lFoundrymen’s Association: American Foundry Co. and 
E. Arthur Tutein. A. E. Barlow, Barfow Foundry, Inc., 
president of the local foundrymen’s organization, pre- 
sided. 


Structural Business at Milwaukee 


The Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee, has faken the 
contract to furnish between 800 and 900 tons of re.n- 
forcing bars for the construction of a $1,000,000 food 
products plant for the Uihlein Bros., Milwaukee. 

Kenosha, Wis., has rejected all bids taken in Sep- 
tember for the construction of a Strauss bascule bridge 
at Main Street. The lowest bid was $415,000, entered 
by the Edward E. Gillen Co., Racine and Milwaukee. 
The board of public works will take new bids next 
spring. B. C. Brennan is city engineer. 

Bids are being taken by the A. O. Smith Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, for the second unit of its extension 
program, 4750 tons. 

Contracts awarded recently to the Worden-Allen 
Co. are: A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, manufac- 
turing extension, 4500 tons; Newport Co., Carrollville, 
Wis., new buildings and general alterations, 400 tons; 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Hibbing, Minn., ore washing 
plant, 300 tons; Thomas Furnace Co., Milwaukee, skip 
hoist and ore bin, 300 tons; Pfister & Vogel Leather 
Co., Milwaukee, hide house, 500 tons; American Skein 
& Foundry Co., Racine, Wis., manufacturing building, 
175 tons. 


Brass Manufacturers Meet 


The National Association of Brass Manufacturers 
held its annual meeting at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
Dec. 5. Committees met morning and afternoon of 
Dec. 4. The meeting was addressed by William J. 
Wooley, director of the National Trade Extension Bu- 
reau, and Andrew Phelps, secretary United States 
Chamber of Commerce. The following officers for the 
year were elected: H. M. Gillette, Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent; R. H. Smith, Springfield, Mass., and A. C. San- 
ders, Chicago, vice-presidents; W. M. Webster, Chicago, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Operators Appeal to the Government 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., Dec. 9.—Several smaller opera- 
tors in the Connellsville region have appealed to Direc- 
tor General of Railroads Hines for relief, declaring they 
face bankruptcy unless they can secure immediate 
payment for coal seized by the Government and di- 
verted to other than the original consignees. It is de- 
clared that these operators are being forced to wait 
weeks for payment for their coal and consequently are 
unable to meet their payrolls and other obligations. 
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TOOL PLANTS SHUT DOWN 


Two in Central West Cease Operations 
Owing to Fuel Shortage 


Other Machine-Tool Manufacturers Are Seri- 
ously Affected—Demand for Equip- 
ment Continues Good 

Even before the drastic order of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration issued Monday, restricting manufacturing oper- 
itions to three days a week, the fuel shortage had hit 
the machine-tool industry, particularly in the Central 
West, where two plants were shut down completely 
last week, while others had curtailed production. 

Notwithstanding the perplexities of the present in- 
dustrial situation, the demand for machine tools con- 
nues unabated. Deliveries are being further extended 


has 


manufacturers to get their requirements placed so as to 


and this resulted in some haste on the part of 


nsure the earliest possible deliveries. 


Price advances are again noted, some tools now 


elling at higher than during the period of the war. 


Some manufacturers of power presses, boring mills, 
New York 
N YORK Lex 9 

Despite the unsettling effect of the situation upot 
istry, the demand for machine tools and allied equipment 
tinues exceptionally good This $s due in irge part 
vever, to the fact that deliveries on most well-established 
of tools cannot be had short of two to four months and 
nufacturers are looking ahead to a continued large de 
nd for their products when the atmosphere has cleared 
sold-up condition of many of the machine-tool plants has 
nulated a demand for second-hand machinery which som 
ilers describe as being of almost war proportions. There 


small and medium-sized tools 


fairly plentiful supply of 


of large tools there is a great scar One dealer, for 

mple, has been searching the count without su s 

find a used horizontal boring mill, floor type, with r 
6 in. bar. 

Inquiries for new machinery are being received by th 


New York trade at a very fair rate. Sales of machines are 
most cases in excess of output. For example, one plant 
hich produces about 170 mas hines of a certain type per 


month received orders in November for about 200 of these 


machines The same thing, in varying degree, is being dupli 
eated in scores of plants Prices are stiffening, and n 

machine tools are now being quoted at prices higher thar 
were asked during the war. A well-known turret lathe has 


been advanced 7%4 per cent, effective at once 


is one of the most active buyers 
upright drilling machines, but 
various types will be re 
Rochester N Y 
ymtract for 


The General Electric Co. 
Its latest inquiry calls for 27 
considerable more equipment of 

ired for the company’s new plants at 

d Decatur, Ind. At the 

motors will be filled. 

The Willys 
buy for additions to its plant, and later on it is expected that 
Auto-Lite Co.'s 


latter plant large ce 


Corporation, Elizabeth, N. J., continues to 


st of tools will be built for the Electric . 
nt at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., which is a unit of the Willys 


The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., 
as having purchased about 


ganization. 

h was mentioned last week 
000,000 worth of equipment, of which about 
; bought from one company, still has some machine 
r brake department, its re- 
ball-bearing department 


$600.000 worth 


tools 


to buy, particularly for its coast 
nt purchases having been for the 

Among other companies which are active in the market 
re the Nathan Mfg. Co. New York, which has received 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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planers, universal grinders, engine and precision lathes 
have advanced prices about 10 per cent. One line of 
heavy duty drilling machines has been correspondingly 
advanced, and a maker of turret lathes has announced 
a new price 7% per cent higher. 

Electric Co. is one of the most active 
buyers and its inquiries are being figured on in several 


The General 


centers. Purchases will be made for new plants at 
N. Y., and Ind. The Willys Cor- 


poration, Elizabeth, N. J., continues to buy tools on a 


Rochester, Decatur, 
fairly large scale. There is a large inquiry in the New 
York market for a naval air station in Greece. The 
Newport Dry Dock Co. is in- 
quiring for 25 or 30 tools in the Philadelphia and New 
York markets. The Nathan Mfg. Co., New York, has 
issued an inquiry for 25 to 30 lathes, milling machines, 
The Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., An- 


ro 


sonia, Conn., is inquiring for 72 tools. 


News Shipbuilding & 


shapers, ete. 


At Cleveland there is a large inquiry from the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, for equip- 
ping a rim plant and machine shop. Among other tools 
19 boring mills are inquired for. The Simmons Co., 
Kenosha, Wis., has been a large buyer in Chicago. 
The Co., Clinton, 
smal] 


Climax Engineering 


list out. 


lowa, has a 


quotations On 25 to 30 lathes, milling machines, shapers and 

‘ther tools; the De Laval Cream Separator Co., Poughkeep- 

e, N. ¥ which is adding to its equipment; the Air Redue- 

nm Co., New York, which has bought a small lot of tools 

its Jersey City plant. and the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 

New York, which has a list of 15 to 20 tools, on which bids 
I £ Dbtained 


Export trade is not particularly active, but a fair demand 
ming from the Far East and South Ameri- 
An officer of the Royal Hellenic Naval League 
Greece is in this country to confer with Alfred Herbert. 
egard to complete equipment for a naval alr 


in Greece 


for machines is « 


sta- 
This list was first figured on in England, but 


owing to the high prices for machinery prevailing there a 
portion, at least, of the business may come to the United 
States 

The Standard Oil Co. of New York has inquired for two 
vertical boring mills for its Long Island City plant 


The crane market is much slower than 


past 


it has been for 
several large orders are pending, but sales 
ire small and chiefly for light cranes. Few domestic inquir- 
inquiries have dropped off 
manufacturers are expecting 
onditions to prevail until the first of the year Although the 
Terminal & Dock Co. recently made inquiries 
for 34 cranes for the two docks at Staten Island, which it is 
of New York for 30 years, recent 
changes in the contract are said to place the purchases of 
these cranes in the hands of the city. The cranes will be of 
bout 3-ton capacity. The Wharf and Dock Commission of 
Texas, is contemplating the purchase of several 
wharves. The Phelps-Dodge 
Bisbee, Ariz., will be in the 
market shortly for about 15 cranes, ranging from 26-ton to 
The Hart-Parr Co. Charles City, 
a crane for scrap handling 


ome time 


es are in the market and export 


nsiderably Crane present 


Pan-American 


to lease from the city 


Beaumont 
ulditional cranes for the city 
Co., building a new smelter at 
0- and 
nquiring for 


60-ton lowa, is 


The Barge Canali 
an inquiry out for four 3-ton jib cranes for 
Chureh, Kerr & Co., New York. 
are inquiring for three 3-ton electric cranes, 48-ft. span, for 
the John Simmons & Co. pliant The industrial department 
of the United States Navy Yard at Portsmouth, N. H., is in 
the market for a 5-ton, steam, tower crane, with 47-ft. radius 
ind 35-ft for 15-ft. gage track. In the export 
field, a manufacturer has an inquiry for two 10-ton hand 
power cranes from Ecuador, and through an exporter an in- 
quiry is in the market for one 230-tofi radial crane with 57-ft 
span and a 68-ton radial crane 


Commission has 


Brooklyn Westinghouse 


clearance, 
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Henry C. Griffin & Co., Inc., New York, operating a mill- 
wrighting shop at 143-45 Varick Street, has acquired prop- 
erty at 61-63 Vandam Street, extending through to Charlton 
Street, about 50 x 200 ft., as site for two four-story buildings 
for its own use. 

Frank P. Green, Inc., New York, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000 by C. W. Green, M. H. Grae and 
G. L. English, 60 Wall Street, to manufacture sewing ma- 
chines and parts. 

The Standard Button Machine Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by H. P. Livermore, 
J. H. Griswold and A. P. Nevin, 30 Church Street. 

The Couch-Haas Motors Corporation, 1537 Bedford Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, manufacturer of automobile parts, etc., has 
awarded a contract to Louis Gold, Court Street, for a two- 
story factory, 80 x 185 ft., at Henry and William streets, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

The Certain-Teed Products Corporation, 233 Broadway, 
New York, manufacturer of roofing, etc., with plant at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been negotiating with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Perth Amboy, N. J., for the establishment of a new 
branch plant in that section. 

The Gordon Radiator Co., 154 West Eighteenth Street, 
New York, has construction under way on a two-story con- 
crete plant, 100 x 262 ft., on Wales Avenue, near 143d Street, 
to cost about $60,000. 

The Hemco Electric Mfg. Co., New York, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by A. M. Ber- 
genthal, G. Price and W. S. Allen, 55 East Sixty-fifth Street, 
to manufacture electric supplies and equipment. 

The Begley Mechanical Corporation, New York, has been 


incorporated with a capital of $300,000 by W. J. Begley, 


E. W. Ernst, Jr., and F. P. Hennessy, 200 West Twenty- 
third Street, to manufacture electrical products, 

The New York & Queens Electric Light & Power Co., 
444 Jackson Avenue, Long Island City, will build a one- 


story automobile garage and repair works, 38 x 100 ft., for 
company trucks and cars, on South Padde Street, near Jane 
Street, to cost about $150,000, including equipment. 

The Paul Wenger Corporation, New York, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $250,000 by A. E. Cohen, M. 
Sack and H. W. Fisher, 152 Second Avenue, to manufacture 
iron and steel products. 

Woert and 
brass 


The Cox Brass Mfg. Co., Van North Pearl 
streets, Albany, N. Y., manufacturer of automobile 
specialties will build a two-story addition, 38 x 46 ft. 


The Adirondack Machine Co., Whitehall, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by D. E. Brett, 
J. J. Doran and E. M. Finch to manufacture machinery and 
tools. 

Fire, Nov. 21, destroyed the foundry and forge shop at 
the State prison, Ossining, N. Y., with loss, including equip- 
ment, reported at $200,000. 

B. Hennessey, New Scotland Avenue, Albany, N. Y., has 
had plans prepared for a one-story machine shop, 124 x 150 
ft., at 252-66 Bradford Street, to cost about $40,000. 


The Magnolia Metal Co., 115 Bank Street, New York, has 
had plans prepared for a new plant at Elizabeth, N. J. 

The Millville Cast Iron Products Co., 135 East Main 
Street, Millville, N. J., will build a new one-story foundry, 
50 x 150 ft., at Eighth and Railroad streets. A one-story 
crane building, 75 x 150 ft., to cost $25,000, will also be 
erected. 

The Rydon Tire & Rubber Asbury Park, 
N. J., recently incorporated with a capital of $750,000, has 
acquired a local site for its proposed plant, to be erected on 
the unit plan, with first unit of 250 automobile tires and 
tubes per day capacity. Lionel Emdin, Deal, N. J., former 
president, the Delion Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, is presi- 
dent, and Edgar T. Haaren, Asbury Park, is treasurer. 

The Elco Co., Avenue A, Bayonne, N. J., manufacturer of 
motor boats, launches, etc., has filed plans for a concrete and 
steel addition to cost about $45,000. 

Baker & Co., Inc., 54 Austin Street, Newark, N. J., manu- 
facturer of platinum, etc., has filed plans for improvements 
to cost $90,000. 

The Simon-Gartler Corporation, 240 Livingston Street, 
Newark, N. J., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $125,000 by Samuel Gartler, Henry Wasserman and Harry 
Bennet, to manufacture metal skylights, cornices, ete. 

The Eastern Foundry Co., 152 Main Street, South River, 
N. J., recently incorporated with a capital stock of $350,000 
and affiliated with the company of same name operating a 
plant at Jamesburg, is planning for a new foundry on a 
local site. The plant will aggregate about 40,000 sq. ft., 
and is estimated to cost $100,000. It will specialize in the 
production of piano plates and similar castings, with equip- 
ment to give employment to about 200 men. 
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The Sinclair Oil & Refining Corporation, 120 Broadwa 
New York, has acquired property aggregating about 44 
acres of land at Linden, N. J., in the Tremlay Point distri 
fronting on Staten Island Sound, as a site for a new o 
refinery. 

The Standard Ordnance Corporation, 115 Broadway, Ney 
York, has acquired the plant heretofore occupied by th: 
National Carbon Co., Carbon Place, Jersey City, N. J., for a 
branch works. 

The Diamond Electric Specialties Corporation, 27 Wes 
Twentieth Street, New York, manufacturer of batteries 
flashlights, etc., has acquired a three-story factory at 101-10: 
South Orange Avenue, cerner of Richmond Street, Newark 
N. J., 65 x 100 ft., for a new works. The new owner wil! 
take possession early in January. Frank M. Rosenfeld is 
president. 

The Divine Brothers Co., Utica, N. Y., metal finishing 
engineer and manufacturer of metal-finishing equipment 
has increased its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000 to 
take care of its increasing business. It has purchased addi 
tional property, and as soon as building conditions will war- 
rant, it expects to erect a large plant addition. B. H. Divine 
is president. 

The I. H. Dexter Co., 27 Walker Street, New York, manu 
facturer of flexible couplings, has removed its works to its 
new factory at Goshen, N. Y., where output will be more 
than doubled, 

The Electrical Copying Machine Corporation, New York, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $125,000 by J 
Baum, H. Steingard and A. A. Walter, 120 Broadway, to 
manufacture electric-operated machinery. 

The Ofeldt Gas Fired Boiler Co., Nyack, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by M. V. 
Bryant, E. G. and F. A, Ofeldt, to manufacture boilers. 


The McEwen Tire Ventilator Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by P. D. Roll- 
haus, T. H. Anderson and T. C. Russ, 233 Broadway, New 
York. 

The Fine Wire Insulating Co., Albany, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by M. D. Shiv- 
erick, F. H. and D. H. Tyler, to manufacture wire and wire 
insulation products. 


William B. Elliott & Son., Inc., Garwood, N. J., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by William B. 
Elliott, William B. Elliott, Jr., and George A. Elliott, to 
manufacture electric welding equipment. 


The Standard Tool & Machine Co., Newark, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Adam 
Jacobus and Aomauld Stagerwald, to manufacture tools and 
machinery. 


The New Jersey Blower & Mfg. Co., 187 Ogden Street, 
Newark, N. J., has filed notice of organization to manufac- 
ture blower systems and sheet-metal products. A. J. Leitch 
and William H. Shea head the company. 


The Northern New York Foundry & Machine Co., Glens 
Falls, N. Y., has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to 
$50,000. 


The Empire Tube & Steel Corporation, New York, has 
been incorporated by G. C. Sprague, A. H. Haaren and H. V. 
Crawford, 120 Broadway, to manufacture iron and steel 
products. 

Catalogs Wanted 

Fillespie Brothers & Co., 11 Broadway, New York, desire 
catalogs in heavy hardware lines for a client in the West 
Indies. 


New England 
Boston, Dec. 8. 


Machine-tool buying in large lots has fallen off and the 
market is quiet. A good business, however is noted in single 
machines. The General Electric Co., United Shoe Machinery 
Co. and others have signified their intention of holding, until 
1920, orders for equipment. This policy is not based on ex- 
pectations of lower prices, but largely on the uncertaiuty 
due to the coal situation. The Stevens-Duryea Co., Chico- 
pee, Mass., has bought gages and other preliminary equip- 
ment, but probably will not purchase machine-tools until 
late this month or January. The American Radiator Co. is 
undecided whether to build its new Boston warehouse or 
manufacturing plant first, a decision largely depending on 
its ability to get raw materials. The Boston & Albany Rail- 
road the past few days bought some equipment, but the New 
England railroads as a whole are not in the market. Less 
activity is noted for second-hand machines, but the market 
is by no means quiet and prices hold well. 

Activity in the textile machinery industry continues. 
One of the largest concerns in the State, finding its capacity 
inadequate to the demand, has placed orders for machinery 
with outside interests. The G. N. Goodspeed Machine Co. 
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Winchendon, Mass., has just bought a lathe and is in the 
market for other equipment. The company is sold ahead 
for about a year and is contemplating the erection of a new 
factory. The United Drug Co. is buying mixing and other 
machines for its new Western plant. The cutting off of 
sugar supplies has caused a slowing up in the buying of ma- 
chines by candy manufacturers. The Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation has bought additional equipment for 
its Dean Works, but has not completed its purchases. The 
Pittsburgh office of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
is still buying equipment for its East Springfield plant, hav- 
ing contracted for several lathes the past week. The Brown 
& Sharpé Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., has recently bought a 
small amount of equipment. The Bosch Magneto Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., has placed orders for four special double-end 
lathes and considerable other equipment. It is far behind 
on deliveries. The Northway Motor Co., Natick, Mass., has 
just bought six lathes and miscellaneous machines for its new 
factory now in course of erection, but has not covered al] its 
requirements. It is producing about five cars per week. 
The Whitney Machine Co., Winchester, Mass.. manufacturer 
of leather machinery, has contracted for several upright 
drills. The Gillespie Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., which re- 
cently placed orders for several machines, has just taken on 
additional equipment. The Maine Electric Co., Portland, Me., 
has closed for a spindle drill, horizontal boring mill and other 
equipment. 

It is announced that the Victory plant at Squantum, 
Quincy, Mass., will be retained as a permanent naval base 
and a force of about 2500 will be employed. 

A contract has been let for a new factory for the Hart- 
ford Special Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

The Watertown Pressed Steel Co., Watertown, 
capital of $150,000, has been chartered. Arthur E. 
74 West Pine Street, Newton, Mass., is president. 


with a 
Quilty, 


The Otis Co., Palmer, Mass., has awarded a contract for 
the erection of a repair shop at its Three Rivers plant. 


A charter has been granted the W. T. Fisher Co., Inc., to 
manufacture machinery, tools, etc. James Wilkinson, 625 
River Street, Mattapan, Boston, is president. The company 
has a capital of $50,000. 

The Manufacturers Foundry Co., Railroad Hill, Water- 
bury, Conn., has let a contract for an addition to its factory, 
work to begin at once. 


The Bliss Rubber Co., Boston and Providence, with a cap- 
ital of $5,000, has been chartered to manufacture tires, rims, 
automobile parts and accessories. Albert Bliss, 130 Empire 
Street, Providence, is president. 


Albert F. Lineoln, 10 Spring Street, Taunton, Mass., has 
awarded a contract for the erection of a machine shop and 
foundry. 


The Boston Mill Supply Co., Inc., has bought the build- 
ings and land at 1046-1048 Harrison Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. 


The L. and L. Automobile Accessories Corporation, Hart- 
ford, with a capital stock of $25,000, has been organized to 
manufacture automobile parts and accessories. 


The Universal Winding Co., Auburn, R. I, has awarded 
contract for the erection of an addition to its foundry. 


Work has been started on the new machine room of the 
Valley Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., 
has purchased the auger bit department of the Lebanon 
Machine Co., Lebanon, N. H., which will be moved to New 
Haven. The Lebanon Machine Co. retains its Lebanon prop- 
erty and wiil continue to operate its foundry and machine 
shop. 

A contract for a new factory has been let by the J. H. 
Sessions & Sons Co., Bristol, Conn., manufacturer of trunk 
hardware. <A large factory is being constructed for the 
company. 


Permission has been granted by the city of New Britain, 
Conn., to the Fafnir Ball Bearing Co. for a new factory. 


The William Schollhorn Co., New Haven, Conn., manu- 
facturer of hardware and cutlery, is to build an addition to 
its factory that will give employment to 100 additional 
people. 


Stone & Webster have been awarded a contract by the 
Crane Co., Chicago, manufacturer of valves and plumbing 
supplies, to design and construct a combined manufacturing 
and foundry building, 80 x 500 ft., three stories, of reinforced 
concrete and steel on concrete pile foundations, at their 
West End plant, Bridgeport, Conn. Construction has been 
started and is under the direction of the Stone & Webster 
Boston office. 


The Vermont Farm Machinery Co., Bellows Falls, Vt., 
founded in 1868, has been taken over by the Vermont Farm 
Machine Corporation, a new concern with a capital stock of 
$1,200,000, divided equally into common and preferred stock. 
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The officers are: Nathan G. Williams, Bellows Falls, presi- 
dent, general manager and treasurer; James S. Williams, 
tlastonbury, Conn., vice-president; J. A. Pearson, Bellows 
Falls, vice-president and assistant treasurer; H. J. Searles, 
Bellows Falls, secretary 

The General Electric Co.’s plant at Windsor, Conn., is to 
be doubled in size. A new building with about 40,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space will be erected. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 9. 

Philadelphia machinery dealers are doing a fair amount 
of business, though there has been no exceptionally large 
buying. The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co, 
with office in the Woolworth Building, New York, has issued 
a list of 25 to 30 miscellaneous tools for replacements. The 
buying will probably be done in Philadelphia. Another ship- 
yard which has been in the market for a few tools is the 
Union Shipbuilding Co., Baltimore. There have been a few 
railroad inquiries, but no business of importance is being 
closed. ‘The International Motor Co. has bought a few tools 
for its plant at Allentown, Pa. The Traylor Engineering & 
Mfg. Co., also of Allentown, has bought some equipment for 
the manufacture of tractors. A company at Paulsboro, N. J., 
will also engage in the manufacture of tractors. The Dupont 
Motors Corporation, Wilmington, Del., will soon buy equip- 
ment for the manufacture of passenger automobiles. The 
American Engineering Co., Philadelphia, and the 8S. S. EB. 
Co., Philadelphia, have come into the market for tools, the 
latter having plans to engage in the manufacture of oil-well 
equipment. The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., machinery manu- 
facturer, Baltimore, has bought a small list of new equip- 
ment. The District of Columbia school board has issued a 
list of tools required for a vocational school. 


A. B. Landis & Sons have engaged in a jobbing machine 
shop business and will specialize in grinding operations. Mr. 
Landis was formerly connected with the machine-tool con- 
cerns at Waynesboro, Pa., which bear his name. The firm 
has a temporary office at 7736 Norwood Avenue, Philadel- 
phia. 


The Standard Tin Foil Corporation, Cedar and Tioga 
streets, Philadelphia, has awarded a contract to the Austin 
Co., Bulletin Building, for a two-story brick plant, 130 x 260 
ft., to cost about $200,000 with equipment. 


The Wicaco Screw & Machine Works, Inc., Seventh and 
Wood streets, Philadelphia, has acquired property, about 
250 x 300 ft., at Stenton Avenue and Louden Street, from the 
American Metal Works, and has had plans prepared for the 
erection of a plant there to cost about $100,000. It will be 
one and two stories, of brick and concrete, 82x 206 ft. 


The Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., Ontario and C 
streets, Philadelphia, has filed plans for a three-story factory 
addition, 50 x 219 ft., to cost $40,000. 


Hedler & Sherman, Inc., Philadelphia, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $30,000 by William Hayn, 
Jr., Whitemarsh, and associates, to manufacture electrical 
appliances and equipment. 


The Gray Iron Foundry Co., Reading, Pa., has awarded 
a contract to William B. Spatz, Reading, for a one-story 
foundry addition to cost about $22,000. It will be 60 x 92 ft. 
A, L. Frame is president. 


The Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Twenty-fifth Street and 
Hunting Park Avenue, Philadelphia, manufacturer of steel 
automobile bodies, etc., has arranged for an increase of 
$2,000,000 in its capital, making a total capitalization of 
$4,251,700. The company will build a four-story, reinforced- 
concrete addition, 100x300 ft., to cost about $500,000, in- 
cluding equipment. 


The Philadelphia Electric Co., Tenth and Chestnut streets, 
Philadelphia, has completed plans for its proposed reinforced 
concrete power plant at Beach and Palmer streets, 130 x 197 
ft., to cost about $2,500,000, including electrical machinery. 
Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass., will be the engineers. 


The Bacon Motor Corporation, New Castle, Pa., recently 
incorporated with a capital of $1,500,000, has acquired a lo- 
cal site of 21 acres for its proposed plant for the manufac- 
ture of pleasure automobiles. F. C. Van Der Loff, Butler, 
Pa., formerly connected with the automobile department of 
the Standard Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, and F. W. Bacon, 
New Castle, head the company. 

The American Locomotive Co., Chester, Pa., will build 
a one-story power plant at its local foundries, 80x 100 ft., 
on East Dunkirk Street. 

The Gulden, Nute & McGehee Co., Chambersburg, Pa., 
has acquired the foundry and machine shop of Calvin Gil- 
bert, Gettysburg. The machinery and equipment will be re- 
moved to Chambersburg, and installed for local operation. 

The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, 115 
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* 
t Broadway, New York, is reported to be planning for the Conducted by Robert C. Turnbull, trustee. The plant, wit 
; reopening and operation of its plant at Hazleton, Pa., used ¢@uipment, has been valued at $100,000. It has been clos 
é during the war for the production of shells, following the for some time, and plans for a resumption of operations a, 
i relinquishment of Government control. The plant has been Under way. 
shut down for about a year past and at one time gave em- The Killington Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has in 
: ployment to about 5000 persons creased its capital stock to $30,000. 
: The Lebanon Steel Co., Lebanon Street, Lebanon, Pa., The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., has let con 
: has had plans drawn for a one-story air compressor works, tract to the Kearns Construction Co., Builders Exchange 
; 33 x 39 ft. Buffalo, for extension of its building No. 32 at Buffalo 
The Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, Pa., has inaugu- Avenue and Eighteenth Street, to cost $30,000. 
: rated operations in its new machine shop at White Haven, The Automatic Tire Machine Corporation, Buffalo, has 
i comprising a large extension to its works at this location: been incorporated with a capitalization of $1,500,000. The 
: : The Electric Co., Williamsport, Pa., has been incorporated directors are Seward H. Millener, Ellicott Square Building, 
i with a capital stock of $30,000 by Allen C. Drew, Myrtle C. W. A. Schaffer and H. G. BE, Smith. 
’ 4 Drew and Eugene A. Shaffer to manufacture electrical 
: *% machinery. 
' : R. F. Sedgley, Inc., Philadelphia, capitalized at $75,000. ® 
: has been incorporated to manufacture firearms, wrenches Pittsburgh 
a srt Rage goon vndionarrentrigs = aoa Fifteenth Street, PITTSBURGH, Dec. 8 
; , phia, is the principal incorporator. The local machinery market is referred to as very active 
i in inquiries, but the amount of new business being closed is 
not very heavy. Machinery dealers here believe a good deal 
Buffalo of pending business will not be closed until after Jan. 1. 
Makers of machine tools claim that for some months they 
BUFFALO, Dec. 8. have been doing business on a very small margin, and are 
The Johnson Rim & Parts Co., 714 Ellicott Square Build- now strongly inclined to get more money for machine tools, 
ing, Buffalo, recently incorporated with a capitalization of and recently prices on the standard makes of cranes went 
$250,000, has purchased a site of 17% acres on the Erie up about 5 per cent, aS compared with about a month ago 
Railroad at Delaware Avenue and the City Athletic Field, Makers also state that, owing to steadily increasing costs, 
upon which it will build a plant. Contract has been awarded they will have to get still higher prices for machine tools 
to Huntley & Derdenger, Electric Building, Buffalo, for the ‘® allow them a fair profit. The largest local inquiry in the 
first unit, 60 x 180 ft. The company will make steel rims market for cranes is the Follansbee Brothers Co., which 
for automobiles and automobile parts, Preston Large, Jr., calls for 12 or more large electric cranes for its new sheet 
is president; Charles E. Johnson, vice-president and gen- mill plant at Toronto, Ohio; but these have not been closed. 
eral manager. Local concerns building heavy rolling-mill and machine- 
The Guilford Mfg. Co.. 225 Guilford Street, Buffalo, will works semper report they are filled up for several months 
: soli a Snide hous teen i ahead, one large interest stating it has all the work on its 
books it can possibly get out in the next year. This par- 
The Killington Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has in- ticular company has taken recently several large contracts 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $30,000. for steel-works equipment for France, but is not prepared 
4 The machine shop addition at the Pierce plant of the to give out the details. No general lists of machine tools 
: American Radiator Co., Elmwood Avenue and the New are in this market at present, but there is a very large 
; York Central Railroad Belt Line, Buffalo, will be 100 x amount of general inquiry, and dealers say this machinery 
220 ft., two stories, and cost $35,000. will be bought sooner or later, much of it probably early in 
The American Laundry Machine Co., Rochester, has had the new year. 
7 plans drawn for a machine shop, 161 x 198 ft., two stories. The Follansbee Brothers Co., Pittsburgh, now building 
: The Sinclair Oil Refining Co., 111 West Washington a sheet-mill plant at Toronto, Ohio, has placed an order for 
: Street, Chicago, is having plans prepared for an oil distribut- two 1500-hp. sheet-mill motors with the Allis-Chalmers Co., 
ing plant to be built on the New York State Barge Canal at Milwaukee, through its Pittsburgh office, and has also placed 
Syracuse at an estimated cost of $200,000. an order for one 2000-hp. reversing continuous rating rolling- 
mt 4 ; ; mill motor, together with fly-wheel motor and generator set 
} The Muson Mill Machinery Co., Utica, N. Y., will erect 


with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 


é a two-story factory. W. Bb. Foster of the Foster Brothers anq the contract for the sheet-mill gear drive has been placed 


Mfg. Co., 807 Broad Street, is president. 


ey with the Falk Co., Milwaukee, Wis. The Follansbee Brothers 
7. The Aluminum Castings Co., Buffalo, will build an addi- Co. has inquiries out for seven large electric cranes. The 
Bs tion to its plant at Elmwood Avenue and the Erie Railroad Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co., Pittsburgh, is in the market 


at a cost of $30,000. for complete crane equipment for its plant at Coraopolis, Pa. 


The Auto Products Mfg. Co a The Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, now building a 
building permits for two brick factory buildings, to be erected now plant at Maryville, Tenn., has placed contracts for two 
at Elmwood and Hinman avenues at a cost of $18,000. electric cranes. 

The Allegheny Gear Works, Northside, Pittsburgh, will 


The Erie County Traction Corporation, Buffalo, has been ; bias - . 
‘ I build a one-story plant addition, 80 x 125 ft., at an estimated 


incorporated with a capital stock of $450,000 by R. B. Aus- 


. . , : cost of $50,000. Some new equipment will be needed. 
\ tin, E. L. Frost and J. L. Cummings. A power house and 5 D 
an electric trolley line from Buffalo to East Aurora are to The Pittsburgh Rivet Co., Pittsburgh, has made a long 
be built. lease for some ground adjacent to its plant, and is making 





plans for a new building 100 x 100 ft., for increasing the 
manufacture of its present products. It will be in the market 


for considerable new equipment for the manufacture of nuts, 
The Erie Motor Truck Mfg. Co., Commerce Building, Erie, bolts and rivets. 
Pa., recently organized, has increased its capital stock from 


The General Electric Co. will build a new machine shop 
in connection with its Erie, Pa., works. 


‘ 
F 





The Yough Electric Co. is making plans for a new electric 


gar $50,000 to $1,000,000. Plans are now under way to con- power plant at Connellsville, Pa., requiring new equipment. 

y struct a new concrete building next spring. L. H. Heiman 
- is president: J. J. Harvey, vice-president and general man- The Crane Co., 636 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
+ ager: J. H. Rastatter, treasurer, and H. C. Liebau, secre- manufacturer of valves, steam specialties, etce., has had 
tary. plans prepared for a new one-story pipe shop, 193 x 375 ft., 


at Twenty-fourth Street and the Allegheny Valley Railroad, 
Pittsburgh. 


shied 
& 


The Dittmer Gear & Mfg. Corporation, incorporated with 


a capital stock of $175,000, has purchased a site at Lock- 


port, N. Y., 252 x 264 ft., at Green and Grand streets and The Pittsburgh Fuse Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, has been in- 
will construct a plant of steel, brick and concrete of 22,000 corporated in Delaware with a capital stock of $100,000 by 
sq. ft. floor space. Plans call for a completed structure by A. F. Baum, Robert H. Mollenaux and E. M. Ryan to manu- 
January, when production will be started on the manufac- facture fuses, etc. 

ture of transmission gears. A. H. Dittmer, for about three The W. R. Case & Sons Cutlery Co., Bradford, Pa., is 
years director of production and purchases of the Covert reported considering the erection of a plant addition. 


Gear Co., Lockport, N. Y., is president The Star Bronze Foundry & Machine Co., 525 Aspen 


The Herschell-Spillman Motor Co., North Tonawanda, Street, Pittsburgh, has commenced the installation of a new 
N. Y., manufacturer of automobile trucks, tractors, etc., has machine shop to be used for the manufacture of oil-well 


Ris " arranged for a preferred stock issue of $750,000. T. J. equipment. It recently installed a new brass melting fur- 
a \ Wilson is chairman of the board of directors. nace for light casting work, and has provided other equip- 
Ci The property of the Bath Machine Works, Bath, N. Y., ment to handle castings up to about 1000 Ib. G. M. Rigby 
‘. which has been involved in bankruptcy, has been acquired is president. 

ey by H. R. Hood and Homer Strong, Rochester, at a sale The Carnegie Co., First Street and Elisworth Avenue, 
| ¥ 
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Carnegie, Pa., has arranged for the sale of considerable 
machinery and equipment formerly used at the local plant 
of the Aetna Chemical Co. The material includes engines, 
pumps, drying machinery, evaporators, etc. 

The Standard Machine Co., Huntington, W. Va., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000 by F. M. 
Burgess, J. W. Thornbury and W. A. Milland to manufac- 
ture mining machinery and mill equipment. 

The Sharon Iron & Metal Co., Mercer County, Pa., has 
hanged its name to the Sharon Warren Iron & Metal Co 

The Sommerville [ron & Bronze Co., Pittsburgh, has 
changed its name to the Sommerville Co 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 8 

Domestic orders for machine tools are coming in at a 
steady rate, and most plants are operating on full time. 
Foreign business continues slow, due to the rate of exchange 
ind ocean shipping difficulties. The general estimate of the 
amount of export business for the current year will run 
close to 20 per cent, although some firms show an average 
onsiderably above this. Makers of portable electric drills 
ind grinding machines are running full time, and state that 
business is holding up remarkably well for this season of 
the year. Jobbing foundries have all the work they can 
handle, but a few are somewhat apprehensive as to a future 
coke supply. 

No manufacturing firms in this city or vicinity have as 
vet been compelled to close on account of a shortage of coal, 
although a number of plants are running low and unless 
relief is afforded soon will be compelled to suspend opera- 
tions. The Oakley colony plants, supplied by a central 
power station there, will be able to operate on full time 
fully a week longer, when it is hoped some change for the 
better in the fuel situation may take place. 

The new plant of the Trailmobile Co., Oakley, a Cincin- 
nati suburb, is nearing completion, and installation of ma- 
chinery will begin at an early date. 

Work will commence soon on an addition to the plant 
of the Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincinnati. 

The Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio, will 
build a machine shop addition estimated to cost $13,000. 

The Middletown Artificial Ice & Coal Co., Middletown, 
Ohio, has increased its capital stock to $225,000, and has let 
contract for a 150-ton ice plant. It will also install coal 
handling equipment, 

The Dayton-Wright Airplane Co., Dayton, Ohio, will 
erect an addition to its power plant on Coleman Avenue. 

The addition to the plant of the Standard Register Co., 
Dayton, is nearing completion, and the installation of ma- 
chinery will begin at an early date. 

The Domestic Engineering Corporation, Dayton, will add 
another unit to its plant, which will enable it to increase its 
capacity nearly 50 per cent. 

The Springfield Light, Heat & Power Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, is preparing to add equipment which will double its 
present capacity. 

The Thompson Grinder Co., Springfield, will build an 
addition to its plant at an early date. 


The new plant of the Henderson Tire & Rubber Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has been completed and operations will begin 
before the end of the month. 


The John Immel & Sons Co., Columbus, Ohio, maker of 
automobile bodies, has let contract for a manufacturing 
building, 250 x 350 ft. A power plant will also be erected. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has secured permits for 
three additions to its shops at Columbus, Ohio. 


The American Road Machinery Co., Delphos, Ohio, has 
commenced work on two additions to its plant. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 8. 

The demand for machinery continues heavy, with little 
evidence of the usual let-up in December. The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is in the market for equip- 
ment for its large rim plant and machine shop. Its com- 
plete needs are not known, as lists have not been sent out, 
but. the requirements include 19 boring mills. Automobile 
manufacturers are still buying considerable equipment in 
small lots and the demand for turret lathes from this 
ource is quite active. A large volume of business in presses, 
mostly for automobile bodies and frames, is being placed in 
this district, the Cleveland office of the E. W. Bliss Co. 
alone taking five orders for over 50 presses, aggregating 
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more than $500,000, in the past 10 days. Among companies 
buying equipment for extensions is the Mullins Body Cor- 
poration, Salem, Ohio. 


A number of price advances were made the past week. 
Press manufacturers have marked up prices 10 per cent and 
Similar advances have been made by some manufacturers of 
boring mills, planers, universal grinding machines and engine 
and precision lathes. There has been some advance on one 
line of heavy duty drilling machines. 

The Franz Foundry & Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $400,000 by C. Franz 
and others to manufacture rubber-making machinery. It has 
purchased a plant in Barberton, Ohio, and contemplates mak- 
ing extensions. The officers are: C. Franz, president; C. W. 
Franz, vice-president; J. A. Brittain, secretary, and Ward 
H. Parry, treasurer Cc. Franz was secretary of the J. K 
Williams Co., Akron, for many years 

The Riddle Mfg. Co., Ravenna, Ohio, will be incorporated 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000 to succeed the Riddle 
Coach & Hearse Co. It will erect a new plant for the manu- 
facture of funeral cars and other lines of motor vehicles 
Cc. G. Bentley will be president, H. W. Riddle vice-president, 
and George H tobison, secretary of the old company, will 
be secretary, treasurer and general manager. 

The Cuyahoga Falls plant of the Atlantic Foundry Co., 
Akron, Ohio, recently burned, will be rebuilt at once. 

The Peerless Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio, will erect 
a one-story addition, 100 x 200 ft., at an estimated cost of 
$150,000 


The Refrigerator Engineering Co., Toledo, Ohio, has ac- 
quired a 7%4-aecre site on Dorr Street, near the plant of the 
Toledo Bridge & Crane Co., on which it will erect a factory 
for the manufacture of refrigerating plants. The company 
is now located in the Toledo Factories Building. 

The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., Findlay, Ohio, will 
build a new foundry, 200x100 ft., for the manufacture of 
gray iron and steel castings 

The Acme Specialty Co., Toledo, will erect a three-story 
factory, 45 x 100 ft 

The Rummell Mfg. Co., Findlay, Ohio, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $75,000 by W. R. Rummell 
& Co., to manufacture spark plugs. 

The Bucyrus Machine & Tool Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, has com- 
menced the erection of an addition, 36x 120 ft., to be used 
as a machine shop and offices 

The Dangler Stove Co., Cleveland, plans a one-story ad- 
dition, 50 x 200 ft. 


The Findlay Engineering Co., Findlay, Ohio, has pur- 
chased the property of the Findlay Iron & Coal Co. It is 
announced that the new owners will erect a foundry. 


The Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, is erecting a two- 
story machine shop addition, 22 x 126 ft. 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 8 


The G. & J. Tire Co., Indianapolis, has bought about a 
block of land adjoining its property for extensions, and 
work has been started on a five-story building, 110 x 400 ft. 
A new power house is nearing completion W. B. Harding 
is president. The United States Rubber Co. is the parent 
organization. 


The Marine Tire & Rubber Co. of Indiana has been in- 
corporated at Winchester, Ind., with $200,000 capital stock 
to manufacture automobile tires. The directors are William 
J. Hubert, Will H. Brenner and George F. Mercier. 


The Logansport Body Works, Logansport, Ind., has been 
organized with $260,000 capital stock to manufacture auto- 
mobile bodies. The directors are Edwin Ash, Sol O,. Cook 
and William O. Murdock. 

The Sheet Steel Products Co., manufacturer of pressed 
steel parts for automobiles, will move its plant from Bryan, 
Ohio, to Michigan City, Ind. 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., is having plans pre- 
pared for a new power plant. 

The Lever Coil Spring Co., East Chicago, Ind., has been 
incorporated with $200,000 capital stock. The directors are 
Charles S. Rhoades, Richard T. Hamilton and Clarence C. 
Smith 

The newly organized Muncie Foundry Co., Muncie, Ind., 
has bought the plant of the Whiteley Malleable Castings 
Co. of that city. yovernor Sleeper of Michigan; J. N. 
Klock, manager of a Benton Harbor, Mich., foundry, and 
J. Lloyd Kimbrough, vice-president. Indiana Bridge Co., 
Muncie, are interested in the new organization. The White- 
ley Steel Co. was not included in the sale. 

The Schacht Foundry Co. will move from Elkhart, Ind, 
to Goshen, Ind. 
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The Standard Motor Parts Co., Lebanon, Ind., prepara- 
tory to establishing itself in a factory, has bought the ma- 
chinery and patent rights of the Thor Motorcycle Co. of that 
city. 

In view of the establishment of a branch plant for the 
General Electric Co. at Decatur, Ind., the Common Council 
has engaged D. McNaughton, New York, to prepare plans 
for another power plant for the city. 

The Commercial Engineering Co., Inc.. Indianapolis, has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The Spira Spark Plug Co., Anderson, Ind., has increased 
its capital stock from $2,000 to $50,000. 


Chicago 


CuicaGo, Dec. 8. 
The increasing gravity of the coal situation is being felt 
in the machine tool industry. A number of tool manufac- 


turers have curtailed production and two plants in the Cen- 
tral West have suspended operations entirely. Another week 
of coal shortage will probably find other makers closing. 
Deliveries, of course, are steadily getting worse, but as yet 


there seems to be no decline in the aggregate demand. The 
International Harvester Co. has purchased seven turret 
lathes and Fairbanks, Morse & Co. have ordered two for 


their Beloit plant. The Simmons Co., bedstead manufacturer, 
Kenosha, Wis., which buying heavily of late, has 
bought 16 additional power presses The E. H. Wachs Co., 
manufacturer of engines, 1525 Dayton Street, Chicago, has 
awarded a contract for a $32,000 addition, for which it has 


has been 


purchased $15,000 worth of machine tool equipment. One 
local dealer recently booked orders for four 5-ft. radial 
drills, three of which went to one customer and one to an- 
other. 

The Climax Engineering Co., manufacturer of tractor 
engines, Clinton, Iowa, is inquiring for the following equip- 
ment: 

One 10-in. x 36-in. universal grinding machine. 

One 18-in. x 60-in. crank pin grinding machine 


One universal boring machine with 3 or 314-in. bar. 


One 16-in. x 8-ft. tool room lathe. 
One No. 5 vertical spindle milling machine. 
One No. 5 or 6 Lincoln type milling machine. 


One vertical spindle disk grinding machine, 53 in 
One 20 to 24-in. crank type shaper. 

One tapping machine. 

One 12-in. floor type, foot feed, high speed sensitive drill. 


x 60 in. 


One 30-in, radial drill with tapping attachment. 

One 48-in. x 48-in.x 12 to 20-ft. second hand heavy type 
planer. 

One 36-in. radial sensitive drill. 

The General Electric Co. has sent out an inquiry for a 


small lot of 
Eugene Y. 
ket for 
Both 


tools 


equipment for 
Sayer, 


delivery at Fort Wayne, Ind. 
1328 Broadway, New York, is in the mar- 
miscellaneous tools for export to Mexico. 
and dealers are buying some Government 
the Chicago storage depot, but purchases 
heavy on account of the high prices asked 
machinery in the local depot was included in 
the $3 000,000 purchase by the Belgians and a portion of it 
is being distributed among Government and post- 
offices. 


about 25 
consumers 
located at 
have not been 
Some of the 


arsenals 


Permits were issued in Chicago in November for 765 
buildings, fronting 26,363 ft. and involving a total estimated 
cost of $17,577,000, as compared with 76 buildings. 3411 ft. 
frontage and $1,223,400 for the corresponding month a year 
ago. This is by far the best record for 
past ten years. 


November for the 


Alfred S. Alschuler, architect, 26 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, is receiving bids on a one-story factory and foundry, 
135 x 356 ft.. to be built at 4300 to 4326 West Lake Street 
for the Valve Co., 617 West Jackson Boulevard. It 
will be of brick, steel and concrete and will cost $70,000. 

The Curtain Stretcher Co., 3725 South Wall 
Street, Chicago, has awarded a contract for the construction 


Sloan 


Chicago 


of a three-story factory, 48 x 93 ft., at 3715-17 Wall Street, 
to cost $30,000. 

The Krasberg Engineering & Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
machinery and tools, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, has 


awarded a contract for the construction of a one-story addi- 
tion, 37x56 ft., at 451 East Ohio Street, to cost $4,000. 

The Continental Can Co., 213 Institute Place, Chicago, is 
erecting a plant for its closing machine department at Thir- 
ty-ninth Street and Ashland Avenue. 
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stock, is erecting an addition to its plant and is in the mar 
ket for machine tool equipment. 


Moore Brothers Co., Benton Street, Joliet, Ill., manufac- 
turer of metal products, has broken ground for a one-story 
foundry, 60x70 ft., to cost about $20,000. 


The Cadillac Motor Car Co., 2300-08 Indiana Avenue 
Chicago, has filed plans for the erection of a six-story 
brick an.l concrete shop to cost about $400,000. 


The Buda Motor Co., Harvey, Ill., manufacturer of auto- 
mobile motors, has completed plans for the erection of a two- 
story addition, 40x 160 ft., to cost about $75,000. 

The South Bend Motors Co., Chicago, has increased its 
capital stock from $1,500,000 to $6,000,000. 

The Litterer Brothers Mfg. Co., 154-56 Whiting Street, 
Chicago, manufacturer of metal products, is taking bids for 
the erection of a new one-story plant at Rockwell and Wa- 
saw streets, 92x 164 ft., to cost $45,000. 

The Richards Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill., manufacturer 
of metal door hangers and other hardware, is having plans 
drawn for a two-story addition on Lake Street, to cost about 
$125,000. 

The Pullman Co., 105th Street and Lake Calumet Ave- 
nue, Chicago, has filed plans for the erection of a brick 
addition to its car shops to cost $50,000. 


Detroit 
Detroit, Dec. 8. 

The H. R. Lewis Tool & Supply Co., Detroit, has been 
purchased by F. R. Fortune, Wooster, Ohio, and moved to 
that city, where a new corporation under the name of the 
F. R. Fortune Tool & Mfg. Co. has been organized with a 
capital stock of $200,000. R. K. Evans, former works man- 
ager of the Lewis company, will continue in a similar 
capacity with the Fortune company. 

An accumulated surplus of $1,100,000 of the Edmunds & 
Jones Corporation, Detroit, will be used for expansion. The 
company manufactures automobile lamps. 


The Moak Machine & Tool Co., Port Huron, Mich., an- 
nounces the opening of its new gray iron casting foundry. 


The American Auto Parts Co., Detroit, has been organized 
with the following officers to build a large automobile spring 
plant: W. E. Perrine, formerly assistant general manager of 
the Standard Parts Co.: F. F. Grimmelsman, vice-president and 
general manager; J. W. Stannard, secretary and treasurer, 
and W. P. Culver, sales manager. The works will be 
equipped with the most modern mechanical devices and heat 
treating furnaces utilized in the automobile spring industry 
and will have an immediate capacity of 2500 tons of steel 
per month. The furnaces and other heat-treating equipment 
have been designed and constructed by the MecCann-Harri- 
son Co., Cleveland, consulting engineer, which also designed 
the power and heating system, and will supervise their in- 
stallation. The building is being erected by the Thompson- 
Starrett Co. 

The Hackett Motor Car Co., which operates a motor truck 
manufacturing plant at Burlingame, just west of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has reorganized under the name of the Lor- 
raine Motors Corporation, and plans to increase its produc- 
tion from two to 10 trucks a day. Additional units will be 
erected. 

The Atlas Drop Forge Co., Lansing, Mich., has awarded 
contracts to the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee, 
for extensions and improvements. Work will begin at once. 
Plans call for an extension of 150 ft. to the steel storage 
house. Three heavy hammers and three heavy presses will 
be added to the equipment, and the furnace capacity will be 
increased. It is proposed to add a boiler of more than 
300 hp., which will necessitate additions to the power plant. 
A second traveling crane will be installed. 

To carry out its extensive building program for next 
year, the Nelson Motor Truck Co., Saginaw, Mich., has 
started work on an addition 70 x 130 ft. to its present plant. 
It intends to increase its production to 15,000 trucks annu- 
ally by the end of 1921. 


The Jackson Metal Products Co., Jackson, Mich., has 
awarded contracts for the erection of brick, steel and con- 
crete buildings to cost approximately $50,000 and to cover 


about 16,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
The Transportation Truck Co., Detroit, 
ized, will locate its plant at Monroe, Mich. 
The American Road Machinery Co. is preparing to build 
a plant in Bay City, Mich., for the manufacture of its 
products. The first building will be 50 x 200 ft., one-story. 
A foundry will be constructed in the spring. 


recently organ- 








: The Mason City Foundry & Machine Co., Mason City, The Advance-Rumely Co., Battle Creek, Mich., is adding 
; Iowa, was recently incorporated with $30,000 capital stock abhout 500 men to its force. Last week 50 new men were 
es by R. E. Wilcox, L. G. Dreyer and others. taken on in the foundry, boiler and machine departments. 


The E. J. 
Havana, IIl., 


List Mfg. Co., 
recently incorporated 


manufacturer of clutches, etc., 
with $35,000 capital 


The Manistee Drop Forge Co., Manistee, Mich., has com- 
pleted the first section of its addition. 


ne 
wt. 
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The Alamo Farm Light Co., Hillsdale, Mich., manufac- 
turer of unit lighting plants for farm use, etc., has broken 
ground for the erection of an addition to increase the ca- 
pacity from 25 to 100 lighting units per day. The structure 
will be equipped to give employment to about 200 persons, 
and is estimated to cost $200,000. 

The Gray Motor Co., Mack Avenue, 
bids for the erection of a one-story 
w. A. Blackburn is superintendent. 


Detroit, is taking 
addition, 80x 160 ft. 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, has increased its 
capital from $6,000,000 to $48,000,000. 


The Mutual Electric & Machine Co., 232 West Fort Street, 
Detroit, will extend and remodel its three-story plant at a 
cost of about $12,000. 


The General Motors Corporation, 88 Congress Street, De- 
troit, has broken ground for the erection of a one-story addi- 
tion to its axle plant at Holbrook and St. Aubin streets, 
300 x 900 ft. 


The Monarch Foundry Co., 907 Greenwood Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich., manufacturer of automobile crank casings, cast- 
ings, etc., has had plans prepared for a one-story foundry, 
core and power house addition, 100 x 200 ft., to cost $100,000. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 8. 

A serious situation regarding production and delivery of 
machine tools has been created by the fuel supply. Begin- 
ning today, and until further notice, all manufacturers in 
Milwaukee County have been ordered to restrict operations to 


six hours a day, six days a week. Since most shops, espe- 


cially makers of milling machines, are well sold up until 
March 1, and even later, and new business is being booked 
at a steadily increasing rate, the reduction of operating 


schedules is a distinctly unfavorable factor. 

The General Motors Corporation, New York, through the 
Samson Tractor Co., Janesville, Wis., will 
foundry extension, 120x180 ft., to the former shops of the 
Machine Co., merged with the Samson company. 
The old shops will be converted for the production of passen- 
ger cars and farm trucks, the general operations of the 
Janesville Machine Co. as a manufacturer of farm imple- 
ments and power farm machinery having been transferred 
to the new group of the Samson company in Janesville 

The Madison-Kipp Co., Wis., 
automatic lubricating machinery, 
has plans for a five-story 
and factory addition, 52 x 240 ft., the first 
built immediately. The building is estimated 
000 without equipment. Ground was broken 

The Bankers Automatic 
has been incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 
$500,000 to manufacture automatic burglar alarm systems. 
The incorporators are F. J. Jennings, L. B. Miller and J. A. 
Baer. 

The Langstadt-Meyer Co., Appleton, Wis., will expend 
$75,000 for shop extensions and equipment for the produc- 
tion of self-contained electric generating units in two sizes, 
1% and 5-kw. Orders have been received from the Govern- 
ment for the aviafion section of the Signal Corps, and con- 
siderable domestic and export business has been booked. 

The Duplex Storage Battery Co. of Milwaukee, a new 
$50,000 corporation, has leased a factory and is purchasing 
equipment for manufacturing accumulators. Operations are 
expected to begin Jan. 1. William Petschold is president 
and general manager. 


build a one-story 


Janesville 


Madison, manufacturer of 


devices for engines, etc., 


brick and concrete machine shop 
5: two stories to be 
to cost $200,- 
Dec. 1. 


Alarm Corporation, Milwaukee, 


The Manufacturers Foundry Co., Milwaukee, contemplates 
the erection of extensions the coming year, but definite plans 


have not been made. The plant is located at Fifteenth 
and Oklahoma avenues. 
The Longdin-Brugger Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., manufac- 


turer of body attachments for passenger automobiles, has 
acquired a site for a new factory, 120 x 240 ft., and is in- 
creasing its capital stock from $40,000 to $129,000 to finance 
the project. Carl H. Brugger is general manager. 


The Globe Foundry Co., Sheboygan, Wis., has awarded 
contracts for the erection of a new gray iron foundry, 
100x128 ft., core building, pattern shop, ete., 70x 150 ft., 
estimated to cost $100,000 with equipment. G. F. Honold 


is president. 

The Sterling Tool & Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000 to manufacture 
machinery, tools, etc. The incorporators are E. G. Patek, 
Harry R. Kuntz and Louis Wiener. 


John Lundquist, Mellen, Wis., has opened a general ma- 
chine shop and repair works. 


The Roe Metal Sandal Co. of Milwaukee, recently in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $500,000, will manufacture 
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a steel and aluminum sandal attachment for workmen's 


shoes. For the present the article will be manufactured 
under contract. C. O. Roe, Mayer Building, is general man- 
ager. 


The Remmel Mfg. Co., Kewaskum, Wis., the incorporation 
of the foundry and machine shop business of Nicholas Rem- 
mel, is building a one-story foundry addition, 40 x 80 ft. 
and a one-story machine shop extension, 35 x 120 ft. 

The Cleveland Welding & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Mani- 
towoe County, Wis., has plans for a one-story brick and 
concrete machine shop, 60x 120 ft., and will soon be in the 
market for additional equipment. 


The A. O. Smith Corporation, 
contracts for the secand unit of its enlargement project 
which will provide 400,000 sq. ft. additional manufacturing 
space by July 1. The second unit consists of a brick and 
steel shop, 360x850 ft., two stories, with a section six 
The company is inquiring for a large amount of 
miscellaneous equipment. W. E. Seymour is vice-president 
and general manager. 

The Wisconsin Parts Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis., manufac- 
turer of rear axles and other automotive parts, has broken 
ground for a one-story brick and steel shop addition, 30 x 240 
ft Additional machine tool equipment will be purchased. 

The Malleable Iron Range Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., has 
awarded contracts for a three-story brick and mill addition, 
70x 145 ft. Lockwood, Greene & Co., Chicago, are the con- 
sulting engineers 

The Antigo Tractor Co., Antigo, Wis., a new $500,000 cor- 
poration, has contracted with the Murray-Mylrea Machine 
Co., of the same city, for the production of its machines until 
its new plant is ready for occupancy about April 1. 

The Walker Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., is building a one- 
story brick and steel foundry, 120x120 ft. It manufactures 
automobile jacks and other automotive equipment. The con- 
sulting engineers are Klug & Smith, Mack Block, Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, has awarded 


stories. 


St. Louis 


St. Lours, Dec. 8. 


The Beck & Corbitt Iron Co., First and Ashley streets, 
St. Louis, expects to be in the market in a short time for 
two 15-ton 75-ft. span electric cranes, one 10-ton electric 
crane with magnet, one 84-in. shear for %-in plate, 48-in. 


sheet shear for 8 or 10 gage, a bar and angle shear for 6-in. 
angles and 6 x 1-in. bars, one cold saw with table for use in 
cutting structural shapes, all equipment to be motor-driven. 
William L Niekamp is president and general manager. 
The Co., Harrisburg, Ark., 
will erect three brick buildings and install $20,000 worth of 
ice machinery, $30,000 worth of light and waterworks ma- 
$20,000 worth of cotton gin equipment. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 
with an initial 


Harrisburg Light & Power 


chinery and 
The Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., 


Oklahoma 


will equip a station in Western 
capacity of 10,000 hp. H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago, IIL, 
are the engineers. 

The Hussman Refrigerator & Butcher Supply Co., 91% 


North Broadway, St. Louis, will erect a two-story building, 
130 x 260 ft. for the manufacture of refrigerators and re- 
frigerating machinery. 

The R. P. Hyams Coal Co., New Orleans, La., will erect 
a 60-ton ice making plant 

The Jackson Ice Co., Jackson, Miss., will 
making equipment of 20 tons daily capacity. 

The National Lamp Works, St. Louis, will erect a plant 
at a cost of $250,000 for the manufacture of electric light 
bulbs, etc 

The Gulf States Tractor Co., New Orleans, La., H. Hage- 
dorn, manager, will erect a plant at a cost of $375,000 to 
manufacture farm tractors, etc 

The Beard-Qualla Co., Carthage, Mo., Harley C. Beard, 
secretary, is in the market for automatic machinery for the 
manufacture of cement bricks. 


install ice- 


Baltimore 


BaLtTimMore, Dec. 8. 


Fire, Dec. 3, badly damaged a large part of the Canton 
Lumber Co., Baltimore, including a machine shop, two floating 
stages at the yards of the Spedden Shipbuilding Co., four 
welding barges owned by the Davidson Welding Co., the 
Siemon Wenzel Electric Welding Co., the Maryland Elec- 
tric Welding Co., and the United Electric Welding Co., and 
a number of boats. The damage is estimated at $750,000. 

The Standard Wholesale Phosphate Co, Continental 
Building, Baltimore, will build a factory building at Curtis 
Bay, Md., to cost $60,000. 
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Samuel T. Williams, 223 North Calvert Street, Balti- 


more, is interested in quotations on acetylene welding and 
cutting torches 


The Crown Cork & Seal Co., 1511 Guilford Avenue, Bal- 
timore, will build large additions to its machine shop in the 
early spring. The announcement was made by John M 
Hood, Jr., president, who also announced that negotiations 
have been consummated for the acquisition of additional 
property in Yokohama in order to provide for the extension 
of its plant in that city. 


The Eastern Shore Can Co., Hurlock, Md., has been in- 
corporated with $500,000 capital stock to manufacture her- 
metically sealed cans, ete The incorporators are Walter 
M. Wright, S. Elbert Douglas and Fred P. Owens. 

Prices on gear cutters, bolt machines, electric drills and 


chain hoists are Machine Works 
Logan, W. Va 


wanted by the Guyan 


The Wizard Automobile Co., 
incorporated with $1,000,000 capital stock, and plans to 
establish a factory R. L 


Charlotte, N. C., has been 


Walters is manager. 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala.., 


Wl build a power-house to cost about $9,000 

The Beggs Foundry Co., Bessemer, Ala., has been in 
corporated with $3,000 capital stock by J P. Beggs and 
others 


The Kilby Frog & Switch Co., Birmingham, Ala 


build a plant addition to cost $30,000 


plans to 


The Montgomery Coal Washing & Mfg. Co.. 
Ala., manufacturer of coal-washing 


Birmingham, 
machinery, castings, 
ete is understood to be planning to increase its output 

The Howell Motor Co., 


dral Street, 


Mount Royal Avenue and Cathe 
Baltimore, is having plans prepared for a two 
story service and repair works, 100 x 127 ft., to cost $45,000 
Robert A tupp, Hagerstown, Md., is arranging for the 
establishment of a local plant for the manufacture of a steel 
stitching device for use in leather William M 


Conover, Gettysburg, Pa., is interested in the enterprise 


working 


The Chain & Sprocket Service Co., Wilmington, Del., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $110,000 by E. W. 


Penter, R. H. Sadler and L. B. Davenport 


The Oldsmar Tractor Co., Oldsmar, Fla., has had plans 


and specifications prepared for an addition to triple its out- 
put It is proposed to de velop a capacity of about 25 trac 


¢ 


tors per day was. a 


Keller is general manage! 


The Wizard Automobile Co., Charlotte, N. C recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 to manufac- 
ture automobiles, has had plans prepared for a four-story 
reinforced-concrete plant, 200 x 600 ft. It is planned to de- 
velop a_ daily 


capacity of 75 roadsters, and the initial 


machinery installation is estimated to cost $200,000 KF. W 
Edwardy is president and secretary, and T. A. MacEwan is 
mechanical engineer 
AUSTIN, Dec. 8 
Elliott Jones & Co., Ine., of San Antonio, has purchased 


%4 acres adjacent to the city, upon which it will build a 
1000-bbl. refinery to cost about $350,000 Elliott Jones is 


president 


The Need ville Gin & Light Co., Needville, has been in- 


corporated with a capital of $45,000 to build a cotton gin 
ind electric light plant C. A. Weathered is a stockholder 
The Crescent Sheet Metal Co., Ranger, which has a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000 will establish a metal-working plant 
F. E. Skinner, Ranger, is a stockholdet 

The Fort 


recently 


Worth Drilling Tool Co Fort 
incorporated with a capital stock of 


Worth, Tex., 


$400,000 to 


manufacture oil well equipment, tools, ete., has awarded 
contract to the Austin Co., Cleveland, for the erection of its 
proposed plant on an 8-acre site The initial buildings will 


consist of a one-story machine shop, 90 x 120 ft 
orge shop, 50x 122 ft 
fice et 


one-story 


] 
genera 


manufacturing building, of- 


The Texas Implement Mfg. Co., McGregor, Tex., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $200,000 by M. A. Jones, J. F. 
Cavitt and G. H. Caulfield, to manufacture tools and imple- 
ments 


Sutton, Steele & Sutton, Inc., Dallas, Tex., manufacturer 
of oil well and mining machinery, will build an addition to 
its plant to cost about $200,000, including equipment The 
structures will include a one-story steel and concrete build- 
ing, 40x 100 ft.: 
demonstration works and other structures. 


one-story building, 50x 80 ft testing and 

Loffin Brothers, Westville, Ohio, have had plans prepared 
for the erection of a new foundry and machine shop for tool 
and machinery manufacture at Eastland, Tex. 
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The Dublin Oil & Refining Co., Dublin, Tex., recently o 
ganized, is having plans prepared for the erection of a rm 
finery, with initial capacity of 4000 bbl. per day. R 
Lyles, 501 Independent Life Building, Nashville, Tenn., 
president, and F. R. McGee, Dublin, manager. 

The Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works, Dallas, has bee: 
awarded contract by the Pullman Oil & Refining Co. for th 
construction of a 3000-bbl. refinery at Dublin. A pipe lin 
will be laid from Desdemona to Dublin. 


The Lucey Mfg. Co., Houston, will begin the construc 
tion of a new plant for the manufacture of oil well su; 
plies as soon as a site can be purchased. The proposed pla: 
will cost $1,000,000 and will consist of a forge shop and 
eight units. The foundries will be equipped with open 
hearth and electric furnaces. J. F. Lucey is president. 


The Texas Ice & Cold Storage Co. will build a cold 
storage plant at Dallas to cost about $200,000. 

The Grant Machine & Tool Co., Desdemona, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $24,000 and will build a machin 
shop. 8S. D. Shirk, Desdemona, is a stockholder, 


Plans have been adopted by the American Public Servics 
Corporation, Dallas, for a new electric light, power and ics 
plant to be constructed at Abilene at a cost of $700,000. The 
project also includes the construction of power transmissio! 
lines from the new central station to Anson, Merkel, Stam 
The proposed ice plant will have 
i daily capacity of 200 tons. A. Hardgrave is vice-president 


ford, Hamilton and Cisco 


The Four States Oil & Refining Co., Quanah, has let con 
tract to the Haynes Construction Co. for the construction of 
iu refinery with a daily capacity of 2500 bbls 

The Marland Refining Co., Ponea City, Okla., has pu 
chased 1800 acres on the Ship Channel at Houston which it 
will use as a site for a refinery to cost about $2,500,000. 

The contract for the construction of 225 miles of pipe 
tankage in Texas has been 
awarded to the J. G. White Engineering Corporation, 43 Ex- 
change Place, New York, by the White Oil Corporation. E. 
G. Williams, vice-president J. G. White Engineering Corpora- 
tion. and members of its staff have left for Texas to begin 


line, pumping stations and 


the work Forees and plant are being assembled and large 
commitments have already been made for the material and 
machinery. The line will afford an additional 20,000-bbl 


daily outlet from the Ranger fields and vicinity. 


The Pacific Coast 


SEATTLE, Dec. 2. 
The Spokane Steam Tractor Co., Spokane, has been in 
corporated with $150,000 capital stock to manufacture steam 


engines used as motor power for farm equipment. The in- 
corporators are R. D. Fish, I. M. Comer and L. C. Jesseph 
E. K. Bishop, Bishop Lumber Mill, Montesano, Wash., 


will construct a new mill with a daily capacity of 60,000 ft 
It will be electrically operated. 


Preliminary work has begun on the proposed plant of the 
Dallas Machine & Locomotive Works, Dallas, Ore., to cost 
about $35,000 Carl Gerlinger heads the company. 

The Currey Ball Bearing Springs Co., Portland, Ore., has 
been organized with $25,000 capital stock by G. E. Robin- 
son, G. O. McCroskey et al., and will establish a plant fo 
the manufacture of engines and ball bearing springs 

The Eclipse Mill Co., Everett, Wash., will make improve- 
ments at its plant to cost $25,000. A two-story building will 
be constructed, equipped with electrically driven machinery 

The Specialty Foundry Co., Portland, will construct an- 
other building, 100 x 100 ft., two stories. New equipment 
will be installed. 


The Ulmer Machine Co., Porterville, Cal., has contracted 
for a new machine shop, 110 x 180 ft. 


The Armistead Ashley Engineering Corporation, Reno 
Nev., manufacturer of tractors, pumps and other machinery 
proposes to install a machine shop in California. 

Goetz & Kirk have taken a lease on the Colusa Machine 
Shop, Colusa, Cal. 


The United Engineering Co., San Francisco, has bought 
for approximately $125,000 property at the corner of Stewart 
and Folsom streets, where it will manufacture the Franco 
Tosi full Diesel marine engine. The building is 150 x 150 ft 
and is being remodeled. It is planned to start operations 
about January 1. 

The California Tool Works, San Francisco, specializing in 
the manufacture of the Diamond turn and stop signal, is 
planning to enlarge its factory by taking over the second 
floor of the building it now occupies. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ascot Park, Los Angeles, 
has filed plans for the erection of a one-story machine shop, 
48 x 144 ft., at its proposed new plant. 
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The Peerless Metal Bearing Co., 506 East Ninth Street, 
Los Angeles, has been organized to manufacture metal 
products. William H. Hartley, 3002 Moss Avenue, and Wil- 
liam Young, 2110 Estrella Avenue, head the company. 


The Ventura Mfg. & Implement Co., Thompson Boulevard 
Ventura, Cal., is planning for the erection of severa! new 
buildings for increased output. 

N. J. Seattle, will establish a construction 
and repair yard on Lake Union, consisting of a boat shop, 
{0x120 feet, wood-working shop, small marine railroad and 
an 150-ton drydock. 

The Portland 
plant in Bend, Ore., 


Bianchard, 


Cement Pipe Co., Portland, will 


for the manufacture of cement pipe. 


erect a 
The Consolidated Truck Co., Los Angeles, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $99,000 by R. Frazer, 5840 South 
Los Angeles Street; C. J. Gaudaur, 1717 Plata Street, and R. 
«<. Neisler, 1219 Stanford Avenue, to 


manufacture motor 


trucks. 

The Davino Aerial Apparatus Co., Los Angeles, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 by R. B. H 
Morrill, Alphonsus Davino and A, J. Lewis, to manufactur: 
tireraft, parts, etc. 

Crowley Brothers, Spokane, Wash., will erect an electric- 
illy-operated sash and door factory to cost $50,000 

The G. M. Standifer Construction Co., Portland. has re- 
ceived contracts for five 9500-ton steel vessels, said to be for 
the Green Star Steamship Co. of New York. 

The Crystal Ice & Storage Co., 
three-story 


Portland, will erect a 
plant, the main structure to be 115x110 ft It 


will cost complete $125,000. 


Canada 
TORONTO, Dec 8 
The demand for machine tools continues brisk. Shipments 
little better, but in 
promise delivery in less 


on some lines are coming through a 


most cases dealers are unable to 
than four or 


continue 


five months. The Canadian National Railways 
heavy buyers and last week with 
local dealers for a number of Carbon drills and additional 
orders are still looked for. Buying is becoming more general, 
although there is a change that the coal shortage will affect 
some plants and firms are reluctant to add to their equip- 
ment, with a prospect of a shutdown 


The Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
asking quotations on one 10x 20-ft. planer; one 
vertical extension boring mill: one 7-ft. 
floor type boring mill with 6-in. spindle. The Fraser, Brace 
Shipyards, Ltd., 83 Craig Street West, Montreal, is in the 
market for one oil-heated angle iron furnace ; 
ing roll; two vertical punching machines: 
tables; two single-head shears: 


placed orders 


Canadian Sherbrooke, Que., is 
16 x 24-ft 


radial drill and one 


one plate bend- 
six plate punching 
one horizontal punching ma- 
three radial countersinking machines; one angle iron 
cutting machine and an emery wheel. The McKinnon In- 
dustries, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont., is in the market for seven 
engine lathes, 14-in.; three drill presses, 20 to 26 in., new or 
second hand. Edward Neville, 130 Ontario Street, Toronto, 
is in the market for a set of 48-in. sheet metal rolls ~~ ¢ 
Desrochers, Ottawa, Ont., is calling for bids on grain con- 
veyor equipment for the Dominion Department of Public 
Works for installation at St. John, N. B. The Hanover Port- 
land Cement, Hanover, Ont., will shortly be in the 
ket for quarry machinery. The Engineering Service, 
233 St. James Street, Montreal, is in the market for con- 
equipment, machinery, ete. Mr. Fulford, Metallic 
Roofing Co., King and Dufferin streets, Toronto, is in the 
market for a small upright blue printing machine The 
Beaver Knitting Mills, Ltd., Alton, Ont., is in the market 
for one 5- and one 3-hp. motor, 220-volt, single 


chine ; 


mar- 
Ltd., 


tractors’ 


60-cycle, 
phase. 

J. M. Robertson, Ltd., Montreal, has plans for a lumber 
mill at Braeside, Ont., for Gillies Brothers, to replace the one 
recently destroyed by fire. There will be four buildings in 
the group, including a power house equipped with a 
turbine for generating electricity to drive the machinery 

The Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford. 
Ont., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000,000 
by Willoughby S. Brewster, George D. Heyd, Roy Booth 
and others to take over the business of the Robbins & Myers 
Co., Springfield, Ohio, in so far as it relates to the Dominion 
of Canada. It will manufacture electric motors, machinery, 
tools, appliances, etc. Work has started on the erection of a 
plant at Brantford. 


steam 


The Reliance Fuse Co. of Canada, Ltd., Bridgeburg, Ont., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 by 
Howard H. Baker, Horace S. Southall, both of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
James Moore, Brooklin, Ont.; William C. Southcott, London, 
Ont., and others to manufacture machinery, electrical equip- 
ment, ete. 

Work is under way on the extension to the bolt and nut 
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building of the Steel Co. of Canada, Montreal, which will 
provide about 60,000 ft. extra floor space. It will be used 
partly for storage and shipping and to enlarge its manufac- 
turing facilities. The building will be four stories, of rein- 
forced concrete, and will upward of $150,000. F. G 
Peden, and the Anglin-Norcross Co. 
is the general contractors 


cost 
Montreal, is architect, 


The Great Lakes Paper Co. will start work at an early 
date on the erection of pulp and paper mills at Port Arthur, 
Lewis L. Alsted, Combined Locks, 
Ferguson, New York, engineer. 


Ont., to cost $6,000,000 


Wis., is president, and Hardy 


The Canadian General Fire Extinguisher Co., 2440 Dun- 
das Street West, Toronto, will erect a plant to cost $500,000. 
Mr. Horne is general manager 


The'Canadian National Carbon Co., 265 Adelaide Street 
West, Toronto, Ont., has secured a site in the city and will 


erect a plant Work will be started soon, 


The Bancroft Lumber & Mfg. Co. will build a sawmill at 
Poudash Lake, Ont., to cost $50,000. Construction will be 
started at once Kk. S. Hubbel, Bancroft, Ont., is manager. 


The Holmes Foundry Co., Sarnia, Ont., will build an addi- 


tion to its plant 

The Canadian Symphonola Co., 31 Brock Avenue, Toronto, 
Paull, 395 College Street, 
about 


is having plans prepared by H. G. 
he erection of an addition to its plant to cost 


William 


SxSo_O00 


Long is president. 
The Lincoln Construction Co., St. Catharines, Ont., has 
the general contract for the construction of forge shop for 
Industries, Ltd., to cost $18,000. 

Board Co., Thorold, Ont., will build a new 
The Carswell Construction Co., 58 
Wellington Street East, Toronto, has the general contract. 


the McKinnon 
The Beaver 
factory to cost $75,000 
The Rumeley Mfg. Co., Winnipeg, Man., will make repairs 
to its plant to cost $40,000. 


The Dominion Steel Products Co., Merrell and Holmes 
streets, Brantford, Ont., is having plans prepared for the 
erection of a plant W. P. Kellett is manager 


The Alberta Flour Millis. Calgary, Alts., is making ar- 
rangements for the erection of new mills to cost $5,000,000. 

The Perfect Machine Co., Galt, Ont., will start work at 
an addition to its plant to cost about $50,000. 
Car Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, has 
a capital stock of $500,000 by James 
King Street, West: George G. Paulin, 76 Gros- 
venor Street; William Bain and others. It will take over 
the business and plant of the National Steel Car Co., Ltd., 
railroad equipment, machinery, 


once on 


The National 
been incorporated with 


Steel 


S. Lovell, 25 


and will manufacture cars, 
ete 

Emerson Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been in- 
stock of $500,000 by James W. 
East; Arthur L. Clements, Wil- 
Avenue, and others, to 
accessories, tools, etc. 


The 
corporated 
Bicknell, 6 Adelaide Street, 
liam A. Marshall, 443 
manufacture phonographic 


with a capital 
Gladstone 
machines, 

Cluff Brothers, Toronto, are equipping their plant on At- 
lantic Avenue to manufacture tractors. The interests of the 
Chase Motor Co., Syracuse, N. Y., were recently purchased 
by the Cluff organization, and the headquarters have been 
moved to Toronto. 

The Mfg. Co., Bridgeburg, Ont., will 
a plant on Street, to manufacture electrical 


establish 
goods, 


Reliance 
Lewis 
fuses, ete 

The 


establishment of a 


Brazil Motors Co., Brazil, Ind., is contemplating the 
plant in Ontario. Welland, Port Col- 
Bridgeburg are under consideration. 

Hook & Eye Co. will establish a Canadian 
Woodstock, Ont., where property has been 


borne and 
The 
branch 


Delong 
plant in 
secured 

Moore, Cameron & Hill, Ltd., Montreal, have been incor- 
with a capital stock of $100,000 by Arnold Wain- 
wright, Aubrey H. Elder, Felix W. Hackett and others to 
manufacture railroad, marine, foundry, mining and contrac- 


porated 


tors’ supplies, etc 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000,000 by Edward H. Ambrose, Henry A. Burbidge, John 
R. Marshall and others to manufacture automobile tires, etc. 
It recently completed arrangements for the erection of a 
plant in Hamilton, on which construction will be started at 
an early date. 

The Hills-Jansen Co., Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 by Clarence A. 
Hills, William B. Jansen, Stanley W. Jansen and others to 
manufacture automobile accessories, parts, etc. 

The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 1 Front Street 
East Toronto, is preparing plans for the erection of an addi- 
tio nat Port Dalhousie, Ont., to cost $35,000. Manager, L. 
Leippert, Port Dalhousie. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing 
orders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 








Per lb. 
Bars: 
Refined iron, base price............... 3.37c. to 4.00c. 
PWOUIEN DATE, DESO DTIC. ioss 5o0s casscicsccan 20.00c. 
Soft Steel: 
%to 1% in., round and square........3.52c. to 3.62c. 
Beh, See ERR. 6 oui aa ee Gee 3.52c. to 3.62c. 
250638; ©. 56 20 ONG. ccasavadacaaaour 3.62c. to 3.72c. 
Rods—% and 11/16..................+.+-3-42¢. to 3.67c. 
Bands—1% to 6 x 3/16 to No. 8........ 4.22c. to 4.32c. 
Shapes: 
Beams and channels—S$ to 15 in. ......cccccees 3.47c. 
Angles: 
Beri ee NE TOROS. nok 66 kev ck cnc deae eae 
3 in. x 3/16 in. and % in.............3.72¢. to 3.97c. 
ee ea ne ee - 8.52c. to 3.77c. 
1% to 2% in. x 3/16 in. and thicker... .3.47c. to 3.72c. 
G0 256 -GRs OS PRs cn iw ek sc deaunxee 3.52c. to 3.77c. 
DO 256. Gs AG Behn on kas 0 aon 0 é0.5 we ee Brees 
Te Ke He XK AG Whi ovidciscaeaecwavas cc eee ener 
Be AG. Mian sis ide son s440%i0%dea00s0 eee eee 
OE SE RIN Nsw ato in uw wie 40 Sag eat ee ae 4.07c. to 4.72c. 
Sek SiGe Mis ekéiees base0cbasscnseess te eee 
Tees 
Se eR aks ok pele 3.87c. to 4.12c. 
ea, Oe Se BS OR. «iwc cseecwes 3.77c. to 4.02c. 
Le: OO Bee HME PAu oes iv kd accckvavees Sere ree 
226 to 246 E:B/1G6 IM... c.csdn sd veechsccseple week 
oe ae ne ere ri ar Tee eee 3.52¢ 
Merchant Steel 
Per lb 
Tire, 1% x Min. and larger..........0-. 3.37c. to 3.62c. 
Toe calk, % x % in. and larger.............cee> 4.25¢e. 
OORT BPTI BOE) once iccivcccocescesse 6.00c. 
Standard cast steel, base price................. 14.00c. 
SE UME INOS 5 oka a gba kbd cee ea Be 18.00 to 20.00c. 
Byecial cast steel..........0sccccccccecs seo WO 2owEe. 
Tank Plates—Steel 
Per lb 
oa i i I 5.2 8 ccockeecvkcucd ante ers 3.67c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Per Ib 
a i a rer aoe os a 4.82c. to 5.80c. 
UP ORAD oa 5c stars Carel ik ois RS hs MS 4.87c. 10 5.85c. 
MUSE Us cosy be ca Gb uae y heasee we aeee 4.92c. to 5.90c. 
NN WS io 0% cw sacew ice ure a5h mans 3b wine acs ca 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Wood's 
Cc. R., One Pass, Refined, 
per lb per lb 
eS Re Ws <5 a.0)a ie wees ele 6.05c. to 6.80c. 
Sk, SN Se ows clc.w soe WH 6.10c. to 6.85ce. 7.30c. 
TE. 6 swiss eckGraacaee 6.15¢e. to 6.90c. 7.35c. 
eee e ene eens: 6.25c. to 7.00c. 7.50c. 
DME 64 dctus kuktwe ce aeeee 6.45¢c. to 7.20c. 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 
Galvanized 
Per Ib. 
DE -ss San Vekaaatekelouks cba tee 6.60c. to 8.10c. 
Ne ng SAR Nas er a ee 6.75¢e. to 8.25c. 
SOR Fe AE UD. kiN ona cud cas Wa< Sateen 6.90c. to 8.40c. 
I 8 re ee er ee 7.05¢c. to 8.55c. 
DURE iG sics nica HAD RawS he eee 7.20c. to 8.70c. 
MMT sa cence nuk dts aie Rk oe eee alee 7.35c. to 8.85c. 
IEE sus: actu aign osha cli eee aa hee 7.50¢c. to 9.00c. 
DEED sek cx.ntcnane ead kine as eae 8.00c. to 9.50e. 


No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Corrugated Roofing, Galwanized 


2% in. corrugations, 10c. per 100 lb. over flat sheets. 
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On a number of articles the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold by 
manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general headings of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 


Steel Wire 





BasE PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per lb 
I ES i antic Weh.s vacvesenetekevecnneul 5.50c. 
IE EG os Geis dive ec'ec counts caaee eee 5.50c. 
COIVEMINGE “SRRORIES 5 6.x ocs000050000000ecerenel 6.00c. 
CI NRE ak ia bie ss Zo dv ne cenigs ws ence 6.00c, 
"FRG BOTE TORBOIID gos oo.a 0 kun cdsneeseaneie 7.50c. 
*Regular extras for lighter gages. 
Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 
ee errr rrr rr rrr sy re 81c.. 
REP TORNG WE INO 6 0k ci sinsitys Venvusnessien ene bee 31c. 
BG FEO ov xi ee can danes soon tucakeceue eee 80c. 
nee TO io ok a oink okendaann ccd xccccneeel 43ac. 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 16 oz., 32c. per lb. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 1%c. per lb. advance over hot 
rolled. 
Tin Plates 
sright Tin Coke—14x20 
Primes Wasters 


Grete, Sa | wy... or ee 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb.... 9.40 9.15 
i4zse Ma 100 Ib.... 9.50 9.25 
IC...$15.00 $13.00 IC... 10.00 9.75 
ison Ree 15.00 1A.0s S20 11.00 
IXX... 19.00 16.75 cas e+ See 12.00 
IXXX... 20.75 18.50 tS. > Sree: 13.00 
bees re. * $0.25 | TAARAcss Bee 14.00 
Terne Plates 
8-lb. Coating 14x20 
200: WD, oo onde eds teus eben knee eee $9.35 
Bey a cdb db eb ack déks beech eeak ss eae 9.50 
B.. v.caavd warden woe. ped alee Mee keene eee 10.50 
Five Goof BtOGK .xacvecccccuaeddencecekeoc ge 12.75 
Tin 
BIPRUA DE. ick ic 000.658 se eevee eee 554¢e. to 56'%e. 
DP. cc cankntsdewkeedemeae chee’ cee 62c. to 65c. 
American pig, 90 per cent... 6.6 ecicccvesnn 56c. to 58c. 
Copper 
Rite TOMO: 6 oskks sine oes ee eRawes 20 ec. tr 21 ¢€. 
DAOROITG: Kise onset cadanhetssaeewas 19%%c. to 20 c. 
CGE sia circa wees cae Meee 19 ec. to 19%c. 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
Wooster GOO 60h c ic ievcdcvccuscvcanpasen 9c. to 9%e. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.......... 12%c.; open 138c. 
Lead and Solder* 
AINOTICRR | WO TONE ico indks Chea Tle. to T%e 
EP DAD ot cea u Reset he ate eee 7%c. to 8c. 
Solder % and % guaranteed..........cesscsecscecee 37c. 
pO yn 88c. 
Ratined: sehr viewed sl actaccckwschankes tele 28c. 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 


Best grade, per lb..... bin. dixsee-oeeu ee eed dee 90c. 
Commercial grade, per Ib.....cccccesscsccsccvece 50c. 
Antimony 
RS ck cxnendtereeate tl bane 10c. to 10%c. 


Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb..... 33c. to 35c. 
Old Metals 


The market is stronger. Dealers’ buying prices 
are nominally as follows: 


Cents 

Per Ib. 

Copper, heavy and crucible .........ccceseeevees 16.00 
Conner, Deny CRG WilO oe « vsitesescnesie 4% scaSeene 15.00 
Copper, light and bottoms ....cccccccccesceseses 13.00 
BPRS DROVE oo 66.vwias o¥0Kes s bse cemanteee 10.00 
eee, Teo vcteckovadsentennsAamtheeeeel 7.00 
Heavy machine composition .............eee0e% 15.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings..............eee08 9.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings........... 12.00 
Land, DONT oc ccnceunescncescceuncessanesenanee 5.75 
TOG: COR. ceiicnnk 6 6unccucesaynnee caso a esecee Gane 4.00 
TONG 6.5. dsc cedendhesunusneeuead uveceesuen eee 5.00 








